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Introduction 


The monk's own heart was the new book. What required infinite- 
ly skilled exegesis and long spiritual experience were the ‘move- 
ments of the heart, and the strategies and snares that the Devil laid 
within it. 


PETER BROWN, The Body and Society 
eee 


By his passion, he grants us apatheia, and by his sufferings, liberation, 
and by his death, life eternal. 


MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR, Quaestiones ad Thalassium 61 
eee 


Today, he who is unapproachable in essence becomes approachable 
to me and he suffers the passion to free me from my passions. 


Byzantine vesperal Theotokion on Wednesday evening of the fourth week 
of the Great Fast 


Maximus the Confessor (c. 580-662) enjoyed a significant reappraisal of his 
thought in twentieth-century theological scholarship and moved from the 
margins of the history of dogma to center-stage in the renewal of patristic 
studies. Living in the seventh century toward the end of the patristic period, 
Maximus recapitulated and developed various currents of ascetic, metaphysi- 
cal, biblical, and dogmatic thought, and decisively impacted the formation of 
Byzantine theology. A cursory glance at liturgical hymnography and later theo- 
logians demonstrates Maximus's influence on subsequent theologizing in the 
Christian East and beyond. 

Nevertheless, the contemporary recovery of Maximus the Confessor's theo- 
logical project remains partial. His embroilment in the monothelite crisis— 
the pains of which earned him the epithet "Confessor"—moved many scholars 
to analyze his writings from the perspective of the history of dogma. While 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


Maximus is a decisive figure in post-Chalcedonian theology for his precise 
account of the two wills of Christ, the Confessor's literary output concerns 
more than simply doctrinal polemics, which predominantly occupied the end 
of his life. 

Maximus is most creative in his appropriation of the earlier tradition. He is 
an acute reader of texts, and his Quaestiones ad Thalassium, a series of respons- 
es to scriptural difficulties posed by his friend the Libyan abbot, Thalassius, 
was born from this practice. Ad Thalassium represents the Confessor's second- 
largest work, surpassed only by his Ambigua, explanations of difficult passag- 
es in the sermons of Gregory the Theologian and the works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite. That Maximus's two largest works are commentaries demonstrate 
that his preferred mode of theology was commentary. Maximus's spiritual 
counsel, therefore, flows from his exegetical acumen. This is particularly evi- 
dent in Ad Thalassium, in which Maximus deals with both biblical interpre- 
tation and the ascetic concerns posed by Thalassius's monastic community, 
and confronts the problem of the passions and the moral goal of apatheia, the 
Stoic-inspired term that took root in the Christian East, particularly in asceti- 
cal writings, to describe the perfected Christian. In dealing with the subject of 
the passions in light of biblical exegesis, Maximus followed a long tradition 
of adapting and reforming philosophical attitudes about human passibility 
through the lens of Scripture. 

This book analyzes Maximus's unique account of apatheia and human pas- 
sibility contained in Ad Thalassium and considers it in the larger context of his 
theology. I argue that the interplay between the passions and cultivating ap- 
atheia serves as a unifying theme throughout the text and that Maximus both 
inherited scriptural thinking on the passions from earlier authors and devel- 
ops it from insight gained through meditation on the Word of God. Chapter 1 
frames Ad Thalassium in the context of Maximus's life while addressing some 
of the factors in contemporary scholarship that have contributed to this partial 
view of the Confessor's ascetic thought in scriptural commentary. Chapter 2 
lays out the principal themes and problems articulated by philosophical and 
early Christian writers whom Maximus engages in his work. Christian exegetes 
adapted, modified, and transformed classic Stoic teachings to fit Christian 
categories derived from their engagement of Scripture. Maximus's responses 
regarding human passibility are conditioned by the questions raised by these 
earlier writers. Chapter 2 demonstrates the thematic unity of Ad Thalassium, 
connecting the Introduction and Question 1 with the rest of the work. A funda- 
mental scriptural difficulty is at stake in the Introduction and Question 1: How 
is the ideal of apatheia for a Christian ascetic reconciled with the passionate 
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language of the Bible? In other words, what is the significance of the revelation 
of the incarnate Christ, who willingly unites himself with the passionate state 
of man? 

Having shown the interlocking themes of human emotion and scriptural 
interpretation that guide Maximus's global project in Ad Thalassium, the rest 
of the book turns to his account of specific emotional states and his analy- 
sis of their transformation in Christ. As he alludes in Question 1, Maximus is 
aware of the commonplace taxonomy of the four passions, from which are 
derived all the others: fear, grief, pleasure, and desire. Chapters 3 and 4 dis- 
cuss Maximus's specific teachings on the passions—fear and grief—and the 
unique role these emotional states play in the Christian life, which begins here 
on earth and continues in eternity before the throne of God. In discussing both 
these emotions, Maximus sheds light on the Christian's proper relationship to 
pleasure, hence why it is not dealt with in a separate chapter. Finally, Chapter 5 
explores Maximus's teaching on love and desire in Ad Thalassium and outlines 
conclusions drawn from his exegesis about their role in Christian perfection. 
Maximus's analysis of desire departs from Christ's divine philanthropia, under- 
stood as his benevolent descent to humankind, both in his birth but specifically 
on the Cross. Drawing on the earlier Christian tradition, Christ's philanthropia 
provides the objective structure of redeemed love and healthy, affective de- 
sire that each Christian must subjectively appropriate. Maximus consistently 
teaches that human passibility has a durative value past this earthly life, ex- 
tending into eternity in heaven. In what follows, I lay out how Maximus under- 
stands the process of transformation, from fallible human passion to divinized, 
stable emotions, which Maximus incorporates into his theology. These latter 
chapters begin with historical context in which Maximus works out his ac- 
count of these emotions. Maximus is thoroughly engaged with this tradition 
and responding to these earlier Christian writers. Hence, Maximus's unique 
teaching is best seen against the horizon of these prior thinkers. 

This present study privileges Maximus's ascetic writings, primarily Ad 
Thalassium, to show how monastic formation and scriptural engagement in- 
form his account of human passibility. I have attempted to make sense of Ad 
Thalassium as a whole while prioritizing texts that have received little com- 
mentary. Except for Paul Blowers's admirable introduction to Ad Thalassium, 
Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy, few scholars have considered Ad Thalassium, 
much less individual works of the Confessor on their own terms. This pres- 
ent study is the first part of a larger project to read and interpret Maximus's 
principal works. For this reason, I have deliberately avoided a detailed analysis 
of the Ambigua in view of my next study: to read and interpret the Ambigua 
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as a creative dialogue between Maximus and his revered teacher, Gregory the 
Theologian. It is by no mistake that the Confessor's most evocative theology is 
enshrined in the commentary of other texts. Maximus's creative interpretation 
can teach us how to better engage the past for the benefit of our own present 
theological inquiries. 


CHAPTER 1 


Maximus the Monk, Interpreter of Tradition 


Abstract 


This chapter discusses Maximus's approach to theology as an ascetic and an exegete. 
Beginning with the salient details of Maximus's life, I demonstrate the role monas- 
tic formation plays in framing the Confessor's theological approach. I then consider 
Maximus as an interpreter of sacred texts, arguing that scholarship, in emphasizing 
Maximus’s original contribution to the history of dogma, has neglected the source of 
his creativity: the critical reflection on the prior tradition. I then turn to the specific 
historical argument that frames the current study, the status of human passions and 
its perfection as apatheia. I narrate the reception of this Stoic account of human pas- 
sibility in Early Christian biblical interpretation. I expose the problems that naturally 
arise from this critical synthesis of differing perspectives, which help to understand 
Maximus's ascetical and exegetical project in Ad Thalassium. Heir to this tradition, 
Maximus sets out to better understand human emotion, its conceptual difficulties, and 
its role in the Christian life through a process of exegetical discernment. 


Maximus writes Ad Thalassium as an ascetic for ascetics, responding to the 
problems that assail a monk both in Scripture and his daily labors. Maximus's 
monastic formation is the surest biographical fact about his early life and edu- 
cation. Reviewing this aspect of Maximus's life will help situate his theologi- 
cal project. Most reconstructions of Maximus's life depend on the Greek vita, 
dated to the tenth century.! According to this version, Maximus was born to 
a noble family in Constantinople around 580. After leaving the trappings of 
the imperial court, he embraced a life of monasticism. Following journeys 
in Asia Minor, Palestine, North Africa, and Rome, he was arrested and sent 
to trial in Constantinople for his assertive defense of Christ's two wills in the 
monothelite debate that ensued in the seventh century. After he was punished 


1 Polycarp Sherwood, An Annotated Date-List of the Works of Maximus the Confessor (Rome: 
Herder, 1952). For a recent discussion of the manuscript tradition and scholarly literature, 
see Bram Roosen, "Maximi Confessoris Vitae et Passiones Graecae: The Development of a 
Hagiographic Dossier,” Byzantion 80 (2010): 408-461. More generally, see Pauline Allen, “The 
Life and Times of Maximus the Confessor,” in OHMC, 3314. 
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with mutilation—his right hand and tongue were cut off—he was exiled to 
modern-day Georgia, but not before generating a significant body of writings. 

However, the discovery of the Syriac life of Maximus has led to a reconsid- 
eration of the accepted chronology and biographical details of the Confessor? 
The author of the Syriac account, George (or Gregory) of Resh'aina, claims to 
be a near contemporary of Maximus and a member of Sophronius's clergy 
in Jerusalem. George's view is decisively Monophysite and seeks to discredit 
Maximus through literary defamation. According to George, Maximus was 
born from the womb of a Persian woman and a Samaritan merchant. He re- 
sorts to outright slander in the title: “The history concerning the wicked 
Maximus of Palestine who blasphemed against this creator, and whose tongue 
was cut out.” The Syriac vita has polarized scholars. Some have granted it lim- 
ited acceptance,* while Jean-Claude Larchet has outright rejected it.5 Recently, 
Phil Booth has used it to re-evaluate Maximus's role in seventh-century so- 
cial history. Booth accepts the Syriac life and Maximus's Palestinian origin 
for three reasons. First, the Syriac vita, dated to the seventh century, is much 
closer to Maximus's life and times than the earliest Greek version, dated to 
the tenth century. The Greek vita has a much more complicated manuscript 
tradition and exists in three recensions. Furthermore, the tenth-century ver- 
sion depends heavily on the vita of Theodore the Studite, casting doubt on 
any plausible biographical reconstruction from the Greek hagiographical 


2 Sebastian Brock, “An Early Syriac Life of Maximus the Confessor,’ Analecta Bollandiana 91 
(1973): 299-346. For a new date-list of Maximus's works that takes into account the Syriac 
life, along with a re-evaluation of the material in Maximus's Letters, see Marek Jankowiak 
and Phil Booth, “A New Annotated Date-List of the Works of Maximus the Confessor" in 
OHMC, 19-83. While Jankowiak and Booth have made changes to the dating of Maximus's 
works, their explanatory notes still depend on the numeration given by Sherwood. Hence, 
understanding Jankowiak and Booth's list is aided by knowledge of Sherwood's work. 

3 Brock, “An Early Syriac Life,” 301. 

4 Irénée-Henri Dalmais, “La vie de saint Maxime le confesseur reconsidérée?" in Studia 
Patristica 16, ed. E. A. Livingstone (Louvain: Peeters, 1985), 26-30; Brian E. Daley, “Making 
a Human Will Divine: Augustine and Maximus Confessor on Christ and Human Salvation,’ 
in Orthodox Readings of Augustine, ed. Aristotle Papanikolaou and George E. Demacopulos 
(Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2008), 101-126. Pauline Allen gives the most 
cautious reconstruction of Maximus's life drawing on both the Greek and Syriac sources. See 
“Life and Times of Maximus the Confessor,” in OHMC, 10-15. 

5 Jean-Claude Larchet, La divinization de l'homme selon saint Maxime le Confesseur (Paris: Cerf, 
2009), 8-12. 

6 Phil Booth, Crisis of Empire: Doctrine and Dissent in Late Antiquity (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 2014), 143-154. See also Christian Boudignon, "Maxime le Confesseur était-il 
constantinopolitain?" in Philomathestatos: Studies in Greek and Byzantine Texts Presented to 
Jacques Noret for his Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. Bart Janssens, Bram Roosen, and Paul Van Deun. 
Louvain: Peeters, 2004, 15-22. 
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tradition." Third, Maximus's erudition has long been considered a product of 
Constantinopolitan education. However, this view fails to consider the decline 
of classical education— both globally and in Constantinople$—and under- 
values the monastic tutelage available in Palestine.? Booth likewise explains 
Maximus's references to the imperial court as rhetorical, not biographical.!? 
Booth's alternative rendering situates Maximus's education within the mo- 
nastic tradition, where he figures into a Palestinian circle, together with John 
Moschus and Sophronius of Jerusalem. This approach creates a clearer con- 
nection between the monastic formation and the concerns that influence 
Maximus's work in Ad Thalassium. 

However, to evaluate Maximus's theology in terms of ecclesial and political 
dissent is misleading. Booth argues that the eucharistic piety found in the writ- 
ings of Sophronius, John Moschus, and Maximus is an innovation in monastic 
discipline, one that deploys a divergent ecclesiology and a competing vision of 
civilization from that of the empire. Booth sees this as a historical shift in mo- 
nastic piety from privatized, aliturgical prayer to an emphasis on the eucharistic 


7 For the background on the different recensions of the Greek vita, see Robert Devreese, 
"La Vie de S. Maxime le Confesseur et ses recensions," Analecta Bollandiana 85 (1967): 
285-316; Bronwen Neil, “The Greek Life of Maximus the Confessor (BHG 1234),” in Studia 
Patristica 36, ed. M. F. Wiles and E. J. Yarnold (Louvain: Peeters, 2001), 46-53; Roosen, 
“Maximi Confessoris Vitae et Passiones Graecae,” 185-226. 

8 "The old educational system failed to survive the demise of the urban network of late 
antiquity, and even in the capital secular education largely collapsed ... books became 
desperately rare." Averil Cameron, "Byzantium and the Past in the Seventh Century: The 
Search for Redefinition" in Changing Cultures in Early Byzantium (Aldershot: Variorum, 
1996), V.254. 

9 Booth claims that a possible source for Maximus's education would be Sophronius's li- 
brary, the “host of divine books" that Maximus describes in Ep. 13 (PG 91: 533A). Cf. Booth, 
Crisis of Empire, 147348. For his claim of the underappreciation for resources in Palestine, 
see Crisis of Empire, 141 n31. Christian Boudignon argues that Alexandria could be a pos- 
sible place for Maximus's rearing. id., "Maxime était-il costantinopolitain?" See also 
Blowers, Maximus the Confessor: Jesus Christ and the Transfiguration of the World (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2016), 35-46, where he notes that Maximus's life coincides with 
a general demise of the educational system in the empire, especially in the capital. For a 
recent study of the intellectual culture in Palestine, see Michael W. Champion, Explaining 
the Cosmos: Creation and Cultural Interaction in Late-Antique Gaza (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2014). 

10 For example, in Letter 12, Maximus writes: "It is better and more honorable to occupy 
the lowest rank before God than to hold the highest ranks in the service of the emperor 
here below in the things on the earth." Ep. 12 (PG 91: 505B). Considering the context of 
the letter, Booth claims that the statement is rhetorical rather than autobiographical. See 
Booth, Crisis of Empire, 146ff. Blowers largely follows Booth's suggestions. See Blowers, 
Jesus Christ and the Transfiguration of the World, 25-29. 
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assembly. Booth describes this phenomenon as protest against the heretical 
imperial legislation concerning Christ's two natures post-Chalcedon. By con- 
trast, Maximus's Mystagogy— Booth's selected text to support his claim—falls 
into the genre of liturgical commentary." Material about the Eucharist would 
be expected in a reflection on the Divine Liturgy. It is therefore hardly a revo- 
lutionary turn in Maximus's writing. Second, this position depends on what 
Blowers considers “an argument from silence and an oversimplification of the 
piety [Maximus] inherited from Eastern monastic communities, where, in 
fact, the eucharistic synaxis had played an increasingly vital role"? 

Booth's choice to prioritize texts that accentuate Maximus's role in doctri- 
nal and political conflict obscures the diverse goals of Maximus's many writ- 
ings and risks trivializing his role in the theological tradition and social history 
to which he belonged. We see this tendency also in Byzantine historian Averil 
Cameron, who claims that the choice of genre, namely commentary, evidences 
Maximus's conservatism in a social landscape that felt increasingly unsafe.!? 


11 For Booth’s analysis of the text, see Crisis of Empire, 170185. More generally, see Pascal 
Mueller-Jourdan, Typologie spatio-temporelle de l'Ecclesia byzantine: La Mystagogie de 
Maxime le Confesseur dans la culture philosophique de l'antiquité tardive (Leiden: Brill, 
2005). For relevant commentary on Maximus's Mystagogy in the liturgical tradition, see 
Robert F. Taft, “Is the Liturgy Described in the Mystagogia of Maximus the Confessor 
Byzantine, Palestinian, or Neither?" Bollettino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata 111.8 
(2011): 223-270; id. "Were There Once Old Testament Readings in the Byzantine Divine 
Liturgy? Apropos of an Article by Sysse Gudrun Engberg,” Bollettino della Badia Greca 
di Grottaferrata 111.8 (2011): 271-31. Taft argues that Maximus is speaking about the lit- 
urgy of Constantinople. This has been contested by Sysse Engberg, who argues for the 
Palestinian liturgy as Maximus's source for commentary. See Sysse Gudrun Engberg, 
"The Prophetologion and the Triple-Lection Theory: the Genesis of a Liturgical Book," 
Bollettino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata 111.8 (2006): 67-92; ead., "The Needle and 
the Haystack: Searching for Evidence of the Eucharistic Old Testament Lection in the 
Constantinopolitan Rite," Bollettino della Badia Greca di Grottaferrata 111.13 (2016): 47—60. 

12 Blowers, Maximus the Confessor: Jesus Christ and the Transfiguration of the World, 168. 

13 “Maximus the Confessorand after him John Damascene both produce complete systems of 
knowledge ... Christian history and Christian authority is [sic] defined, as it is in the works 
of ps-Dionysius the Areopagite, as consisting in the Scriptures, the Councils and the works 
of the approved, or select, Fathers. All necessary human knowledge is to be found and 
confined in that chain of authority" Averil Cameron, “Disputations, Polemical Literature, 
and the Formation of Opinion in the Early Byzantine Period,” Changing Cultures in Early 
Byzantium, 111.106. Beate Regina Suchla, upon her comparison of the Syriac version and 
the shorter Greek recension, has determined which of these commentaries should be 
correctly attributed to John of Scythopolis. See John of Scythopolis, Corpus Dionysiacum 
4: loannis Scythopolitani prologus et scholia in Dionysii Areopagitae librum ‘De divinis no- 
minibus' cum addiamentis interpretum allorum, PTS 62, ed. Beate Regina Suchla (Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 2011); For further comment, see Paul Rorem and John C. Lamoreaux, John 
of Scythopolis and the Dionysian Corpus: Annotating the Areopagite (Oxford: Clarendon 
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For Cameron, Maximus is a traditionalist holding onto an old world order as 
turbulent change threatens the great empire in its loss to the Persians and the 
Arabs. 

While his embroilment in controversy earned him the epithet “Confessor,” 
Maximus's writings contain far more than the controversies at the service 
of Booth and Cameron's historical reconstruction. The tendency to overem- 
phasize the polemical and defensive character of Maximus's work overshad- 
ows works like Ad Thalassium, which predates his mature anti-monothelite 
works by at least ten years.!^ Ad Thalassium demonstrates classic Maximian 
motifs—for example, his doctrine of the /ogoi!5 and early formulations of his 
later distinction regarding the gnomic will.'6 Nevertheless, Maximus's ear- 
lier work is framed outside the problems of doctrine that vexed the empire. 
Instead, Maximus writes for the spiritual benefit of Thalassius and his monks, 
exhibiting none of the polemical features that Booth mentions in his book. 
By removing the doctrinal and defensive lens that colors Maximus's work and 
examining texts that do not bear the pressure of controversy, a more robust 
figure of the Confessor emerges. 


1 The Doctrinal Shadow over Ad Thalassium 


Hans Urs von Balthasar's book Cosmic Liturgy is largely responsible for retriev- 
ing Maximus from the margins of the history of dogma and placing him at 
the center of Catholic ressourcement theology.!7 The merits of Balthasar's work 
include a lively interpretation of Maximus's difficult prose, and Balthasar's 


Press, 1998); see also Carlo Dell'Osso, Cristo e logos: il calcedonismo del VI secolo in oriente 
(Rome: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 2010), 70-72. 

14 According to Sherwood: “between 630 and 633-634”; Booth and Jankowiak: “before 633/4." 
“A New Date-List" in OHMC, 29. With the accepted date of the Ekthesis being 638, Booth 
and Jankowiak date mature anti-monothelite works from 643 onwards. 

15 For example, qu. Thal. 13 (CCSG 7: 95-97) and qu. Thal. 35 (CCSG 7:239-241). 

16 For Maximus’s discussion of the relationship between human fallenness and the gno- 
mic will, see qu. Thal. 1 (CCSG 7: 47), qu. Thal. 21 (CCSG 7: 127-129), and qu. Thal. 61 
(CCSG 22:101). 

17; Hans Urs von Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy: The Universe according to Maximus the Confessor, 
trans. Brian E. Daley (San Francisco: Ignatius Press, 2003). On Balthasar’s relationship 
to the ressourcement movement, see Edward T. Oakes, “Balthasar and Ressourcement: 
An Ambiguous Relationship in Ressourcement,” Ressourcement: A Movement for Renewal 
in Twentieth-Century Catholic Theology, ed. Gabriel Flynn and Paul D. Murray (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2011), 278—288. For a more detailed account of Balthasar's use 
of Maximus, see Cyril O'Regan, "Von Balthasar and Thick Retrieval: Post-Chalcedonian 
Symphonic Theology,’ Gregorianum 77, no. 2 (1996): 227-260. 
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translations throughout the monograph mediated access to Maximus's texts 
for the greater part of the twentieth century. Balthasar characterizes Maximus 
as the creative architect of a Christian metaphysics that fully incorporates the 
Chalcedonian definition of Christ's two natures. While Balthasar's ambitious 
systematic presentation largely holds sway in modern scholarship,? some 
have noted the limits of his presentation, not least the anachronistic problems 
of his research. Balthasar puts Maximus in conversation with Hegelian ques- 
tions all too readily, a method that at times distorts the Confessor's thought.!? 
Balthasar's organizing vision will come to bear on his treatment of human 
passibility, which I will discuss below. Another distortion in scholarship casts 
Maximus as a protoscholastic who anticipates Thomas Aquinas's appropria- 
tion of Aristotle.?? While there are similarities in themes between Maximus 
and Thomas—such as a shared interest for questions of ontology and teleol- 
ogy, an appreciation of the filioque—this read of Maximus seems forced.?! 
Other contemporary theologians have incorporated aspects of his theology 
into more systematic works,?? giving Maximus a wider audience. Furthermore, 


18 Blowers openly admits his indebtedness to Balthasar see Blowers, Maximus the Confessor: 
Jesus Christ and the Transfiguration of the World, 103, passim, though not without some 
critical assessment. See ibid., 319ff. On the reception of Maximus the Confessor in mod- 
ern times, Aidan Nichols, Byzantine Gospel: Maximus the Confessor in Recent Scholarship; 
Andrew Louth, "Recent Research on St. Maximus the Confessor: A Survey,’ St. Vladimir's 
Theological Quarterly 42, no. 1 (1998): 67-84; Joshua Lollar, "The Reception of Maximian 
Thought in the Modern Era” in oH Mc, 564-80. 

19  SeeLlollar “The Reception of Maximian Thought,’ 570-571; Daley, "Translator's Forward" 
in Cosmic Liturgy, 16-17. For comments in this vein from one of Balthasar's contempo- 
raries, see Polycarp Sherwood, "Survey of Recent Work on Saint Maximus the Confessor," 
Traditio 20 (1964): 428-437. For a more general investigation of Balthasar's engagement of 
patristic material see Brian E. Daley, “Balthasar’s Reading of the Church Fathers,” in The 
Cambridge Companion to Hans Urs von Balthasar, ed. Edward T. Oakes and David Moss 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 187-206. 

20  Forexample, Alain Riou, Le monde et l'église selon Maxime le Confesseur (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1973); Jean Miguel Garrigues, Maxime le Confesseur: La charité, avenir divin de l'homme 
(Paris: Beauchesne, 1976); More recently, see Philipp G. Renczes, Agir de Dieu et liberté de 
l'homme: Recherches sur l'anthropologie théologique de saint Maxime le Confesseur (Paris: 
Cerf, 2004). For a critical look at Maximus's use of Aristotle, see Marius Portaru, "Classical 
Philosophical Influences: Aristotle and Platonism,” in OHMC, 127148. 

21 See A. Edward Siecienski, "Maximus the Confessor and Ecumenism,” in OHMC, 548-563. 
For another view, see Jean-Claude Larchet, Maxime le Confesseur, médiateur entre l'Orient 
et l'Occident (Paris: Cerf, 1998). 

22  SeeJohnZizioulas, Being as Communion: Studies in Personhood and the Church (Crestwood, 
NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 1985); Id. Communion and Otherness: Further Studies in 
Personhood and the Church (New York: T&T Clark, 2006). For critique of Zizioulas, see 
Blowers, Maximus the Confessor: Jesus Christ and the Transfiguration of the World, 185-86, 
316-18. For another example of systematic theology that engages Maximus the Confessor, 
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several authors have explored philosophical issues as they relate to Maximus's 
thought.?3 However, scholars have dedicated little time to read individual works 
of Maximus and have sought to understand these texts on their own terms.?^ 
Nicholas Constas notes that even in the multiplication of studies on Maximus, 
there remains a relative lack of diversity of Maximus's texts cited in published 
works.25 Hence, retrieval of Maximus in contemporary theology is partial due 
to the lack of research on singular texts and the bold, over-systematizations of 
his thought, which use only a small selection from his corpus. 

Furthermore, most studies tend to underscore Maximus's role in the his- 
tory of dogmatic development from Nicaea to Chalcedon at the expense of 
his exegetical work, following a trend in patristic studies that dominated 
the twentieth century.? For example, Balthasar considers Maximus's great 


See Nikolaos Loudovkios, A Eucharistic Ontology: Maximus the Confessor's Eschatological 
Ontology of Being as Dialogical Reciprocity, trans. Elizabeth Theokritoff (Brookline, MA: 
Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 2010). 

23 Eric Perl, “Methexis: Creation, Incarnation, and Deification in Saint Maximus the 
Confessor" (Ph.D. Diss. Yale University, 1991). Torstein Theodor Tollefson, Activity and 
Participation in Late Antique and Early Christian Thought (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2012), 126—132; More recently see the recent collected essays in the volume, Maximus the 
Confessor as a European Philosopher, ed. Sotiris Mitralexis, Georgios Steiris, and Marcin 
Podbielski (Eugene: Veritas, 2017). 

24 For example, Lars Thunberg's comprehensive volume Microcosm and Mediator uses 
Maximus as a pivot to move through topics of creation, fall, redemption, human vices, 
and virtues, but dedicates little time to analyzing at length specific texts in the main 
body of his work. Microcosm and Mediator: The Theological Anthropology of Maximus the 
Confessor, 2nd edition (Chicago: Open Court Publishing, 1995). Notable exceptions are 
Paul Blowers's study of Ad Thalassium, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy in Maximus the 
Confessor: An Investigation of the Quaestiones ad Thalassium (South Bend: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1991). On this work, see comments below. Regarding the Ambigua, see 
Joshua Lollar, To See into the Life of Things: The Contemplation of Nature in Maximus the 
Confessor and His Predecessors (Leiden: Brepols, 2013). 

25 "Translations of Maximus's works are as necessary today as they were in the ninth centu- 
ry. That scholars are introduced to texts largely by way of translations can be confirmed by 
a footnote check of recent articles on Maximus the Confessor, which for the most part cite 
only those works or passages that have been translated into modern languages. Scholars 
are institutionally rewarded for promoting novel theories and interpretations of texts, but 
the limited range of citations in many secondary studies raises a question about the depth 
of their engagement with the actual primary sources." Nicholas Constas, “St. Maximus 
the Confessor: The Reception of His Thought in East and West,” in Knowing the Purpose 
of Everything through the Resurrection: Proceedings of the Symposium on St. Maximus the 
Confessor, Belgrade, October 18-21, 2012, ed. Maxim Vasilijevié (Alhambra, CA: Sebastian 
Press, 2013), 34. 

26 For comment, see Brian E. Daley, God Visible: Patristic Christology Reconsidered (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2018), 1-27. 
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accomplishment to be the integration of the Chalcedonian definition into 
theological exposition, virtually ignoring his exegetical contribution." In 
keeping with this doctrinal emphasis, Maximus's theology is largely seen as a 
corrective to heretical strands of patristic thought, be it in Origen,?® Evagrius,?9 
or Dionysius.?? The doctrinal perspective has often led to interpret Maximus as 
being in conflict with the past. He is judged to be either correcting his heritage— 
in the case of Origen, Evagrius, and Dionysius—or to be blatantly manipulat- 
ing the patristic heritage to launch his own program. A good example of the 
latter is Balthasar's assertion that the presence of Gregory the Theologian in 
Maximus's Ambigua is simply an “ecclesial vehicle" for Maximus's own, more 
sophisticated theology?! Dalmais echoes this sentiment with respect to Ad 
Thalassium, claiming that Maximus's exegesis simply imitates Origen and that 
the scriptural difficulties presented by Thalassius provide a pretext for writing 
a "treatise of spiritual anthropology"? 

Lack of interest in late patristic exegesis, a genre in decline during Maximus's 
time,?? together with the scholarly emphasis on the dogmatic aspects of 


27 Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy. For an exploration of Balthasar's engagement with Maximus 
and the Council of Chalcedon, see O'Regan, “Von Balthasar and Thick Retrieval: Post- 
Chalcedonian Symphonic Theology," esp. 227-260. 

28 Polycarp Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua of St. Maximus the Confessor and His Refutation 
of Origenism (Rome: Herder, 1955). 

29  lrénée-Henri Dalmais, "Lhéritage évagrien dans la synthèse de saint Maxime le 
Confesseur, in Studia Patristica 8, ed. F. L. Cross (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1966), 356—363; 
Walther Vólker, Maximus Confessor als Meister des geistlichen Lebens (Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner, 1965). 

30 See John Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Crestwood: St. Vladimir's 
Seminary Press, 1975), 131-152. See also Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy, esp. 115-126. It should 
be noted that Balthasar later offers a more positive assessment of Dionysius in his Glory 
of the Lord. For an exploration of this change in position, see O'Regan, Thick Retrieval, 
229-245. 

31 Balthasar Cosmic Liturgy, 37. For insight on Gregory the Theologian's influence on 
Maximus, see Andrew Louth, "St. Gregory the Theologian and St. Maximus the Confessor: 
The Shaping of Tradition," in The Making and Remaking of Christian Doctrine: Essays in 
Honour of Maurice Wiles, ed. Sarah Coakley and David Pailin (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1993), 117-130. 

32  lrénée-Henri Dalmais, "Introduction," Saint Maxime le Confesseur: Le mystère du salut, 
trans. Astérios Argyriou (Namur: Editions du Soleil levant, 1964), 24. 

33 “Il motivo che ha spinto alla sua opera il primo catenista è stata solo la constatazione 
che di fronte alla ricchezza dell'esegesi precedente, diventava inutile cercare qualcosa di 
nuovo e conveniva invece riportare, in forma abbreviata, il vecchio, una constatazione, 
cioé, di inferiorità intellettuale e culturale; il successo strepitoso che accolse questa iniz- 
iativa è chiaro indizio che essa interpretava l'esigenza di una età culturalmente decaduta 
e conscia di tale decadenza" Manlio Simonetti, Lettera e/o allegoria: un contributo alla 
storia dellesegesi patristica (Rome: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 1985), 356. 
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Maximus's thought, divert attention from the fact that his two largest works are 
commentaries. Both his Ambigua and Ad Thalassium show Maximus engag- 
ing both the patristic and scriptural tradition that precedes him.?^ Maximus is 
first and foremost an interpreter of texts. In this sense, his project ought to be 
considered broadly exegetical. In line with this mode of thinking, Pelikan ar- 
gues for a re-evaluation of the Confessor's use of sources: "Such, then, was the 
structure of authority in the theology of Maximus: the teaching 'of a council 
or of a father or of scripture, but in fact of all three, in a dynamic interrela- 
tion by which no one of the three could be isolated as the sole authority.’ 
Maximus's preferred literary form is scholia, where he reflects on difficult pas- 
sages in an interpretive role. This type of literature is by nature occasional 
and usually a response to a request to aid in understanding a difficult text. 
Louth describes Maximus's interpretive vocation well: "Although Maximus 
the Confessor is a speculative theologian of genius, he does not see himself, 
as would some later theologians, as constructing a theological system. He sees 
himself as interpreting a tradition that has come down to him, and interpret- 
ing it for the sake of others."36 


2 The False Distinction between Scripture and Asceticism in the 
Interpretation of Ad Thalassium 


In light of Maximus's traditional—but not traditionalist—stance, the two 
principal themes in Ad Thalassium, the ascetic doctrine of the passions and 
Scripture, are not two disconnected subjects in the early Church. If, as Pelikan 
and Louth suggest, Maximus is fundamentally a man interpreting his fore- 
bears for his contemporaries, we should be mindful of the interrelationship 
between these two traditions—exegetical and ascetic—when approaching 


34 Fora discussion of Maximus's retrieval of the past through critical reading, see Augustine 
Casiday, Remember the Days of Old: Orthodox Thinking on the Patristic Heritage (Crestwood, 
NY: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2013), 75ff. 

35 Jaroslav Pelikan, “Council or Father or Scripture’ in Maximus the Confessor,’ in The 
Heritage of the Early Church: Essays in Honor of Georges Florovsky, ed. David Neiman and 
Margaret A. Schatkin (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1973), 287. 
The title of the essay is itself a reference to Opusc. 15 (PG 91:180). Pelikan also references a 
significant passage where Maximus puts the authority of Gregory the Theologian on the 
same level as Scripture. For a recent treatment of Maximus's engagement with Gregory, 
see Nicholas Constas, “Introduction,” in On Difficulties in the Church Fathers: The Ambigua, 
vol. 1 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2014), xiii-xv. 

36 Andrew Louth, Maximus the Confessor (London: Routledge, 1996), 21. Italics in the 
original. 
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Ad Thalassium, lest Maximus be divorced from the ascetic milieu in which he 
wrote and the theological enterprise out of which he worked. 

While exegetical commentary is Maximus's primary method of theology, 
few have discerned how Scripture shapes Maximus's account of one of the 
principal concerns of Ad Thalassium: human passibility. Already Photius, the 
earliest witness to Maximus's largest exegetical work?" divides the text accord- 
ing to subject matter: The Introduction and Question 1 form a treatise on the 
passions, while Questions 2-65 deal with scriptural difficulties. The distinc- 
tion fails to account for the ascetic themes that Maximus weaves throughout 
Ad Thalassium and the way he uses exegesis to provide adequate answers to 
these problems. 

Balthasar treats the passions and apatheia in Cosmic Liturgy without prop- 
er historical contextualization and neglects the role these themes play in 
Maximus's exegesis. For Balthasar, Maximus is more original than traditional 
because the Confessor succeeds in lifting apatheia from a rationalizing, dis- 
incarnate "gnosticism" and integrates it into his own (whether Maximus or 
Balthasar's) original "theo-logic" of the Incarnation as interpreted through 
the lens of Chalcedon. Hence, Balthasar writes: “Apatheia can play the role in 
Maximus's thought that it does only because it conforms to the deepest struc- 
ture of his thought.’38 Related to this, Balthasar considers Maximus's teaching 
on pathos to be derived from his respect for "creaturely existence." Here, as has 
been noted elsewhere, Balthasar is concerned with the problems of German 
idealism and sees Maximus as an ally to construct a convincing Christian alter- 
native.?? On close analysis, Balthasar's view gives the impression that Maximus 
simply lifts a token word and applies his own meaning to it. Balthasar's subse- 
quent interpretation on synthesizing apatheia and the polarities of the "spiri- 
tual” and the “physical” is determined by this viewpoint.^? 

Paul Blowers, beginning with his landmark study of Ad Thalassium;^! is a 
close reader of Maximus, teaching us much about the Confessor's thought. 
His work is largely divided along the same lines as Photius's distinction: 1) An 


37 Eriugena’s Latin translation (864—866) is our earliest manuscript evidence of Ad 
Thalassium, while Photius's testimony is only bibliographical. He does, however, sum- 
marize accurately the Introduction as well as the difficulties in Scripture dealt with in the 
work. The Bibliotheca dates to the ninth century. 

38 Balthasar Cosmic Liturgy, 283. 

39 Daley, "Translator's Forward,” Cosmic Liturgy, 15-16; Blowers, Jesus Christ and the Trans- 

figuration of the World, 320-321. 

40 Fora recent view that draws on Balthasar's position, see Frederick D. Aquino, "Maximus 
the Confessor, in The Spiritual Senses, ed. Paul L. Gavrilyuk and Sarah Coakley (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2012), 104-111. 

41 Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy. 
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explanation of the particulars of Maximus's biblical hermeneutics*? and 2) An 
exploration of Maximus's account of the human passibility and the patristic 
theme of the passions.*3 In his detailed study of Maximus's Ad Thalassium, 
Blowers shows great facility in navigating Maximus's difficult prose and pro- 
vides his own translation of texts. He claims the prevailing ascetical-spiritual 
content in Ad Thalassium has led scholars away from considering it as an ex- 
egetical work on its own terms.^^ To this end, Blowers locates Ad Thalassium 
within the literary tradition of monastic instruction, such as the Sayings of 
the Desert Fathers, the monastic rules of Basil and John Cassian, as well as the 
correspondence of Palestinian monks Barsinufius and John, and the works of 
Athanasius of Sinai. Blowers concludes that, given the history of the genre and 
the scope of the work, no narrative structure unites the disparate quaestiones. 
Rather, Maximus responds to scriptural difficulties—either real or apparent— 
in “a stylized mode of moral and spiritual instruction" for the benefit and edu- 
cation of Thalassius's monks.*5 


42 See id. "The Anagogical Imagination: Maximus the Confessor and the Legacy of the 
Origenian Hermeneutics,’ Origeniana Sexta: Origene et la Bible, ed. Giles Dorvial and 
Alain Le Boulluec (Louvain: Peeters, 1995), 639-654; id. “The World in the Mirror of the 
Holy Scripture: Maximus the Confessor's Short Hermeneutical Treatise in Ambiguum 
ad Joannem 37,” in In Dominico Eloquio: In Lordly Eloquence. Essays on Patristic Exegesis 
in Honor of Robert Louis Wilken, ed. Paul Blowers, Angela Russell Christman, and 
David G. Hunter (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2002), 408-426; id. "The 
Interpretive Dance: Concealment, Disclosure, and Deferral of Meaning in Maximus 
the Confessor's Hermeneutical Theology" Knowing the Purpose of Creation through the 
Resurrection, 253-259; id. "The Transfiguration of Jesus Christ as Saturated Phenomenon' 
and as Key to the Dynamics of Biblical Revelation in Saint Maximus the Confessor,’ 
in What Is The Bible?: The Patristic Doctrine of Scripture, ed. Matthew Baker and Mark 
Mourachian (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2016), 83-102. 

43 Blowers has generated many valuable studies in this regard. The basic articles that deal 
with Maximus's account of the passions in light of the patristic tradition are "Gentiles of 
the Soul: Maximus the Confessor on the Substructure and Transformation of the Human 
Passions,’ Journal of Early Christian Studies 4, no. 1 (1996): 57-85; "The Dialectics and 
Therapeutics of Desire in Maximus the Confessor" Vigiliae Christianae 65 (2011): 425-451. 
More recently, Blowers has put Maximus in dialogue with contemporary ethical theory, 
see "Aligning and Reorienting the Passible Self: Maximus the Confessor's Virtue Ethics," 
Studies in Christian Ethics 26, no. 3 (2013): 333-350. For a more general account in the 
wider context of the Philokalia, a crucial text for the Eastern Christian tradition, see “Hope 
for the Passible Self: The Use and Transformation of the Human Passions in the Fathers 
of the Philokalia,’ in The Philokalia: Exploring the Classic Text of Orthodox Spirituality, ed. 
Brock Bingaman and Bradley Nassif (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 216—229. 

44 See Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy, 1318. 

45 Ibid., 69-70. 
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In later work, Blowers turns to Maximus's moral psychology and attempts 
to understand the philosophical apparatus available to Maximus to interpret 
human passibility. He observes the classic problem both in ancient philosophy 
and emerging early Christian discourse regarding the passions. Are they essen- 
tial aspects of a human being or not? In reconstructing Maximus's doctrine of 
the passions, Blowers compares Maximus's view with earlier thinkers, such as 
Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, but does little to relate this to his prior work on 
Maximus's exegesis. In fact, Blowers claims that in Ad Thalassium, Maximus 
fails to provide a full treatise on the passions, despite Thalassius's long request 
for one in the Introduction.*® 

This begs the question: what should we expect a doctrinal treatise on the 
passions to look like? It is not by mistake that Thalassius sends Maximus two 
sets of questions—one ascetic, the other scriptural. Maximus participates in 
a long monastic tradition of handling questions about moral psychology in 
the context of biblical interpretation. Exegesis was not simply a literary quib- 
ble for the early Christians, even though giants like Origen and Augustine put 
the Christian tradition on surer philological and rhetorical footing. Rather, the 
Bible was the locus for discussing the problems, trials, needs, and questions 
of the Christian life. Therefore, it is misleading when Sherwood cautiously 
describes Ad Thalassium as a work of exegesis “only in an extended sense."^? 
Dalmais and Bardy’s*® considerations of Maximus's exegesis in Ad Thalassium 
indicate a more myopic understanding of patristic biblical interpretation than 
Maximus himself would permit. Blowers inherits this critical situation and 
deals with the ascetic-spiritual material separately from the more exegetical 
features of Maximus's work. 


46 Blowers, "Gentiles of the Soul,’ 66. For Maximus's full list of questions, see Introduction 
(CCSG 7: 23-29). 

47 Polycarp Sherwood, “Exposition and Use of Scripture in St. Maximus as Manifest in 
the Quaestiones ad Thalassium,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 24 (1958), 202-207. To 
which I respond, what definition of exegesis are we choosing? On the rediscovery and 
appreciation of patristic exegesis in modern scholarship, see Frances Young, Biblical 
Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1997); Brian E. Daley, “Is Patristic Exegesis Still Usable?” Communio 29, no. 1 (2002): 
185-216; R. R. Reno and John O'Keefe, Sanctified Vision: An Introduction to Early Christian 
Interpretation (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press 2005); Hans Boersma, 
Scripture as Real Presence: Sacramental Exegesis and the Early Church (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Academic, 2017). 

48  Onthe pessimistic views of Maximus's exegetical work see Dalmais, “Introduction,” Saint 
Maxime le Confesseur: Le mystére du salut, 24. Gustave Bardy, "La litérature patristique 
des Quaestiones et Responsiones’ sur l'Écriture Sainte,’ Revue Biblique 41 (1932): 210-236, 
341-369, 515-537; 42 (1933): 14-30, 211-229, 328-352. 
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3 Exegetical Discernment of the Passions and Apatheia 


Monastic concerns about the perfection of human passibility grew directly out 
of the early Christian attempt to do what Frances Young describes as “estab- 
lishing reference." She writes: “For those who accept scriptural authority, the 
world of the text gives meaning to the world outside of the text. Conversely, the 
world outside the text enables the meaning inside the text to be discerned.”49 
Exegetes bore the brunt of the burden to demonstrate that Scripture could 
be effective in this task of formation. More than establishing the meanings 
of words, exegetes had the larger task of showing how Scripture could refer to 
and inform the world around them. It was a matter of relating "two worlds"— 
Scripture and society. In other words, Christians had to prove that the “world of 
the text" and the ^world outside the text" could speak to one another. Christian 
Scripture, in order to establish its authority, had to "dialogue" with the world, if 
it hoped to reform it to any degree. 

Maximus required the right tools to make these scriptural passages speak 
to the situations he was asked to address. He had at his disposal strategies and 
concepts developed by ancient philosophy and mediated by prior Christian 
authors. Christians used Greek ideas to suit their purposes in articulating 
the Christian mystery and, in so doing, significantly changed them. Scripture 
was an essential instrument in this reconstruction. Early Christian discus- 
sion of the passions and its related term, apatheia, is a prime example of what 
Robert Wilken sees as the discernment of the early Church.’ °° Philosophical 
ideas entered into Christian discourse through a process of what I call “exe- 
getical discernment.’ These ideas were used to explain concepts in Scripture. 
Reciprocally, Scripture reformed aspects of Greek philosophical ideas to fit 
new Christian categories. 

In what follows, I will outline an example of early Christian “exegetical dis- 
cernment” of the passions and apatheia, describing the philosophical origins 
of these themes and their Christian development through biblical interpreta- 
tion. To understand Maximus's project in Ad Thalassium requires this back- 
ground. Maximus inherits this earlier tradition as well as the inherent tensions 
between philosophical anthropology and biblical data. The uniqueness of 


49 Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of Christian Culture, 139. 

50 Robert L. Wilken, “Maximus the Confessor on the Affections in Historical Perspective,” 
in Asceticism, ed. Vincent L. Wimbush and Richard Valantasis (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1998), 412-423. I use the word "passions" to designate the vicious emotional activity 
denoted by the Greek “ray.” I choose to leave the word “apatheia” untranslated to avoid 
confusion with the conventional English term “apathy,” as the Greek word need not de- 
note lack of feeling or cold indifference. 
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Maximus's position is best seen in light of his engagement with this back- 
ground. The following discussion is aided by the work of Michel Spanneut, 
whose dedication to this topic and thorough examination of the doctrine of 
apatheia in Ancient Greek philosophy and early Christianity throughout his 
career has yet to be fully incorporated into scholarship.*! 

The origins of Christian consideration of the passions and its perfec- 
tion as apatheia lie in Stoicism. The Stoics provided both a lens to examine 
the Christian narrative and a language to discuss Christian moral behavior. 
Advocating not just the moderation of vicious, passionate activity, but its 
eradication and replacement with positive emotions, Stoicism squared well 
with the moral injunction, “Be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect." *? 
However, biblical language required significant revisions. For example, the 
psalmist's lyrical trope to "fear the Lord" presented at worst a muddle or at best 
a chance to rethink some of the Stoic program. Also, the combination of "love" 
as a biblical name of God and the erotic material found in the Song of Songs 
challenged pervasive attitudes, both pagan and Christian, about eros. 

Let me be clear that, while Stoic themes, language, and concepts can be ob- 
served in the Confessor, particularly in his cosmology and theory of the logoi,>3 
Stoicism was not a living school or stand-alone option in philosophy avail- 
able to Maximus.5^ Furthermore, Christians did not belong to a single school. 


51 His two principal studies are id. “Apatheia ancienne, apatheia chrétienne. Iére partie: 
L'apatheia ancienne," Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt 11, 36, no. 7 (1994): 
4640-4717 and "Lapatheia chrétienne aux quatres premiers siècles,’ Proche-Orient 
Chrétien 52 (2002): 165-302. See also Le stoicisme des pères de l'Église de Clément de Rome 
à Clément d'Alexandrie (Paris: Éditions du Seuil, 1969); "l'impact de l'apatheia stoicenne 
sur la pensée chrétienne jusqu'à saint Augustin in Cristianismo y aculturacion en tiem- 
pos del Imperio Romano,’ in Cristianismo y aculturacion en tiempos del Imperio Romano, 
ed. A. Gonzalez Blanco and J. M. Blazquez Martinez (Murcia: Universidad de Murcia, 
1990), 39—52; see also, Brad Inwood, Ethics and Human Action in Early Stoicism (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1985); Richard Sorabji, Emotion and Peace of Mind: From Stoic Agitation 
to Christian Temptation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000); Margaret Graver, Stoicism 
and Emotion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2007). 

52 Mt5:48. 

53 See Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 73-93. Loudovikos, Eucharistic Ontology, 61- 
67; Demetrios Harper, “Avte§ovotoc: Activity as Assent or Co-actuality? Compatibilism, 
Natural Law, and the Maximian Synthesis,” in Maximus the Confessor as European 
Philosopher, 272—283. See also his fuller treatment, id. Analogy of Love: St. Maximus the 
Confessor and the Foundation of Ethics (Crestwood: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2020). 
Harper's analysis requires consideration. However, the publication of his book occurred 
during the final stages of the production of my current volume. I plan to address his argu- 
ments in a subsequent study. 

54 On the survival of Stoic ideas and its interaction with Platonism and Aristotelianism in 
late antiquity, see Brad Inwood, “Stoicism,” in The Cambridge History of Philosophy in 
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Rather, they were eclectic in their use of philosophy. Hence, Maximus's sources 
for this material were indirect and dependent upon this historical reception of 
the ascetic-exegetical tradition that I propose. If he were to know any Stoic the- 
ory directly, one possible theory is that Maximus received it through Nemesius 
of Emesa's De natura hominis.5> Maximus is a key textual witness to the fourth- 
century bishop's text and is the first to attribute the work to Nemesius instead 
of Gregory of Nyssa.96 However, Nemesius is critical of Stoic ideas, particularly 
on divine providence.5? More importantly, Maximus's use of Nemesius is little 
more than doxographic. In many instances, Maximus cuts and pastes defini- 
tions from De natura hominis into his own work.5? In Ambiguum 10, Maximus 
employs extensive borrowings and in some cases verbatim quotations from 
Nemesius to discuss the taxonomy of the passions. Here, Thunberg ar- 
gues that Maximus quotes from a florilegium of Nemesius. Maximus records 
Nemesius's binomy of the passions of pleasure (Sovy) and grief (Avr), rather 
than replacing it with his own dialectic— pleasure (1j8ov/]) and pain (680vq)—a 
theme he explores at length in Ad Thalassium.®° The dates of the composition 
of Ambigua and Ad Thalassium overlap, as do many themes. However, the ver- 
batim quoting and lack of amendment demonstrate that while Maximus uses 
Nemesius in his text, he does not necessarily use Nemesius to think. On the 
contrary, Maximus's open engagement with the exegetical and ascetical tradi- 
tion is a more likely source for his ideas on the passions and apatheia. 


4 The Passions and Human Apatheia 


In Christian discourse, one of the lasting legacies of Stoicism is its doctrine 
of the passions. The Stoics consider the passions— disturbing states, feelings, 
actions, and experiences of evil—as things to be avoided. The novelty of their 
teaching lies in how they define, deal with, and argue for the elimination of 
the passions as necessary for human perfection. Stobaeus gives a standard 


Late Antiquity vol. 1, ed. Lloyd P. Gerson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), 
126-139. 

55 .Nemesius Emesenus, De Natura Hominis, ed. Moreno Moriani (Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1987). 

56 Moreno Moriani, La tradizione manoscritta del “De natura hominis" di Nemesio (Milan: 
Vita e Pensiero, 1981), 101-105. 

57 R.W. Sharples, “Nemesius of Emesa and Some Theories of Divine Providence,’ Vigiliae 
Christianae 37, no. 2 (1983): 141-156. 

58 | Aswhen,for example, Maximus cites Nemesius in a list of definitions of the will, cf. ospuc. 
(PG 91: 277C). 

59  ambig.10 (PG 91:1196C-1200A). 

60 Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 205 n215. 
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definition of the Stoic account of the passions that explains the essential ele- 
ments and underpinnings of the theory: 


They [the Stoics] say that passion is an impulse which is excessive and 
disobedient to the dictates of reason, or a movement of the soul, which 
is irrational and contrary to nature; and that all passions belong to the 
soul's commanding-faculty.9! 


Here a passion is described as an irrational movement of the soul. The Stoic 
definition of soul affects the rest of the account of the passions. When Stobaeus 
says that “all passions belong to the soul's commanding-faculty,” he is referring 
to what has been described as the Stoic “monistic psychology.” The Stoics hold 
that the soul does not include distinct parts simultaneously in conflict.9? All 
acts, virtuous or vicious, are expressions of the unitary commanding-faculty, 
similar to dispositional personality traits.6 This is in direct contrast to the 
Platonic vision of the psyche.™ Plato ascribes passionate behavior either to the 
body® or to the soul’s desiring (€mt9vpyttxdv) or irascible (6uposi8éc) parts.96 


61 Stobaeus 2.88,8—-90,6, LS 65A (1.410-411). N.B.: I use the thematic numbering system 
(e.g. “65A”) found in The Hellenistic Philosophers 2 vol., eds. A. A. Long and D. N. Sedley 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987). In parentheses, I put the volume number 
followed by page numbers: 1.410 - volume 1, page 410. 

62  Galen'sattempt to locate parts of the soul in the thought of Zeno is usually considered an 
attempt to valorize the mistaken position of Posidonius. See Galen, On Hippocrates' and 
Plato's Doctrines 5.6.34—7, LS 651 (1.413). For comment see Ls (1.422). This is not to say that 
the Stoic account cannot accommodate moral conflict. Stoics describe it as a “fluttering” 
(totic), a rapid oscillation between differing judgments. 

63 Sara C. Byers argues that Platonic and Stoic visions of the psyche are essentially similar 
ways to describe moral conflict in the human psyche. See ead., "Augustine on the 'Divided 
Self’: Platonist or Stoic?,” Augustinian Studies 38, no. 1 (2007): 105-108. Byers's argument 
draws heavily from John M. Rist's article, *Plato Says We Have Tripartite Souls. If He is 
Right, What Can We Do About It?,” in Sophies Maietores. Chercheurs de Sagesse: Hommage 
à Jean Pépin, ed. Marie-Odile Goulet-Cazé, et al. (Paris: Institut d'études augustiniennes, 
1992), 103-124. 

64 “The Stoics ... found a way to introduce reason into the functioning of the animal soul 
without introducing the kind of psychological dualism. There is no trace for a 'divided 
self' in Stoic psychology, Inwood, Ethics and Human Action, 5. Long and Sedley agree with 
this view. See Ls (1.321). 

65 Phaedo 66C. 

66 Phaedrus 246A-54E. Plato's terminology to describe the soul is not consistent, at times 
discussing “parts (uégv))" Republic 442B, 444B, "forms (&(8*))" Timaeus 69C, 77B, or "types 
(yévq)" Republic 441C, 443D, and 444B. J. M. Rist argues that the latter is Plato's normal 
term for talking about soul in the Republic. Instead of Platonic “parts of the soul,” Rist em- 
phasizes Plato's image of the city and compares talk about the soul with the treatment of 
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The rational part (Aoytotuxóv) must rein in these lower parts—like a good 
chariot driver at the helm of steeds—to achieve balance and to move forward. 
Since, for the Stoics, the passions do not belong to independent and lasting 
parts of the psyche, the Stoics advocate not for their moderation (yetpromdetc) 
but for their eradication (dria). 

Hence, for the Stoics, passionate behavior consists of a mistaken judgment 
or a false opinion (8ó£a) before a given impression. Helpful here is the Stoics’ 
description of the four cardinal passions—fear (qoc), desire (em9vpix), dis- 
tress (Aum), and pleasure (Sov): 


Distress is an irrational contraction or a fresh opinion (óta) that some- 
thing bad is present, at which people think it right to be contracted. Fear 
is an irrational shrinking aversion, or avoidance of an expected dan- 
ger. Appetite is an irrational stretching, or pursuit of an expected good. 
Pleasure is an irrational swelling, or a fresh opinion that something good 
is present, at which people think it right to be swollen.97 


Here, the relationship between judgment and action is worked out in some 
detail. Every human action coincides with the endorsement of a proposition. 
When a mistake occurs in judgment, the mind issues an imperative to avoid 
things thought wrongly to be fearful or to pursue things thought wrongly to be 
desirable or pleasurable. 

Passions, then, are inaccurate judgments about the experiences of perceived 
goods and evils. Hence, virtue for the Stoics consists not in controlling such re- 
actions, but in eliminating false thinking about them. The Sage represents the 
Stoic ideal. Insofar as he is rid of bad or incorrect judgments, the Sage is &na- 
7c, free of passionate states and behaviors. However, this does not mean that 
the Sage is absolutely deprived of emotional activity; such would be a corpse. 
On the contrary, the Sage possesses corollary ednaGetot, or good emotions, such 
as joy (xap&), caution (evAc&Betx), or wish (BobAyots).68 Correct thinking and 
action with respect to stimuli characterize these good emotions. For example, 


different types of citizens: “The soul is like a crowd of individuals searching for a common 
direction and feeling incomplete, inadequate, and lacking a sense of unity" See "Plato 
Says We Have Tripartite Souls,’ 110. For the ethical ramifications of this divided self, see 
id., Real Ethics: Rethinking the Foundations of Morality (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2002), 61-118. 

67 Andronicus, On Passions I, LS 65 B (1.411). 

68 Diogenes Laertius 7.116, LS 65F (1.412). I translate cònaðeiat as “good emotions" and not 
"good passions" for clear contrast in English with the negative, vicious passions, “na6%.’ 
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joy is the true belief that something good has happened, and wish is a desire 
for a genuine good. 

The Stoics take a “vitalist” position regarding substances like the soul and 
God.8? Stoics conceive of the mind (hyepovıxóv) as a material substance, which 
extends through the body like ether or the tentacles of an octopus.”° All of the 
activity of the mind—including cognition and action—is considered a unified 
psychosomatic event. Hence, passionate activity is coupled with physicalized 
sensations, such as the “avoidance” associated with fear and distress as a “con- 
traction" (cucvoA1)). Conversely, desire is expressed as a "swelling" (Emapatc).” 
Because cognition is always an embodied phenomenon, even in the perfected 
state of the Stoic Sage, physical reactions can still occur without ceding to full- 
blown passionate activity. Stoics call these morally neutral phenomena nporá- 
etat or propassiones. They are physical reactions or “bites,” such as shuddering, 
crying, or blushing that, while empirically similar to passions, do not coincide 
with the false proposition and assent that constitutes a passion.”? As we will 
see in Origen of Alexandria, this concept of propassiones is used to describe 
moral injunctions in Scripture as well as difficult passages regarding Christ and 
the saints. 

Going back to Stobaeus's definition, he specifies that a passion is an irra- 
tional movement contrary to nature. He later makes a necessary qualification, 
saying "irrational" and "contrary to nature" are not to be understood in their 
conventional meaning. His distinction between “reason,” the instrument by 
which man deliberates and acts, and “Right Reason" or “the will of Zeus" is 
helpful. Right Reason is to be understood as the pervasive presence of reason 
or logos in the universe. In Stoic cosmology, Right Reason or the will of Zeus 


69 Iuse the term "vitalist" rather than “materialist” in the Cartesian sense of the term to 
describe the Stoic position that there are no immaterial substances. 

70  Calcidius 220, Ls 53G; Aetius 4.211—4, LS 53H. A clever image the Stoics use is the octopus. 
Having no bony skeleton, the animal expands or contracts in relation to stimuli in its 
environment. The divided tentacles of the octopus do not affect the essential unity of the 
soul as conceived by the Stoics. On this point, see Ls (1.321). 

71 Andronicus, On Passions 1, LS 65B (1.411). 

72  liponó6etu or propassiones are generally considered features of imperial Stoicism— 
such as Seneca—and not of the early Stoicism described in the fragments of Zeno and 
Chrysippus. However, Margaret Graver argues rightly for the plausibility of their existence 
in the earlier Stoa on the basis of a close reading of texts of Philo. See ead., “Philo of 
Alexandria and the Origins of the Stoic IIpomd@eta,” Phronesis 44, no. 4 (1999): 300-326. 
For an attempt to understand mpomdGetat in light of the Early Stoa, see Inwood, Ethics and 
Human Action, 176-181. Because of an awareness of original sin, certain early Christians, 
especially of the encratite sort, took the extreme position of the Cynics, who held that 
even these physicalized "bites" or first movements are evidence of a vicious mind. 
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governs the universe and permeates it. The human being's goal is “the smooth 
flow of life,” which consists in acting and living according to this guiding reason: 


Therefore, living in agreement with nature comes to be the end, which is 
in accordance with the nature of oneself and that of the whole, engaging 
in no activity wont to be forbidden by the universal law, which is the right 
reason pervading everything and identical to Zeus, who is this director of 
the administration of existing things. And the virtue of the happy man 
and his good flow of life are just this: always doing everything on the basis 
of the concordance of each man’s guardian spirit with the will of the ad- 
ministrator of the whole.” 


For the Stoics, “acting contrary to nature” means contravening the will of Zeus. 
Thus, passionate behavior is “irrational” insofar as man misuses his own reason 
and is therefore out of sync with Right Reason, which guides the universe. As a 
result, all passionate activity is “contrary to nature,” yet still “rational” because 
it occurs through the use of human rationality."^ 

Several consequences flow from the Stoic account of the passions. First, 
the rational character of all human action extends to his passionate behavior. 
Every passion is a deliberate act of assent issued by the mind. Such a claim 
demands a high level of human responsibility for one's actions. Second, even 
if these particular moments of passion instantiate a constant disposition to- 
ward irrational behavior, such a condition is not incurable. If the mind of Zeus 
and therefore “Right Reason" is knowable, then, with the right program or ther- 
apy, human moral perfection is possible, though rare. While apatheia describes 
the perfected human, it is not an end in itself for the Stoics."5 Apatheia is not 
itself a virtue, but the ground of all virtuous action." The Stoics do not set out 


73 Diogenes Laertius 7.87—9, Ls 63C (1.395). 

74 For relevant discussion, see Inwood, Ethics and Human Action, 41; Graver, Stoicism and 
Emotion, 63—66. 

75 Graver explains this well: “We should remember that the attainment of apatheia is not in 
itself the goal of personal development. For the founding Stoics the endpoint of progress 
was simply that one should come to understand the world correctly. The disappearance 
of the pathé comes with that changed intellectual condition: one who is in a state of 
knowledge does not assent to anything false, and the evaluations upon which the pathe 
depend really are false." Stoicism and Emotion, 210. 

76  "l'apatheia n'est pas une vertu; elle est la disposition fondamentale qui les porte toutes." 
Spanneut, “Apatheia ancienne,” 4658. The Cynics and Skeptics envisioned àmá6eta or &ta- 
pačia as a desirable attitude, both intellectual and moral, which is marked by almost total 
insensitivity and indifference toward externals. Ibid., 4663-4665. 
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to achieve apatheia or to "feel good,’ but, instead, to act in accordance with 
Right Reason.7? 


5 Divine Apatheia 


Much more consequential for Christian thinking is God's status as apathes. In 
much of Greek philosophical thought, God is considered apathes insofar as 
he is unable to be moved or acted upon. However, the Stoics never use &na- 
7c to refer to God. Instead, they speak of God as Right Reason or the will of 
Zeus, who inheres in the universe and forms it and shapes it as a foundational 
principle: 


They [the Stoics] think that there are two principles of the universe, 
that which acts (tò xoto0v) and that which is acted upon (tò m&cyov). 
That which is acted upon is unqualified substance, i.e. matter (024v); that 
which acts is the reason (Adyov) in it, i.e. God (0&óv). For this, since it is 
everlasting, constructs every single thing throughout all matter.79 


God is an active principle (tò voto6v) and therefore lacks passivity. However, 
for the Stoics, God inheres in matter as a physical substance, similar to how 
the soul is coextensive with the body. Insofar as God is a material substance, 
he also is subject to being acted upon. Hence, paradoxically for the Stoics, God 
both is and is not &xo6r/c. For this reason, the Stoics never use apatheia in ref- 
erence to God, but always use it as a moral category for man.” Also, the Stoics 
define human virtue as “consistent character" (ġuoñoyovpevy Qui6sctc). Long 
and Sedley note that 6poXoyía is “ideally suited to capture the essence of Stoic 
virtue, since its linguistic form (homo-logia) is interpretable as ‘harmony of (or 


77 Central to this claim is the idea of a true proposition. “I am happy" is a true proposition 
insofar as Iam obtaining happiness. Stobaeus recounts a helpful distinction. "Yet they say 
that while happiness is set up as a target (oxóroc), the end (téAo¢) is to obtain happiness.” 
Stobaeus, 2.77, 16-27 Ls 63A (1.394). Long and Sedley explain the distinction between cxó- 
Toc and téAog in these terms: "Happiness is an objectively specifiable state of affairs, the 
same for all, but our end as individuals is ‘to be happy’ by getting happiness for ourselves. 
This seems to be the point of the rather strained distinction between happiness as ‘target’ 
and being happy as ‘end’. ‘Being happy’ will be the incorporeal predicate which signifies 
someone's possession of happiness: We aim at happiness in order that ‘being happy’ can 
truly be predicated of ourselves.’ Ls (1.400). 

78 Diogenes Laertius 7.134, LS 44B (1.268). 

79  Spanneut fails to grasp this point about the materiality of God. “Apatheia ancienne," 
4646-4647; id. “Lapatheia chrétienne," 166-169. 
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with) reason."5? That is why Chrysippus claimed a wise man could be as virtu- 
ous as Zeus.?! Strictly speaking, àxá6&t entails acting consistently with reason, 
not being like God. 

This distinction is important because, for most Greek philosophers, God 
is consistently &naðýç.8? Divine apatheia in this sense is not a moral but an 
ontological category. God, as an immaterial mover distinct from creation, is 
not susceptible to change. For Plato, to be altered (&Motodc8at) happens least 
to the best of things. God, the summit of perfection, is thus by nature impass- 
able, that is, unable to be changed or acted upon.5? Early Christians regularly 
used this metaphysical notion in Plato, since he likewise posits an affinity be- 
tween the human soul and God. This claim echoes Genesis's affirmation that 
humans are made in God's image and likeness.9^ However, for Christians, the 
soul is not naturally immortal. The human being instantiated this divine like- 
ness through virtuous acts and, through this gradual perfection, were gifted by 
grace with immortality. 


6 Christian Apatheia in Clement and Origen: the Problem of Desire 


Highlighting the differences between Stoic and Platonic divine apatheia is im- 
portant before dealing with Christian literature. Following their Jewish exeget- 
ical ancestor Philo,55 the Greek Fathers accepted the Stoic concept of apatheia 
as a moral category for man. Likewise, they accepted the Platonic understand- 
ing of apatheia as an ontological quality of God.96 The Incarnation fuses these 


80 LS (1.383). 

81 He also claimed that virtue could be lost. This was a debated point between Chrysippus 
and Cleanthes. The latter believed that the wise man could never be shaken from his 
moral disposition. Cf. Plutarch On Common Conceptions 1062-1063b Ls 61T; 61U (1.382). 
For comment see LS (1.385). 

82 Spanneut, “Apatheia ancienne,” 4647. 

83 Republic 380E-381C; Aristotle, Metaphysics, book 12, 1073a 11. 

84 Plato discusses d6otwots Os as a human ideal four times throughout his works: Republic 
10.613B; Theaeteus 176A—B; Timaeus 90A; Laws 716B. On the relationship of this concept 
and its development within Christian tradition, see J. M. Rist, What Is Truth?, 2off. 

85 Ihave chosen to focus only on Christian authors. For Philo's incorporation of Stoicism into 
his exegesis, see Graver, Stoicism and Emotion, 102-108. She argues that Philo’s concept 
of mpondGeto is plausibly derived from the early Stoa. For Philo’s influence on Christian 
exegetes, see David T. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: A Survey (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1993); Mark Sheridan Language for God in the Patristic Tradition, 61-78. 

86 Michel Spanneut, "L'apatheia divine. Des anciens aux pères de l'église," in Historiam per- 
scrutari: miscellanea di studi offerti al prof: Ottorino Pasquato, ed. Mario Maritano (Rome: 
Editrice LAs, 2002), 637-652. 
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two categories, since Christ is both ontologically &naðýç insofar as his divine 
nature is not susceptible to change, and morally &naðýç insofar as he is free 
of ethical imperfections. Here, apatheia shifts from terrestrial perfection, as 
in the Stoic view, to a divine vocation through the Christian appropriation of 
the term. 

With Clement of Alexandria, the Stoic account of the passions enters un- 
equivocally into Christian discourse, although prior apologists, such as Justin 
Martyr and Athenagoras, adumbrate it" Clement's understanding of the 
passions and apatheia unfolds on two related levels: 1) the divine apatheia of 
God the Father and the incarnate Christ; 2) the human apatheia of the per- 
fected Christian. 

For Clement, God is ànaðýç by nature.8? Clement intends divine apatheia 
in a Stoic sense, emphasizing its moral qualities: God is not irascible (&6vpoc) 
and is without desire (&vemt8bpytos).8° Thus, he is not subject to passions as 
the Stoics understand them. It follows that Christ, while assuming passible 
flesh, remains darc while on Earth.9?? As such, Clement considers Christ to- 
tally free (dmdAvtos) of human passions. Even in his fleshly existence, Christ 
is elevated to the state of apatheia. The identification of Christ with apatheia 
figures into Clement's concept of the perfect Christian. Clement affirms that 
the perfect Christian or gnostic?! is likewise apathes.?? However, the Christian 
is not naturally so; he comes to apatheia through ascetic effort perfected 
by grace.?? Clement considers Christian apatheia to be the restoration of 
divine likeness.9* 


87 For Justin, see 1 apol. 57.2; 10.2; II apol. 1.2; Dial. 45.4, 46.7; 124.4. For Athenagoras, see 
Leg. 31.4 cf. Spanneut, "I'apatheia chrétienne,” 246-247. 

88 str. 6.9.7273 (SC 268: 206—210); 7.2.7 (SC 428: 54-56); 7.2.13 (SC 428: 68-70). 

89  Ibid.4.23151 (GCS 15: 315). 

9o paed. 1.2.4 (SC 70:114). 

91 The term “gnostic” is a technical term used by Clement to mean someone who has knowl- 
edge of the true God, and not the heretical, syncretic position adopted in the second 
century. 

92 Following Philo, Clement does hold to uexpióroeta as a sort of intermediate stage, but 
considers apatheia the divine vocation of all Christians. See Spanneut, “L’apatheia chré- 
tienne,” 252-254. 

93 str. 7.313 (SC 428: 68-70). See Spanneut, ibid., 255-256. 

94 paed. 1.2.4; Str. 4.23147 (GCS 15: 313); 7-14.84 (SC 428: 256-260). Lilla argues that Clement 
is dependent on the Platonic concept of ópo(octic Oe@; see Salvatore Lilla, Clement of 
Alexandria: A Study in Christian Platonism and Gnosticism (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1971), 84-117. While Clement is certainly aware of this theme in Plato, one need not 
see Clement as borrowing a Platonic concept for three reasons. First, divine likeness is 
justas much biblical as it is Platonic. If the early Christian authors talk about man's divine 
likeness, it is because of Genesis; Platonic ópoíoctc is acceptable because it is thought to 
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Clement adopts Stoic terminology and concepts to teach the Christian life 
through his practical exegesis. For him, apatheia is a disposition prescribed by 
the Gospel.?5 Nevertheless, Clement modifies the pure Stoic framework with 
lasting consequences for later Christian writers. First, Clement upholds as a 
postulate the Platonic concept of divine apatheia even in the case of the incar- 
nate Christ. This departs from the Stoics. Their pantheist vision of God coex- 
tensive with material creation renders divine apatheia impossible. Clement is 
consistent on this matter. Second, for the Stoics, the Sage is &naðýç. However, 
this state is not an end in itself (téAo¢). Rather, the goal of human life is to act 
virtuously. In contrast, Clement sees apatheia as the content of divine like- 
ness, affirmed in Genesis. A related consequence is that Scripture provides 
Christians regular contact with a full-blooded model of perfect human liv- 
ing in the person of Christ. For the Stoics, Sages were in short supply. Third, 
apatheia is not solely a human achievement for Clement. The Stoics advocate 
a rigorous program to train the mind in order to rid oneself of the passions. In 
Clement, we see the beginning elements of Christian training (&oxnots) as nec- 
essary in preparation for virtue, yet insufficient for the acquisition of apatheia. 
Such perfection is ultimately a gift from God that requires the cooperation of 
the human will, for God works with willing hearts.9° 

Turning to specific passions, Clement demonstrates further creativity in 
shaping Stoic categories to meet this new Christian context. Clement is aware 
of the four cardinal passions—fear, grief, desire, and pleasure—and describes 
them in Stoic terms as disobedient to reason?" In particular Clement bends 
Stoic austerity regarding desire to accommodate Christian love. This is distinct 
from the Stoic view in which love— specifically 2pw¢—is a passion related to 


correspond to biblical evidence. Second, Plato considers the human soul naturally im- 
mortal, whereas Christians tend to consider dyoiwats the acquisition of eternal life. The 
Platonist does not have to worry about this, for he only has to make the soul more god-like, 
not secure its immortality. Third, Clement discusses divine &àrá6eta as the absence of vi- 
cious passions, respecting the Stoics' consistent use of the term in a moral sense. Platonic 
divine àrá6et is understood metaphysically; God is not subject to change. Clement pre- 
fers the Stoic sense because he describes divine apatheia along moral lines, in order to set 
up a “target” for man and the goal of restoring divine likeness. See Spanneut, "L'apatheia 
chrétienne," 252-254. 
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desire and must be eradicated. For Clement, love is both the knowledge that 
permits progress in the Christian life and the ground upon which his version 
of apatheia is built. The perfected Christian is marked by a double love of God 
and of neighbor.?? However, Clement shares the Stoic and general cultural dis- 
trust of desire, as evidenced by a preference for &yaný to refer to love and not 
&pcc.9? He describes the perfection of the Christian not as desire, but as a rela- 
tion and knowledge, arguing that the perfected Christian or “gnostic” who has 
acquired divine charity already possesses the object of desire and therefore 
has no need of these drives to reach his goal.!0° 

His understanding of love creates several problems. First, it is inconceiv- 
able for love to exist without desire. Second, desire is a basic feature of the 
human psyche and a prerequisite to movement. Essential to the Stoic account 
of the passions is not simply bad feelings, but moral motivation and human 
activity. While the Stoics label excessive desire as vicious, they nevertheless 
recognize that human action occurs through the desires or appetite (ópeyic) 
of the human psyche. The Stoic psyche is structured such that reason always 
acts upon appetite either virtuously or viciously. What they did not believe was 
that these welled up from the non-rational part of the soul. Further, Clement 
is ready to admit that Christ, who is apathes, nevertheless exercises sympathy 
and is born on Earth to extend himself in love toward the human race.!?! It 
would seem that the generative activity and self-extension of God's love for 
humankind should be present in Clement's account of human love for God. 
Hence, Clement is faced with a difficulty. Desire is observable in human nature. 
Drawing from Scripture, one must recognize generally that desire precedes the 
acquisition of its object. More specifically, love is an essential feature of human 
progress toward God. Yet, as he attempts to combine Stoic severity toward eros 
with a safer version of Platonic desire, Clement’s hollow concept of desire-free 
love is insufficient to describe how one gets from point A to point B. 


98  Spanneut, “Lapatheia chrétienne," 258-259. 

99 On the concept of eros in the Greco-Roman world and its relationship to Christian 
thought, see Kathy L. Gaca, The Making of Fornication: Eros, Ethics, and Political Reform 
in Greek Philosophy and Early Christianity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003). 
See esp. 247-272 for Clement's stringent prohibition of eros in his sexual ethics. For 
Clement's failed attempt to reconcile Stoicism with Platonism and his fear of eros, see 
Rist, What Is Truth?, 44—53. 
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Origen demonstrates extensive knowledge of Stoicism in his writings, often 
using Stoic technical terms in his treatises and discourses.!?? For example, in 
On First Principles, he affirms that all movement originates from the assent 
(cuyxatabécts) issued by the mind (nyepLovi<dv).!03 In his biblical exegesis, he 
uses Stoic moral thought as a hermeneutical tool to parse events in Scripture 
and the actions of its characters to unpack moral imperatives and to interpret 
difficult passages relating to Christ, rendering them understandable and wor- 
thy of imitation. Origen repeats Clement's use of the Stoic account in several 
ways. As with Clement, Origen maintains that the elimination of the passions 
(apatheia) is the mark of the perfected Christian. He likewise explains beati- 
tude as dispassion of soul (haxapiotys 88 puys dmcGetc).!04 He also shares with 
Clement the idea that apatheia is a divine quality possessed by the incarnate 
Christ. He teaches that apatheia is ultimately a gift bestowed. A Christian is 
&roc only “in the hands of the Lord."105 

Origen employs the Stoic account of mpomé@etat to discuss opaque moral 
injunctions in Scripture and difficult passages relating to Christ.!96 ITooráOstot 
or propassiones describes an involuntary physical reaction—such as shudder- 
ing or blushing— but is not in itself subject to moral judgment.!?7 In his com- 
ment on Psalm 4:5, “Be angry (ópyítec6e) and do not sin,”!8 Origen is struck 
by the psalmist's imperative to cede to anger and concludes that Scripture's 
use of the word "anger" covers a wider field of meaning; it includes both the 
involuntary feeling (dmpoatpetixog npon&ðzia) present in the provoked and 
the actual voluntary desire (mpoatpetixd¢ Speét¢) to respond to wrongdoers.!°9 


102 On Origen’s knowledge of Stoicism, see Henry Chadwick, "Origen, Celsus, and the Stoa,” 
Journal of Theological Studies 48 (1947): 34-49; John M. Rist, “Beyond Stoic and Platonist: 
A Sample of Origen's Treatment of Philosophy (Contra Celsum: 4.62—70),' in Platonismus 
und Christentum: Festschrift für Heinrich Dórrie, ed. Horst-Dieter Blume and Friedhelm 
Mann (Münster: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1983), 228-238. 
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105 Hom. inler. Fgt. 30 (GCs 6: 214); cf. Spanneut, "'apatheia chrétienne," 262. 

106 On Origen’s discussion of nporáðsian see Richard A. Layton, “Propatheia: Origen and 
Didymus on the Origin of the Passions,’ Vigiliae Christianae 54, no. 3 (2000): 262-282; 
Graver, Stoicism and Emotion, 102-108; Spanneut, "L'apatheia chrétienne,” 205-207. 
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framework and technical vocabulary as when Paul quotes this verse in Ephesians. See 
J. A. F. Gregg, "Documents: The Commentary of Origen upon the Epistle to the Ephesians,” 
inJournal of Theological Studies 3, no. 10 (1902): 420. 

109 See Layton, "Propatheia: Origen and Didymus," 266. 
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He explains that the psalmist's imperative is a concession not to anger, but to 
Tponá6eto—the first physical stirrings before the incitement of anger—which 
is not in itself sinful.!? Here, Origen demonstrates a Stoic approach to these 
first movements, considering them benign physical reactions. 

IIporó6sto also figures into Origen's interpretive strategy when dealing with 
certain scriptural passages concerning Christ's divine and human natures, 
in particular in the scene in the Garden of Gethsemane, an event central to 
Maximus's later defense of Christ's human will. According to Origen, some 
sects used Christ's grief before his Passion as evidence against his divinity. 
Wishing to preserve Christ's divine nature qua impassable, he points out that 
in the Gospel of Matthew it is written that Jesus "began to be grieved" in the 
garden.!! Based on the word "began" (coepit), Origen considers this moment 
in the Gospel an instance of npondGeta, distinguishing between the morally 
neutral trembling that precedes a passion and the passion itself"? He also 
uses npor&ðewa to affirm Christ's genuine human nature, for Origen considers 
Christ's tpond6etot to be evidence of Christ's human mind and human flesh 
capable of feeling these emotions.!? 

Origen has been accused of inconsistency in his treatment of these mpond- 
eto. At times, he makes a distinction between mpomdGeta and naðý as above. 
At other times, he muddles this distinction, considering the stirrings them- 
selves to be passions and therefore inherently evil.!^ In a famous passage in 
On First Principles, he discusses the passions as "thoughts that proceed from 
the heart,’ where “bad things are suggested to our heart" and occasion “agita- 
tion and incitement that provokes us to do good or bad things."!5 Here, he 
describes these first stirrings as morally vicious temptations. 


110 Clement also insists that anger has no part in the Christian life. He uses the verse to extol 
the Christian not to assent to the impression (u) cvyxatatibecbat t) pavtacia) but does 
not make the terminological distinction to interpret the troubling passage like Origen. 
Cf. str. 5.5.28. In one instance, Clement concedes that a spiritual father can get angry, 
in order to quicken the repentance of his pupils. See q.d.s. 41 (GCS 17: 187). Origen's stu- 
dent Didymus the Blind expands the semantic range of mpomd@etat to include not just 
involuntary reactions, but voluntary thoughts. See Layton, "Propatheia: Origen and 
Didymus,” 271-282. 
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Origen's distinction between genuine mporá0st and "bad thoughts” or 
temptations is consistent. He regularly separates nponáOstot from passions in 
reference to perfect moral activity. His commentary on Psalm 4:5 maintains 
this distinction, because the imperative, “Be angry and do not sin,” is a com- 
mand to morally upright action. In the case of Christ, who himself is àrxorc, 
Origen likewise maintains the difference between first stirrings and the pas- 
sion itself. When Origen talks about temptation, as above, he is referring to 
fallen and therefore imperfect humanity. Origen's view is not the result of his 
own intellectual conflation, but the *muddled" state of affairs of human ex- 
istence. In the fallen world, there is regularly no distinction between nporá&- 
etx and madh. Both the physicalized sensation and the morally vicious assent 
collide into one another and appear as one event. Indeed, for the Stoic, the 
“weak” soul habitually commits moral errors and, in the presence of these af- 
fective stirrings, often concedes to passion. In the Christian context, the soul 
is not only “weak” but fallen and therefore susceptible to habitual sin. Origen’s 
concept of "bad thoughts" expresses an awareness of the effects of original 
sin on human nature; even the benign “bites” of the Stoics are already com- 
plicit in concupiscent, passionate activity, and therefore held morally suspect. 
As we will see later, Origen's severe scrutiny of incipient stirrings of passion 
will figure largely into Evagrius's monastic teaching, which served as one of 
Maximus's principal influences. 

Unlike Clement, Origen considers eros a divine attribute. In the Prologue of 
his Commentary on the Song of Songs, he concludes—if only cautiously—that 
God can be called eros: “I do not think one could be blamed if one were to call 
God Eros."!6 Origen bases his argument on Scripture, working from the letters 
of John that discuss "love" as a name of God. Hence, Scripture leads Origen to 
revise Stoic apatheia to include a more Platonized Christian concept of ëpwç as 
alegitimate good and a necessary motivating force in human action and move- 
ment toward the Divine.!!” 


7 Gregory of Nyssa and Evagrius: Using Emotions Well 


Maximus openly engages with the thought of Gregory of Nyssa, whom he both 
quotes as a source and whose conceptual problems he attempts to remedy. 
Gregory figures strongly into Maximus's opening exposition on the good use 
of the passions in Question 1 of Ad Thalassium. For Gregory, some of the salient 
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features of earlier Christian thought on apatheia remain pertinent, strongly 
conditioned by his interpretation of the opening chapters of Genesis. He sees 
Adam as ànaðýç and explains Adam's lapse as an entanglement of the soul in 
passions (&pra/,c).!5 The goal of human life is the restoration of the origi- 
nal dispassionate state of humanity. Gregory likewise shares the conviction of 
Clement and Origen that apatheia is how man most resembles God. Adam is 
created “&naðýç by nature in imitation of the &naðýç.”!9 

Gregory's further reflection on the Genesis account of creation brings about 
specific questions regarding the origin of the passions. He interprets the two 
accounts of man’s creation as two distinct moments. In the first account of 
the creation of human beings, humanity enjoys a more angelic mode of ex- 
istence, while in the second creation account, humanity is divided into male 
and female.!2? God, foreseeing Adam's fall, economically provides this second 
creation. According to Gregory, the passions attach themselves to man in this 
second sexed state. Gregory's double creation works the Genesis narrative into 
a conundrum: Whose fault is the origin of the passions? The passions that 
quicken Adam's fall belong somehow to his original constitution—a decision 
not his own but God's. At the same time, man is the owner of his passions, in- 
sofar as the passions are a consequence of his original fault. 

Gregory repeats this problem in On the Soul and Resurrection. In the dia- 
logue between Gregory and his sister Macrina at her deathbed, Macrina denies 
both positions: passions neither originate in the soul nor are exterior to it.'?! 
Williams and others have argued that Gregory seeks a "third way" out of the 
problem.!2 In the dialogue, Macrina suggests that impulses (puai) are exte- 
rior yet essential characteristics of human existence. Using metaphor, Gregory 
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writes that these impulses are sown into man’s soul like seeds in a field.!23 
Among the saplings of impulse, passions or bad judgments shoot up in the 
field of the soul. Instead of uprooting the whole field, humans must cultivate 
these saplings. Extending his reflection, Gregory discusses elsewhere the pos- 
sibility of the transformation of passions: "anger into courage, terror into cau- 
tion, fear into obedience, hatred into aversion to vice, the power of love into 
the desire for what is truly beautiful.”!24 

Williams describes Gregory's position as a middle ground between Platon- 
ism and Stoicism.?5 On the one hand, Gregory holds that for humans the 
divine likeness to be acquired is equivalent to &naðýç. Therefore, the passions 
must be eliminated from human existence. On the other hand, reflecting on 
Genesis, he argues that desire—in a corrupted form due to original sin—is 
tethered to man from the beginning.'?6 Desire is also a necessary force that pro- 
pels man. Without it, the soul is deprived of what can move it toward God.!?? 
In this way, he accepts Origen's treatment of £poc, allowing for a Platonized 
Christian concept of desire in a generally Stoic framework. This notion of de- 
sire is evident in Gregory's account of epekstasis, where he considers human 
perfection as continual progress toward the divine, moved by unsatiated de- 
sire for the infinite God.?? Because he considers passions, like desire, as non- 
rational states linked to man's constitution from the moment of his creation, 
Gregory begins to modify the Stoic position. Apatheia does not consist in the 
elimination of rta, but in their transformation and purification. In this sense, 
transfigured passions, similar to Stoic eb2éQetat, play a role in man’s return to 
the divine state as &maOy¢.!29 However, Gregory is unable to incorporate the 
contrasting visions of the Platonic and Stoic psyche. For him, these incipient 
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passions are ultimately non-rational. While they can be incorporated into his 
corrected human vision of the human soul, they remain extrinsic to human- 
ity's original constitution. Ultimately, Gregory is able to recognize the problem 
but cannot adequately account for it. 

Among Gregory's near contemporaries, Evagrius Ponticus developed an ex- 
tensive theory of the passions and is among the strongest proponents in the 
Greek tradition of apatheia as the goal of Christian life. The reception of his 
thought, however, has been debated and has influenced thought on his rela- 
tionship to Maximus. Already in antiquity, Jerome criticized Evagrius's posi- 
tion on apatheia, calling it the property “of God and stones."*? In the twentieth 
century many scholars considered Evagrius a philosophical systematician 
and his work incompatible with the Christian Gospel.!*! Paradoxically, a vast 
amount of Evagrius's work was rediscovered in the last century, particularly 
his commentaries on Scripture.?? These works show him more entrenched 
in Scripture than previously thought and skilled as an exegete.!?3 His regular 
use of Scripture affects his understanding of the passions and apatheia. He 
maintains that biblical exegesis aims to lead people from vice to virtue. Hence, 
for Evagrius, “exegesis and ascetical progress are inextricably intertwined."134 
Maximus develops his thought within this integrated monastic tradition. 

Evagrius recasts the Stoic doctrine of the passions according to the demands 
of the Gospel in several ways. First, apatheia manifests itself in the life of the 
Christian, not as the achievement of the individual monk but as a gift given by 
God, “the physician of souls,” who treats, purges, and shrivels the passions.!?5 
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Also, like Clement and Origen before him, Evagrius relates apatheia to char- 
ity; love is the fruit of apatheia.?9 Evagrius, pace Jerome, does not consider 
apatheia to be stone-faced insensitivity, and neither would the Stoics. Rather, 
he considers joy a sign of apatheia.!8” 

Evagrius develops Origen in his consideration of mpomáOstu as morally 
suspect bad thoughts./?? He lists eight thoughts (Aoytepot) that most often at- 
tack monks: gluttony, fornication, greed, grief, anger, listlessness, vanity, and 
pride.18 Like the Stoic cardinal passions, Evagrius considers these thoughts to 
be the most generic; other bad thoughts flow from them. Also like the Stoics, 
Evagrius considers these thoughts involuntary. However, man must neither let 
them linger nor let them stir up full-blown passions.!^? Evagrius's use of the 
word “logismoi” indicates that these principal passions are themselves already 
rational activity, insofar as they exist in the mind. In the context of this teach- 
ing on thoughts, Evagrius unfolds the path toward apatheia. Unlike the Stoics, 
who teach that virtue is an all-or-nothing proposition,!^! Evagrius teaches that 
apatheia is attained in degrees, and progress consists in playing these bad 
thoughts off each other. For example, if certain moral progress has been made, 
the monk is especially vulnerable to vanity. Evagrius suggests conjuring up bad 
thoughts of fornication to quicken humility.!^? 

Evagrius also differs in his account of ebráOetot. He goes beyond the Stoics 
to consider hard-heartedness (&vatcOcía) to be a vice.!^? He gives ample space 
to positive forms of grief (Av), which the Stoics consider a cardinal passion. 
He highly esteems compunction (xatdvvéic), a piercing sense of humility for 
one's sins accompanied by tears;!^^ it is the virtue that permits one to see God. 
Evagrius draws the term from Isaiah 6, where Isaiah describes his vision of the 
Holy of Holies and undergoes a purification (xatévvétc in Lxx).!45 Furthermore, 
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Evagrius describes mév90¢, or sorrow for one's sins, in a Pauline way. It is a godly 
grief that quickens repentance.^6 He sees compunction as intimately bound 
with compassion (cvyndGeta), where “compunction integrally opens up the 
heart to others and to the whole created world"^? Compassion is a virtue ex- 
hibited first by God! and essential for the building up of the soul.!^? 


8 Conclusion 


These Greek Fathers prior to Maximus found the Stoics useful in explaining 
the rigors of Christian moral action proposed by the Gospel. While borrow- 
ing amply from Stoic thought for their exegesis, they used Scripture to revise 
the Stoic doctrine in three fundamental ways. First, apatheia becomes for 
Christians the content of divine likeness. Restoring the divine likeness entails 
becoming ànaðhç. This teleological aspect of apatheia is a development be- 
yond the Stoics, for they consider apatheia not an end in itself but the ground 
of all virtuous action. Second, apatheia is fundamentally a gift from God and 
not a human achievement. Ascetic effort is, however, necessary to receive this 
gift. Third, Christianity admits a wider range of what Stoics would consider 
cometa: love—both in its agapic and erotic forms—and grief associated with 
repentance. They also accept the Platonic Christian understanding of desire as 
a prerequisite for movement toward the divine. Maximus inherits the recipro- 
cal and dynamic relationship between Stoic-influenced asceticism and exege- 
sis demonstrated by these authors, as well as creative developments in his own 
ascetical thought. This historical background helps to understand Maximus's 
exegetical strategy and the prominent role the passions and the ascetic life 
play in Ad Thalassium. 
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(2010): 427-442. Gavin argues that, for Evagrius, sadness [Avr] is a thought or temptation 
in all cases since it comes from the attack of a demon (437). However, Evagrius prefers 
terms for grief like xov&vu&tc and név0oc to indicate the godly. 

147 Corrigan and Glazov, "Compunction and Compassion,” 69. 

148 De oratione, 63. 

149 “Repentance and humility restore the soul; compassion and gentleness strengthen it." 
Ad monachos 53. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Passions in Quaestiones ad Thalassium: 
the Ascetic Unity of the Biblical Questions 


Abstract 


This chapter focuses on Quaestiones ad Thalassium and argues for the thematic unity 
of the Introduction and Question 1 with the rest of the work. Maximus employs ex- 
egetical discernment to explain the origin of the passions. Likewise, questions about 
human passibility condition his exploration of the scriptural questions in the remain- 
der of the work. Further, at the heart of Question 7 is the value of human passibility, a 
theme that Maximus develops in the later biblical questions. Human passibility can be 
used for salvific ends. Maximus specifies that Christ's redemptive work on the Cross 
functions to redeem human passibility, granting the possibility of apatheia to every 
Christian through sacramental participation and ascetic struggle. I further show how 
Maximus's account of human emotion develops out of his personal monastic experi- 
ence and confrontation with the fundamental scriptural difficulty regarding the emo- 
tions of God and the saints in the Bible. 


Maximus continues the interplay between the monastic world and biblical ex- 
egesis in Ad Thalassium. In this light, we can confront a central tension within 
the work: the relationship between Maximus's direct considerations of ascetic 
material in the Introduction and Question 1 and the remaining scriptural diffi- 
culties. Already Photius considers the first section an ascetical treatise distinct 
from the scriptural questions.! A close reading of this work reveals at least three 


1 Photius, Bibliotheca, Tome 3, 156B, lines 25-35. (Collection des universités de France, 158, ed. 
René Henry, 80). Photius gives us the earliest bibliographical testimony to Ad Thalassium, 
while Eriugena's Latin translation (864—866) is our earliest manuscript evidence. Photius 
accurately summarizes the material in the Introduction as well as the difficulties in 
Scripture dealt with in the work. Photius heavily criticizes Maximus's rhetorical ability. 
The Bibliotheca dates to the early ninth century. For a reassessment of Maximus’s style, see 
Carlos Laga, “Maximus as a Stylist in Quaestiones ad Thalassium,” in Maximus Confessor: 
Actes du Symposium, 139-146. For a broader view of Photius's description of Maximus, see 
Bogna Kosmulska, “Maximus the Confessor in Photius's Bibliotheke," Origeniana undeci- 
ma: Origen and Origenism in the History of Western Thought: Papers of the nth International 
Origen Congress, Aarhus University, 26-31 August 2013, ed. Anders Christen Jacobsen (Louvain: 
Peeters, 2016), 759—766. 
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reasons to revise this distinction. First, in the Introduction, Maximus confronts 
Thalassius's concerns about the passions with exegesis, interpreting Genesis 
to explain the origin of the passions. Second, in Question 1, Maximus bases his 
argument for the "good use of the passions"? on Scripture, reflecting on the 
behavior of God and the saints in the Bible. Also in Question 1 Maximus elabo- 
rates on the proper use of the passions by employing the metaphor of a doctor 
who heals a snakebite with the serpent's own venom. Maximus expands on 
this image and threads it into later exegetical questions. Third, Maximus's dis- 
cussion of the passions in Ad Thalassium discloses his personal ascetic struggle 
rooted in a dynamic engagement with Scripture. His conclusion about the pas- 
sions and their good use is drawn from reflection on Scripture in his daily life 
as an ascetic. 


1 Exegesis of the Human Heart: Perspectives from the Introduction 


11 The Problem of the Passions and Maximus's Exegetical Response 

In the Introduction, Maximus lists a series of questions about the passions 
appended to the scriptural difficulties presented by Thalassius. Thalassius's 
thirty-three questions on the passions range from the simple and straightfor- 
ward (How many passions are there? What are their names?) to the more spec- 
ulative (To what part of the soul or to what part of the body do the passions 
belong? Do the passions attack men in a certain order?).? Maximus resists 
responding to each individual question. Instead, he offers a comprehensive 
reply, electing to explain the origin of the passions. 

Maximus's response unfolds on two interrelated levels: philosophical and 
exegetical. First, he offers a philosophical explanation of evil, most likely 
drawn from Dionysius the Areopagite, who himself is dependent on Proclus.* 
Maximus writes: 


Evil neither existed nor exists nor will exist according to its own na- 
ture; [Evil,] in fact neither possesses essence, nor nature, nor hypostasis, 
nor possibility, nor potentiality, nor activity, as in the manner of other 


2 Cf. (CCSG 7: 47-49). 

3 Foracomplete list, see qu. Thal. intro. (CCSG 7: 23-29). 

4 dn.448-35(PTS 33:161-180 ). For Dionysius's dependency on Proclus, see Carlos Steel, "Proclus 
et Denys: de l'existence du mal,” Denys l'aréopagite et sa postérité en Orient et en Occident, ed. 
Ysabel de Andia (Paris: Institut d'Études Augustiniennes, 1997), 89-116. For an analysis of 
the relationship between the thought of Maximus and Dionysius, see "Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite and Maximus the Confessor,” in OHMC, 177-193. 
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creatures; [Evil] is neither quality nor quantity, nor state, nor mode, nor 
temporal, nor position, nor action, nor movement, nor disposition, nor 
passion, that which is naturally contemplated in any being; [Evil] in no 
way exists in any of these things through natural appropriations; [Evil] is 
neither a beginning, nor a means, nor an end. But, so that I may capture 
it in definition: Evil is a failure (€Aeupic) to actualize one's inborn, natural 
powers toward their end, and nothing else at all (xai dro xaddrak obdév).5 


Maximus concludes with a clear definition, emphasizing his point through 
overstatement. He describes evil through a long series of negations, stripping 
it of any ontological quality—at no time does evil subsist, nor does it possess 
any of the categories of being, nor can it even appropriate a category of being 
by inhering in a substance. At the end of the description, he describes evil as 
deficiency or failure (Aeupic). The metaphysical treatment of evil can answer 
the question “what” evil is, but does not explain “why” it is, namely, its ori- 
gin. Maximus turns to Genesis to answer this question, relating the concept of 
metaphysical deficiency to Adam's personal failure: 


Or again, evil is the irrational movement of one's natural powers toward 
something other than his end; By end I mean, the cause of beings, toward 
which all things naturally tend, even if the evil one, who, after he veiled 
his utmost wickedness with the form of benevolence, and after he per- 
suaded man with his bait to shift his desire away from his cause to some 
other being, contrived ignorance of one's cause.® 


Maximus expands upon evil as failure, calling it an irrational movement 
against one's cause. The Confessor introduces the evil one (6 movypdc) as the 
source of this confusion. Hence, the existence of evil is not drawn from abstract 


5 Td xoxóv oce Hv odte ëotıv ote Ecxot xat olxelav qücty bpectwo—odte yàp Éyet xaBotiodv ov- 
cio  pbow T) brdotacw 3] Sbvapew  evépyeiav ev xoti odow—, ote nordtys éotiv ole mtocótyc 
odte cyéctc ote tomo ote ypóvoc odtE O£ctc oŬte noino otv xivyoiç oŬte EEIc oŬte MADOC, puoi- 
KOS t&v Svtwy Tivl év6ecopotpevov— oe En Ev TOUTOIS TAO TO MapdmaV KT’ oixelwow quauav 
boeotyxev—, odtE doyyn odtE LETdTNG OUTE TEAOS EoTIV, AAN tva we Ev dow TEptAaBav cinw, TO 
XAXÒV tfj; rpóc TO t£Aoc THY &yxetgévov TH qüaet Suvdpewy evepysiacs Eotiv EMenpic, xal dAdo 
xaðdrak oddév. Ibid. (CCSG 7: 29). 

6 “H náv, tò xoxóv TaV quoucv Suvdpewy Kat’ éapoAquéviy xplow eotiv én’ Ao Mapa TO TEAOS 
GA yw xoc xivnots: TEOS SE pnp THY TAV Svtwv aitlav, Hc puoixds plevot návta, xdv ci cà UdALota 
Tov PRdvov e)volac T to orci KAAVYAÇ 6 MoVNPdS, póc Mo xt tv vxo Tapa THY qitiav xIvACa 
THY Ege napansicas ów Tov dvOownov, THY THS aitiag £v uot pyvoev cyvotav. qu. Thal. intro. 
(CCSG 7: 29-31). 
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observations about the natural world. Rather, Maximus teaches that evil has 
Adam as its personal author, enticed by the serpent. 


Hence the first man—since he failed (éMetas) to exercise the actual- 
ization of natural powers toward their end—was infected with the ig- 
norance of God, and under the counsel of the serpent, he considered 
himself to be God, the very thing the Word of the divine law commanded 
him to swear [not to do]." 


Maximus juxtaposes his philosophical definition of evil and the biblical ac- 
count, explaining Adam's sin with the technical language of "deficiency" that 
he elaborated earlier in the Introduction. Adam exercised his natural powers 
deficiently. The arrangement of Maximus's exposition is crucial to understand 
his exegetical method. Maximus lives in a ^wider universe," where he integrates 
biblical revelation and philosophical theodicy to form one world. Maximus 
navigates easily between the two realms.? 


1.2 The Ignorance of God and the Interpretive Problem for the 
Spiritual Life 

As a result of the Fall, humanity is subjected to ignorance of God (&yvota tod 
000). Maximus's account of apatheia are bound up with this form of ignorance, 
which affects humanity's fundamental perception of the world. For Maximus, 
Ignorance of God has “mutilated (nypwcaca) the human mind." As a result, 
fallen humanity “partakes of knowledge solely and unabashedly through 
sense experience"? and clings to sensible reality because he has neglected his 


7 Tfjc obv npòç TO TEAOS Evepyelag x&v xorcà Paw ðuváuewv 6 MPATOS ğvðpwroç £Xelipo thy 
xtvyow, thy ths oixelaç aitiag evdcncev dhyvotatv, exetvo vopioas elvan Oedv Sid tHe copflovAfc 
tod Spews, ónep Exew ànwpotov 6 Tic Belac evtoAfc StetdEATO Adyos. Ibid. (CCSG 7: 31). 

8 Maximus often contemplates the same problem in different “keys” as it were within the 
same passage. For example, in Ambiguum 41, Maximus examines Christ's role in "institut- 
ing natures afresh" and reconciling the five cosmic divisions of being, first according to 
the language of the New Testament (PG 91: 1308C-1312B) and then narrating it according 
to the philosophical categories of genera and species (1312B-1314B). 

9 "This therefore is evil as I have already said: the ignorance of the good cause of things, the 
thing which has mutilated the human mind.” (Tò totvuv xaxdv &ctty, ws ttpo£qny, ý) &yvoia 
THS dyads TOV dvtwv aitiac: Tis, TOV pèv voüv nypwoaca Tov dvOewmwvov). ad Thal, intro. 
(CCSG 7: 35). 

io ç TPdS pov THY aloOnow dvéðny uec Qvo, xwv dAdyuwv Sleyy, ó ğvðpwroç xai ebpov 
did TH TMElpas THS potvopévic adTOd gwLaTIXHS PdaEwS GVETATIXYY TOV aloOyTOY THY METAAN- 
pw. Ibid. 
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immaterial cause, that is, God. Under this veil of ignorance, the human being 
cannot apprehend spiritual realities. However, he can still grasp some hint of 
the Divine hidden in creation, albeit in a deformed way. Maximus writes: 


As is natural, man, already having mistaken thoroughly the intellectual 
beauty of divine splendor, mistakes visible creation for God and divinizes 
it in order to sustain his body. And man's own body, which has a natu- 
ral propensity to consider creation to be God, loves creation because of 
its form and with all his zeal “worships the creature instead of the cre- 
ator" through his dedication and concentration toward only the body. 
(Rom 1:25)" 


The problem of embodied nature underlies Maximus's description of igno- 
rance of God. Humanity conceptualizes spiritual concepts, which do not occur 
in time and space, in terms of spatial dimensions. Idolatry then is the result 
of a thin reading of creation, where man collapses the distinction between 
the Creator and the creature. Creation here is no longer of God, but is God, 
itself a divine idol. Hence, idolatry follows from ignorance of God, leaving man 
to grasp for a placeholder for his forgotten Creator.? Maximus explains this 
reductionist view of creation in reference to the Tree of Good and Evil. He 
writes: "And, perhaps, one would not be wrong in saying that the Tree of the 


11  &lxótoc, ola tod voyntod xdXXovc Hdy THs Ielas wpatdtyTos Stapapthaac, thv pawvoueny xtlow 
sig 0cóv tta peyvopioev, Std THY AUTH} poc BVITATW GwWLATOS YPElaV FeomoIous, Kal TO TAA TO 
Yov, oixeiwç yov xatà púow npòç THY voutabetoay civar Gedy xtlow, xatà Td ebcóc hydnnoev, 
KATA TATAV aov8r|y Sid THC mepi póvov TO oôpa ppovtiðoç Te xai &rtpeAe(oc Aatpevwv TH xti- 
cet napà TOV xtioavta. Ibid. The passage Rom 1:25 is the subject of qu. Thal. 14, the shortest 
of Maximus's responses (CCSG 7: 99). 

12 Larchet observes that Maximus's teaching on ignorance of God and the Fall shares much 
with Athanasius, who claims that the soul's forgetfulness (209) begins with the Fall and 
engenders the passions, cf. inc., 4.5; gen. 3.9; See Larchet, Maxime le Confesseur: Questions 
à Thalassios (SC 529: 140 n1). Jonathan Morgan argues that Athanasius's doctrine on 
the soul's forgetfulness has Platonic antecedents, both in Plato's Phaedrus (248c) and 
Plotinus’ Ennead (5.1). Recognizing that Athanasius's familiarity with Platonism was lim- 
ited, Morgan thinks that this doctrine likely reached Athanasius via Origen, cf. Prin. 1.4.40. 
See Jonathan Morgan, “The Soul’s Forgetfulness of God in Athanasius’ Doctrine of the 
Fall,” St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 60, no. 4 (2016): 473—488, esp. 480—484. For com- 
ment on Athanasius's limited knowledge of Platonic philosophy, see John M. Rist, "Basil's 
Neoplatonism: Its Background and Nature,’ in Basil of Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, 
Ascetic: At Sixteen-Hundredth Anniversary Symposium, ed. Paul Jonathan Fedwick 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1981), 173178. 
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Knowledge of Good and Evil is visible creation."? Both the tree and creation 
are facts—benign in themselves—that require interpretation: 


Creation ... is considered the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. 
On the one hand it possesses the knowledge of the good, when contem- 
plated spiritually, on the other hand, the knowledge of evil when received 
corporeally.!+ 


Humanity can recognize knowledge of the good in creation. The corporeal ex- 
erts an influence on the mind and distorts analysis. This physicalized vision 
is ill-attuned to the subtle mark of the divine, the spiritual logoi laden in cre- 
ation.!5 The material world then becomes the "teacher of passions" when inter- 
preted in a carnal way, devoid of this spiritual understanding.!$ 


13 Ignorance of God as the Midwife of the Passions 

For Maximus, man's ignorance of God (&yvota tod 000) is a general disposi- 
tion that is both the ground and the origin of particular passionate activity. 
This ignorance spawns the two principal passions, pleasure and pain, typical 
of ancient and Hellenistic Greek philosophy." Man’s fall into ignorance sets 


13 Ibid. Maximus returns to the problem of the two trees in qu. Thal. 47 (CCSG 7:293). Gregory 
of Nyssa is the likely source of Maximus's consideration of the two trees present in Eden. 
Cf. Hom. in Cant. 12. On Gregory's interpretation of this passage, see Robert A. Norris, 
"Two Trees in the Midst of the Garden (Genesis 2:9b): Gregory of Nyssa and the Puzzle 
of Human Evil,” In dominico eloquio—In Lordly Eloquence: Essays on Patristic Exegesis 
in Honor of Robert Louis Wilken, ed. Paul M. Blowers, Angela Russell Christman, and 
David G. Hunter (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2002), 218-241. For an analy- 
sis on Maximus's comment in light of the prior tradition, see Thunberg, Microcosm and 
Mediator, 162—68; Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy, 189—91. 

14 “h xtlotg ... EUAov Yvoo'tóv xoAo0 te xal xoxo npoonyopevðn, tod xoXo0 èv ëyovoa vow, 
Oewpovuévy MvEevpatixds, xoxo dé yvadtv, AauBavonevyn cwuotixds.” Ibid. (CCSG 7: 37). 

15 Ibid. On the theme of “logoi” in Maximus, the classic text is ambig. 7 (PG 91:1068D-n101D). 
For comment, see Irénée Henri Dalmais, “La théorie des ‘logoi’ des créatures chez 
S. Maxime le Confesseur,’ Revue des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 36 (1952): 
244—249. More recently, see Larchet, La divinization de l'homme selon saint Maxime le 
Confesseur, 125-151; Blowers, Maximus the Confessor: Jesus Christ and the Transfiguration 
of the World, 109-119. 

16 “Hence creation becomes a teacher of the passions for those who participate in creation 
in a corporeal way, inducing them to forgetfulness of divine things." ITa0óv yàp yivevot ğı- 
Sdoxaros Tots cwuatinds adTHS METAAAUBdvovow, TAV GElwv adtois ANOnv in&yovoa. qu. Thal. 
intro. (CCSG 7: 37). 

17 Fora general treatment, see Christoph von Schönborn, "Plaisir et douleur dans l'analyse 
de saint Maxime d’après les ‘Quaestiones ad Thalassium?' in Maximus Confesseur. Actes 
du Symposium, 273-284. 
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off a series of chain reactions, which Maximus explains with his characteristic 


ag 


formula, "$cov ... tocod tov" 18 


Hence, inasmuch as man was preoccupied with knowledge of visible 
realities only according to sense, in the same measure, he fastened (ém¢é- 
ogtyyev) himself tighter to the ignorance of God; inasmuch as he tightened 
the latch of this ignorance, in the same measure, he clung (dvtetyeto) to 
the experience of the physical enjoyment of material known to him; in- 
asmuch as he sated himself with sensual pleasure, in the same measure, 
he attached (é&Azte) himself to the desire of self-love wrought by it; inas- 
much as he carefully guarded his desire, in the same measure he guarded 
pleasure, it being the beginning and end of self-love.!? 


Maximus uses three key verbs, to fasten, to cling, and to attach (énécqrtyyev; 
avtetyeto; &&fyrve) to describe “synthetic knowledge.” This form of knowledge 
is contorted by sense experience and binds one necessarily to a solely mate- 
rial existence.29 At the end of this series of chain reactions, he introduces a 
consequence: self-love.?! He claims self-love engenders the passionate pursuit 
of pleasure.?? 

If for Maximus, ignorance of God is the disease, then the unbridled pur- 
suit of pleasure and the panicked avoidance of pain are fundamental symp- 
toms of fallen human existence. Maximus observes that no human experience 
of pleasure exists without pain; they are necessarily interrelated. However, 


18 Cf. qu. Thal. 64 (CCSG 22: 237); ambig. 33 (PG 91: 1285C-1288A). For comment, see 
Balthasar, Cosmic Liturgy, 280—284; Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 134, 453; Larchet, 
La divinization de l'homme selon saint Maxime le Confesseur, 376—382. 

19  "Ocov otv xata uóvry THY aloSyow TÅG TAY ópwuévwv énepueAetto yuwcews 6 dvOpooc, To- 
godtov emecptyyev EavtA tod Oeod tHy dyvotav- daov dE tadTYS Tig &yvolaç uvéoqryye TOV Õe- 
c uóv, Tododtov tfc MElpac dvtEtyETo THs TV yvwolévtwv DAKO aldOyTIKAS drohabcEws: öoov 
dé tabtyS EveqopEtto, Tododtov Tis Ex TAUTIS YevvwpEVNS PlAauTiag EArt Tov Epwta- ócov 8€ 
TEPPOVTIOLEVWS TEPLETOLELTO THC PiAautiag Tov Eowta, ToTodTOV THs NSovijc, we THs PlAautiac 
ovays xai yevvýpaTtoç xod véAouc, Ibid. (CCsG 7: 31). 

20 Maximus later comments on how God's gift of theosis grants fixity in the divine life. 

21 This concept has been treated in Irénée Hausherr, Philautie: de la tendresse pour soi à 
la charité selon saint Maxime le Confesseur (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium 
Studiorum, 1952). 

22 Here, Maximus in line with typical Greek thought, distinguishes pleasure of the passion- 
ate sort, something not to be pursued as an end in itself, from pleasure as just a sim- 
ple by-product of action. Cf. Plato Protagoras 351b-358d; Gorgias 492d-507e, Republic 
9.581a-587e, Phaedo 6ob; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 10.1-5. The Epicurean doctrine is 
an obvious, though often exaggerated foil in this respect. For the Stoic-Epicurean debate 
see Diogenes Laertius 7.85-6 (SVF 3.178). 
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this fact does not stop humanity from trying to separate pleasure from pain. 
Maximus describes man's efforts in succinct almost psalmodic parallel struc- 
ture: "Toward pleasure he aims all his desire, from pain, every escape. In strug- 
gling for pleasure with all his forces, yet struggling against pain with all his 
zeal.’*3 Through self-delusion, humanity believes it is within his power to win 
the battle against pain for pleasure, seeking the experience of pleasure free of 
pain, forgetting the necessary connection between the two here and now. For 
Maximus, the dialectic of pleasure and pain—and fallen man's response to 
it—is the moment of the genesis of the other passions: 


Here, the great innumerable crowd of the passions forced its way into 
the life of men. Here, our life?^ became full of groaning as it honored the 
impetus of its destruction and through ignorance, seeking and clinging to 
its own demise. Here, man's one nature is divided into a thousand pieces. 
Here, we who are of the same nature with one another become a waste, 
in the manner of senseless beasts. Therefore, seeking after pleasure be- 
cause of our self-love, and hastening to flee pain for the same reason, we 
contrive the multitude of destructive passions.25 


In the fight for pleasure, man becomes skilled at finding ways to increase his 
experience of pleasure, deluding himself about the accompanying experience 
of pain. According to Maximus, while pleasure and pain are always “mixed,” 
there are those who have a certain control (émtpdtetav) over pleasure that 
cloaks the accompanying feeling of pain (tò émixpatoby ... xaAdTTOV Tod napa- 
xeruévov THV otoOncty).26 This trick is little more than self-medication, numbing 
the symptomatic pricks of passion, but it does little to cure them. Later in Ad 
Thalassium, Maximus describes how Christ inverts this coping mechanism for 
pain. In his earthly life and on the Cross, Christ enters into this dialectic and 


23 mpóc LEV THY NOovv THY SAV Éoyev óppýv, npóc dE óðúvyv THY ANY åmopvyhv THs MEV KATH 
mácoty Suva brrepaywvitopevoc THs Sé xorcd Macav crovdyy xataywvòpevoç. qu. Thal. intro. 
(CCSG 7: 31). 

24 Here: ýuôvý čwń. Maximus slips between third person and first person. 

25  "EvtedOev 6 modvc öyAoç x&v TAIHYV xoi dvapibuntos cicepOdpy TH Biw THY dvOpWrwv- £vceüOev 
TLOAVOTEVAKTOS yéyovev NAV ý Cw, Tis obcelor dvaipéoews TILMAN Tas &popuàç xoi THs Plopac 
TAS Tpopacets tavut Sta thy dyvotav é&euplaxovad te xol mepiérouco- evtedbev ý pila qoctc 
sig pvpia xatepepioðn Tuhata xod ol Tig AbTHS PUTEWS aA] Acv topèv Sixny EomETav Oyplwv 
napavaiwpata. “Hdovijg yàp Sia THY pavtiav dvtimoioduevot xal dddvyv Sia Thv adtHY aitiav 
TAA pebyetv omovddCovtes, Tas dor ycouc TAY põoponoiðv nady émtvooüpev yevecetc. Ibid. 
(CCSG 7, 33). 

26 Ibid. 
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does the opposite of Adam: he refuses pleasure and willingly accepts pain.?” 
Maximus explains the proper way for Christians to interact with the dialectic 
of pleasure and pain and how to “use” these passions wisely. 


1.4 Apatheia as Salutary Ignorance and Its Relationship to Deification 
For Maximus, pleasure and pain arise through a mistaken relationship to the 
material world. Man divinizes creation (thv xtiow ¿ĝeoroinoev) due to his ig- 
norance concerning God (&yvota nepil 000). As a remedy, Maximus proposes 
detachment from sense experience together with the gift of divine charity. He 
writes: "The true love of God ... as well as the soul's complete denial of the 
affections of the body and this world are deliverance from all these evils and 
the short road to salvation; by this denial ... we are uplifted to knowledge of 
the Creator.?$ Maximus says this separation from the world is the way man 
becomes doc. He describes the state of dispassion as “salutary ignorance 
about this world" (npòç tov xdcpov Tobtov tH owčovoav ... &yvotav).29 This phrase 
is a play on words meant to oppose the ignorance of God that man inherits as a 
result of the fall. Humanity, in possession of this salutary ignorance, approach- 
es nature “with veiled face, reflecting as in a mirror of the Glory of the Lord” 
(2 Cor 3:18). Maximus's use of Pauline language is striking. He describes salvific 
ignorance of God as a "veil." Yet, this veil does not obstruct vision. Instead, it 
provides a different way of seeing: 


Since immovable love abides in us, we receive from God the eternal and 
unspeakable joy and stability of soul. Having been deemed worthy of this, 
we shall possess the salvific ignorance of this world, no longer without 
wise thinking, as before, with the face of sensibility having been unveiled, 
no longer seeing the manifestation of sensible reality as his glory. Rather, 
with the face of intellect being unveiled, through the freeing of every veil 
of sensible experience, which by virtue and spiritual knowledge we con- 
template the glory of God.39 


27 Cf. qu. Thal. 21. 

28 qu. Thal. intro. (CCSG 7: 39). 

29  Ibid.(ccsc 7: 41). 

30 Tfj; ayers Ev uiv dutwytov pevodays, cfjc puys dtStdv te xal Kppytov && adtod yopyyovpe- 
vot edppoatyyy xal cüctoctv- he dEwbévtes, mpd uèv Tov xdcpOV ToOTOV THY ooCovcoy EEoLEV 
&yvotav, uyyxéxt Stya AoytaLob ox ppovoc, WÇ TO TMPOTEPOV, dVAKEXAAVLLMEVW mpocomno THC ai- 
aoycews wc SdEav Thy x&v alaytav enipdvetav BAéroveec, nepi Hv tà máOv TEOdHAWS Éyet 
THY Yévecty, AMAA pÊMov &voocexokopuévo THS Stavolacg TeoTwNW, TaVvTds aicOytod xavupa- 
toc dry uévo Hv ev dpetats xai yacet nvevpatucH SdEav tod Oeod xatortpópevor. Ibid. 
(CCSG 7: 41). 
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The "ignorance of this world" is itself a "veil" that conceals from man the 
corporeal way of seeing reality. Paradoxically, this veil also reveals. Beneath the 
veil of “salutary ignorance,’ man sees creation as God intended it, nothing less 
than a reflection of his own glory. 

Divine assistance heals this failed hermeneutic. Maximus explains that God 
delays man's knowledge of good and evil for pedagogical motives: 


For this reason, perhaps, God forbade man, delaying—for a while—man's 
participation [in this knowledge], first, as was most proper, through par- 
ticipation in grace, man having understood his proper cause and by this 
participation, having affirmed that immortality is given by grace, just 
like impassibility (&2&@e1ev) and immutability (&tpepiav), consequently 
becoming like God through theosis, so that man might examine God's 
creation with God's help, without harming his freedom in order that man 
might appropriate knowledge of these things as God does, not as man.?! 


God intends to give man a gift: to become like God, through theosis.?? Man's 
participation in divine life includes interpretive assistance. For Maximus, theo- 
sis entails that God becomes for man an exegete of the material world, pointing 
out for him the right way to “read” creation. The inner identification between 
the scriptural world and the material world is a theme dear to Maximus,?3 but 
here he draws a parallel between asceticism and exegesis. Asceticism corrects 
humanity's mistaken comprehension of the two respective "texts": Scripture 
and the cosmos. Yet the performance of the ascetical effort, while necessary, 
is not sufficient for a proper "spiritual reading" of either. Ascetical renuncia- 
tion prepares us for our guide, the gift of God himself. Furthermore, Maximus 
describes this state as apatheia, showing the ascetical face of divinization. The 


31 Alo TA &yOporp cuxóv xal ànnyópevoev dvaoAóuevoc avTHS TEwWS THY uevdpty ó Osóc, tva 
mpócepov, WS Tiv UdAtoTe. cixarov, Sik TH ev xápıtı eToys TH oixeiav enryvods aitiav xoi 
THY Sobeicav xorcà yápw dBavaciav Sik THs Tove pETAAn pews vpóc nálev otopwoas 
xoi àtpepiav, wç Beò Hdy TH Sewoet yevópevoc, àBAoBGc En’ ddelac peta Tob Beo TA tod 0co0 
Stacxepytar xticpata xai thv adtav avadnpyta yaw wo Osóc aM’ odx divOpwmoc, Ibid. 
(CCSG 7: 37). 

32 The succinct historical treatment of this theme in Maximus is Norman Russell, The 
Doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition, 262—295. On this unifying theme in 
Maximus, see the encyclopedic work of Larchet, La divinization de l'homme. 

33 Cf ambig. 10 (PG 91: 125A-1133A); ambig. 33 (PG 91: 1285C-1288A). See Balthasar, Cosmic 
Liturgy, 291-313. Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy, 100132; Blowers, "The World in 
the Mirror of the Holy Scripture: Maximus the Confessor’s Short Hermeneutical Treatise 
in Ambiguum ad Johannem 37,” In dominico eloquio, 408—426. 
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parallelism is clear. Ignorance of God results in the creation of idols, reified 
concepts external to us with "lips that do not speak.”34 Divinization proposes 
the opposite, the inner transformation of man into God by grace, not with lips 
that do not speak, but with the gift of the serenity of apatheia. 


2 Christ: the Snake Charmer of Human Passibility 


24 The Principle Metaphor of Ad Thalassium 

Maximus continues to respond to Thalassius's interest in the passions in 
Question 1. The question is: "Are the passions evil in themselves or are they 
evil because of bad use: I mean pleasure, pain, desire, and fear, and the pas- 
sions that follow them?"35 Thalassius's question enumerates the four classic 
passions identified by the Stoics, which, by the time of Maximus's composi- 
tion, were long accepted into the lingua franca of Christian ascetic literature.96 
Maximus responds ex auctoritate using Gregory of Nyssa?” to explain that the 
passions are not original to human nature, but they attached themselves to 
human nature “due to [man's] fall from perfection."?? Nevertheless, there are 
"good passions" (xeA& naðh).3? These passions become good in the hands of 
those who have “wisely separated themselves from corporeal objects and used 
them to gain possession of heavenly things.’*° Maximus goes on to describe 
how the cardinal passions are transformed, each having an end in God: 


34 . Psu5s. 

35 Tà ndy adtà xat adTR KaKd Y) napà THY ypo xaxd; A&yco dE nSovyy xod Xov, &rt&u pov xai 
Popov, xai xà voócotc Exdueva. qu. Thal. 1 (CCSG 7: 47). 

36 Cf. ambig. 10 (PG g1:1196D-1200A), where Maximus offers a taxonomy of subdivisions of 
these four basic passions, a teaching that goes back to classical Stoicism. Here, Maximus's 
list is almost verbatim of Nemesius of Emesa's De nat. hom. 15-22. See Moreno Moriani, 
Latradizione manoscritta del “De natura hominis" di Nemesio (Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1981), 
101-104. 

37 Gregory’s key texts here are virg. 12.2, 18; hom. opif. 17,18; hom in cant. 8, 12. For an analysis 
of Gregory's doctrine on the passions in comparison to Maximus, see Paul M. Blowers, 
"Gentiles of the Soul: Maximus the Confessor on the Substructure and Transformation of 
the Human Passions," Journal of Early Christian Studies 4, no. 1 (1996): 57-85. 

38 = Aéyw dé, napà tod Nuooatwç peydAov Ipvyyoptou pav, Ott dik THV TH¢ TEAELOTH TOS ExTTWOW 
&netoYjy Oy Tadta, TH AAOYWTEPW pépet MOOTPVEVTA THC PdaEews. qu. Thal. 1(CCSG 7: 47). 

39 Ibid. 

40 . Mhi xoà ytvecat xoi tà dO £y toic axov8atotc, dmyvixa copóc AÙTÀ x&v ocportoxv dmo- 
TTHAVTES, MPOS tijv TOV oùpaviwv uecoxetpiCovrot xtaw. Ibid. 
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[These wise ones] have turned desire (£r&up(ov) into a movement of the 
intellectual appetite for divine things (tç vogpác t&v Beiwv Epecewc), and 
pleasure (ySovjv) into innocent joy (edppoctwyy ånýpova) through the at- 
tractive movement of the mind toward divine gifts; fear (qófov) into a 
precautionary vigilance (mpopvAaxtimyy énigéAetty) in view of the com- 
ing judgment of our sins; and grief (Anny) into corrective repentance 
(StopSwtiny petapéAcav) from present evil.4! 


Maximus associates negative passion with a corresponding good emotion. The 
passion of desire can be converted into desire for God, pleasure into benevo- 
lent joy, fear into healthy vigilance, and grief into repentance. These positive 
emotions resemble something of the Stoic’s concept of edmdGetat. However, 
Maximus's version is significantly different. First, the passions (ma6y) for the 
Stoics always have a negative connotation. Instead, Maximus describes them 
as morally neutral movements of the soul. For Maximus, the passions are cer- 
tain powers of the soul that can be used rightly or wrongly. However, he em- 
phasizes not their moderation, nor their eradication and the presence of good 
emotions; he insists on their transformation. Maximus explains his response 
with a metaphor: 


Put succinctly, just as the skilled doctors remove both the present and 
threatening affliction of their body by means of the deadly beast, the 
serpent; [so too] we use these passions for the destruction of evil both 
present and incumbent, as well as to acquire and to guard virtue and 
knowledge. Therefore, they are good—as I have said—through their use 
by those “who take every thought captive in obedience to Christ"? 


Maximus compares the good use of passions with a doctor who uses a poi- 
sonous snake to cure disease and prevent illness.^? Just as doctors use snake 
venom to cure others, the Christian can grab his own slithery passions by the 


41 olov, THY pèv éni£upotv tic voepác xv Oslcv Epecews ópexcoa]v Epyd covtat xio, THY iSo] 
dé THs Em tolç Oelotc yapiopacı Tod vod FeAxtixijs Evepyeiac edppocvvyy dm uovo, Tov dé póßov 
THS MEMovore Ertl MANMPEAHLACt TILwplag MPOPLAAKTIXHY ETIMEAELaV, THY SE AUTIV StopOwTI- 
yy £r napóvti KaKg petapedrciov. Ibid. 

42 xol ovvtduws einetv, Kath TOÙÇ copods THY laTEAV, THUATL paptixod Onpóc THS Extdvys THY 
odoav 1] peAeTwuéÉvNy dpatpovpévous AwBwoty, Tots nåle. tovto npòç dvalpeaty xpapevot 
Tapovays xaxtac  mpocdoxwpeys, xod xthow xod puaxhy dpetic te xod yumoews. Kara odv, 
ws Epyy, tadta tuyxcdvet 81 TH xpo £v Tois nav vónpa aixporwtiCovow elc thy Dnaxonv tod 
Xototod. qu. Thal. 1 (CCSG 7: 47-49). Cf. 2 Cor 10:5. 

43 Laga argues that "ueAexéo" signifies in medical terminology “to threaten with illness." See 
Laga, "Maximus as Stylist," 141. 
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tail to make them work for good. As such, Maximus refers to Paul to support 
his view. 


2.2 The Christological Overtones of the Metaphor 

On the basis of this metaphor, are the saints just self-medicating “wise doc- 
tors"? If this were so, then Maximus is simply advocating a self-help program, 
one that numbs but does not heal. One would simply need to learn a few tricks 
to make the "snakebites" work to one's benefit. Yet, this way of dealing with the 
passions is precisely what Maximus describes as the fallen relationship to plea- 
sure and pain in the Introduction. Motivated by self-love, man is able to cloak 
pain through a mastery of pleasure. 

Maximus proposes a different rationale. In Question 21, he takes up the met- 
aphor again, developing it in an overtly Christological key. Maximus addresses 
the question, "What is the meaning of the Scripture, 'He put off the powers 
and principalities; and following? And how indeed had he ‘put them on’ at all 
when he was begotten without sin?"^^ In his response, Maximus considers at 
length the physical Pauline language of Christ's putting on (évdvocuevoc) and 
putting off (&exóvodpevoc). He understands these words in light of Christ's en- 
fleshment, where "in his love for humanity, the only-begotten Son and Logos of 
God became a perfect human being" while taking on the "original condition of 
Adam,” which also includes putting on humanity’s precarious passible state. 

Maximus describes Christ's humanity as a war against the passions. The evil 
powers hoped to “use natural passibility" against the Savior. In submitting him- 
self to Adamic life, Christ also submits himself to pleasure and pain, which 
Maximus discusses in the Introduction as the two principal passions produced 
in the Fall. Christ's submission to these passions is soteriological: “He submit- 
ted to it so that, by experiencing our temptations, he might provoke the evil 
power and thwart its attack, putting to death the very power that expected to 
seduce him, just as it had Adam in the beginning."^5 But Christ's plan turns the 
tables. Just as the evil powers use the passions to seduce man into his fallen 
state, Christ redeems man through use of the passions, by offering man the 
possibility to interact with them differently. Christ enters into the dialectic of 
pleasure and pain and repurposes them in two steps. First, he confronts plea- 
sure in the temptation in the desert, canceling the bond of "Adam's deliberate 
acquiescence to those hedonistic passions,’*” and he puts off the powers and 


44 qu. Thal. 21 (CCSG 7: 127). The Scripture verse in question is Col 2:15. 
45  Ibid.(ccsG 7:129). 

46 Ibid. 

47 lbid. 
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principalities once and for all, specifically on the Cross, on which he confronts 
the temptation of pain and toil: 


Therefore, since after he had weakened the evil powers through his first 
experience of pleasure, he foiled the principalities and powers. For a sec- 
ond time, the Lord permitted them to launch a second attack and intro- 
duce the remaining experience of temptations by work and toil, so that, 
having completely drained himself of the deadly poison of their evil, he 
might consume it like a fire. Having totally stripped [the passibility of 
pain] from our nature, he “put off the principalities on the powers" at 
the moment of his death on the Cross, remaining impenetrable to toil, or 
rather in appearing fearful of death, he unfastened from our nature the 
passibility of pain.48 


Christ's second and final confrontation with man's passible state and the 
second principal passion—pain—occurs on the Cross. In describing the 
Crucifixion, Maximus employs the same medical imagery as his medical meta- 
phor in Question 1. He describes the Cross as a surgical procedure, where Christ 
empties out (xevobv) the venom (tds) from himself, as from a gaping wound. 
This allusion brings us back to Question 1, where the wise doctors treat sick- 
ness, with the poison of the viper like a vaccination process. The difference 
here is that Christ's surgery is not for his own sake but for ours. Maximus writes 
that Christ's impenetrability before pleasure and pain unfastens (é&yAobv) 
these vicious passions from human nature, recalling the imagery of attach- 
ment (£récqryyev; dvtetyeto; efje) from the Introduction. Seen in this light, 
Christ is the “wise doctor" whom Maximus describes in the initial metaphor in 
Question 1. As the doctor of souls and bodies, Christ heals the wound of human 
passibility with his own flesh. In this way, he treats the disease from the inside 
out, repurposing the passions by his own experience of them. 


2.3 Participation in Christ's Death as Medicinal Remedy for Sin 

Maximus develops this theme further. Christ confronts and repurposes not 
just pleasure and pain, but the ultimate extent of human passibility itself— 
death.^? In the hands of Christ, death becomes the instrument that conquers 


48  Ibid.(ccsG 7:131). 

49  Onthis point, I am indebted to the insights of John Behr, whose succinct and artful ex- 
ploration of Christ's use of death and its implications for Christian anthropology can be 
found in Becoming Human: Meditations on Christian Anthropology in Word and Image 
(Crestwood: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2013), 49-57. 
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sin. Question 61 demonstrates this well. “Willingly submitting to the condem- 
nation imposed on our passibility [by this I mean our passive subjection to 
suffering], he turned that very passibility into an instrument for eradicating 
sin and its consequences.” Christ conquers sin through the very thing that 
conquered man in the first place: passibility.5! The passibility of death is not 
just repurposed but transformed: “He calls it [death] another beginning, a sec- 
ond nativity (yéveots) for human nature, which through the vehicle of suffering 
ends in the pleasure of the life to come."?? In Christ, death becomes a second 
birth. Death is no longer the period at the end of a sentence, but a comma. In 
this manner, Christ offers a way out of the vicious cycle of running from pain 
and embracing pleasure. Such is the cycle of Adam, whose pursuit of pleasure 
without the necessary experience of pain caused death to enter the world. For 
this reason, Maximus calls this destructive pleasure the "birth mother" of death: 
"Death, once it has ceased having pleasure as its birth mother—that pleasure 
for which death itself became the natural punishment—clearly becomes the 
father of everlasting life.53 The imposed consequence of Adam's vicious cycle 
is death. For Maximus, Christ repurposes death through his experience. Death 
becomesthe vehicle by which one arrives at eternal pleasure, that is, everlasting 
life. Each baptized Christian must appropriate subjectively what Christ has 
done objectively in his willing acceptance of suffering and death: 


Because of Christ, who completely divested his human nature of the law 
of birth through pleasure, and who willingly took up the use of death— 
which on Adam's account had condemned human nature— solely for 
purposes of condemning sin, all who in the spirit are willingly reborn 


50 TÒ ÈV TÔ mo wt natadxpira Tig qoos xoà GEAnow Um0dd¢ xdxeivo romoaç önAov mpóc THY 
THS &potprioc dvatpectv xat tod dr adtyy Govdrcov, (CCSG 22, 89; St. Maximus the Confessor: 
On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christ, trans. Paul M. Blowers and Robert L. Wilken, 
[Crestwood: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2003], 134). 

51 On Christ's assumption of human passibility, see Claire-Agnés Zirnheld, “Le double vis- 
age de la passion: malédiction due au péché et/ou dynamisme de la vie: Quaestiones 
ad Thalassium de s. Maxime le Confesseur xxi, XXII et XLII,” Miscellanea in Honorem 
Caroli Laga Septuagenarii, ed. Anton Schoors and Peter van Deun (Louvain: Peeters, 1994), 
361-380. 

52 Téyovev obv 6 Ged xaT’ düvfjOetory ğvðpwnroç xai SEdwxev dy dioy]v tH púosı Sevtépas yevéce- 
cc, Sid mtóvov TPd¢ NOowy peModans ws xatarýyovoav. qu. Thal. 61 (CCSG 22:91; trans. On 
the Cosmic Mystery, 135). 

53 Tov Odvatov- öç, dmdtav py Exy yevvdoay adtov pytépa Thv, ho yivecðaı mépuxe vipopóc, 780- 
vy, diStov Cofjc mpodhArwes xablotatat raho. qu. Thal. 61 (CCSG 22: 93; trans. On the Cosmic 
Mystery, 135). 
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of Christ with the bath of regeneration are able by grace to put off their 
original Adamic birth based on pleasure.** 


Christ's "use of death" is not just a model for the Christian. Rather, by virtue of 
baptism, the Christian enters into Christ's death and continues to participate 
in it through ascetic practice. In this way, Christians can use their death for 
the purpose of attaining eternal life. The participatory character of Maximus's 
asceticism distinguishes him from prior authors who discuss the passions and 
apatheia. Beginning with Clement, they affirm that ascetic practice and divine 
assistance are necessary for the acquisition of the blessed state of impassibil- 
ity, but with difficulty show how these two aspects interact. For Maximus, as- 
cetic practice—the willing acceptance of suffering and death— participates 
in divine assistance; it is itself a participation in Christ's saving mystery and 
confrontation of the passions. The work of Christ's redemption is interiorized 
in the heart of every Christian, where the transformation of these passionate 
states occurs. Maximus summarizes the wondrous exchange wrought by his 
conversion of passibility in Question 60: "By his passion he grants to our nature 
apatheia, and by his sufferings, liberation, and by his death, life eternal."55 


24 The Interaction of the Personal and Theoretical in Ad Thalassium 

Maximus's use of a medical metaphor to discuss the transformation of the pas- 
sions does not remain at the level of theory. He applies it to his own life. Early 
in the Introduction, in a plea for humility—a tropos of monastic literature— 
Maximus attempts to evade his friend Thalassius's request to respond to these 
difficulties: "Certainly not me, who slithers on the ground like another snake, 
that is of the Ancient Curse, not having any food but the land of the passions."56 
Maximus anticipates the controlling metaphor introduced in Question 1 
throughout the work. Despite his unworthiness, Maximus accepts his friend's 
request. Like the serpent in the hand of a wise doctor, so Maximus is an instru- 
ment in the hands of Christ to elucidate difficulties— spiritual, scriptural, and 
otherwise—in Ad Thalassium. For Maximus and his monastic confreres, the 


54  ovtwe did Tov Xpiotov, Tov NAVTEAÔGÇ dpeddopevov THs PUcEws Tov xa NOoviv tfj; Yevécenc 
vópov xai Tod 8t adtov xataxpibevtos vfi; PbaEews Bavátov Thy xpa elc LOWY THY TÅS &papti- 
ag xataxpiot BovaAjoet xatade—dpevov, návteç ol did Xptotod nate GeAnow mvebpatt did Aov- 
TOD MaAtyyeveriag dvaryevvyfevtes xai THY xa NOovv npotépav Tod Addu. Ibid. (CCSG 22: 
97-99; trans. On the Cosmic Mystery, 139). 

55 Sta náOovc yàp THV drckBetev xod Sid Tovey THY dveow xai Sid Oavertou THY aiStov why TH Pet 
dovc. qu. Thal. 61 (CCSG 22: 91). 

56 qu Ot ye &pgol TO Kata fjv &geuugévo xor Kata cv éqtv AANV, WS H madad KaT&PA, LETH THY 
Yfiv tov nav Pedow odx Éyovxt. qu. Thal. intro. (CCSG 7:19). 
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Bible is not simply a text they study, but a world they inhabit.5? For this reason, 
he moves with great ease between biblical language and normal discourse. 


Maximus's description of himself as the serpent in Genesis is a clear example 
of how easily he slips into biblical allusion. 


Maximus involves not only himself in the narrative, but also Thalassius, de- 


scribing him as wholly opposite to Maximus's vermin-like wretchedness. At 
the beginning of the Introduction, he extols Thalassius for his attainment of 
certain ascetic ideals: 


57 


58 


O man of God, [Thalassius], having separated your soul from the flesh 
through reason, and having wholly withdrawn your mind by means of 
the spirit, you have established the soul as the fertile mother of virtues, 
and the mind you have shown to be the divine, eternal spring of knowl- 
edge for the sole purpose of the prudent care of supreme goods. Having 
made useful the yolking of the soul to the flesh, and having appropriated 
sense as an instrument to contemplate the grandeur of created realities, 
in effect, the flesh has received the renown of virtue of the soul in its form 
impressed upon it through its disposition, manifesting it outwardly so 
that we might have an image of virtue proposed for imitation: your life.58 


One observes this attitude particularly in Sayings of the Desert Fathers. For example, 
Abbot John discusses sincere identification with the characters of the Old Testament, 
claiming their virtues as his own: “I have been hospitable like Abraham, meek like Moses, 
holy like Aaron, patient like Job, humble like David, a hermit like John, filled with com- 
punction like Jeremiah, a master like Paul, full of faith like Peter, wise like Solomon ... Like 
the thief I trust that He who of his natural goodness has given me all that, will also grant 
me the kingdom" apophth. patr. (PG 65: 237D-240A). The familiarity with the biblical 
world sometimes was expressed as an intimacy with the characters of the Bible, who at 
times seemed spiritually present. Anthony is reported to have dialogued with Moses over 
a difficult passage. See apophth. patr. (PG 65: 84C). On the role of Scripture in emergent 
monasticism, see Douglas Burton-Christie, The Word in the Desert: Scripture and the Quest 
for Holiness in Early Christian Monasticism (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993). For 
an analysis of the prevalence and significance of memorization of the Bible in monas- 
tic biblical culture, see Lorenzo Perrone, "Scripture for a Life of Perfection: the Bible in 
Late Antique Monasticism: The Case of Palestine,” The Reception and Interpretation of 
the Bible in Late Antiquity: Proceedings of the Montréal Colloquium in Honour of Charles 
Kannengiesser 1-13 October 2006, ed. Lorenzo DiTommaso and Lucian Turcescu (Leiden: 
Brill, 2008), 393-418. 

Ts capxóc Kata THY oxécty AoyIKds THY poxny &mroytplco xai Tig aicOnoews dAtxdd¢ dia Tod 
Tvebuatos exondaas Tov voOv, évOpwne tod Oco0, THY ÈV dpETav XATÉTTNTAÇ UNTEPA TOA- 
yovov, tov dé Ozias myyyv dévvaov ànéðekaç yuwoews, elc xpfjotv póvov tio t&v KpELTTOVWY 
oixovonlas THY MEd THY odpxo THS uxfis cvCvyiav moujduevoc xal TPdS KATAVONOW THs TÖV 
ópwpévwv LEyaAoupyiac dpyavov xextpévoç THY aloðnow, THY LEV TOAKTIKaS did tod TiOouc 
p9c Eldog Tunoúpevov TÒ xaT’ dpETHY THS toys Sexouevny xA£oc xod Tots Ew mpopatvoucay, 
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Maximus holds up Thalassius as an exemplar of the spiritual life.5? These 
characterizations involve Maximus and Thalassius in a greater drama; they are 
not students debating the finer points of ancient literature. Rather, they are 
actors engaged in the ascetic struggle on the biblical stage. Here, Maximus es- 
tablishes Thalassius as a Christian whose life is worthy of imitation. He has “sep- 
arated his soul from the flesh" and now contemplates the "grandeur of created 
realities" Maximus's opening description of the sanctified Thalassius charac- 
terizes the itinerary of exposition in the Introduction insofar as Thalassius re- 
flects the same concepts Maximus uses to discuss his version of apatheia at the 
end of the Introduction. There, he explains that apatheia consists in separating 
one's self from sensible reality. Maximus understands separation not as fleeing 
created matter, but as a reorientation towards it. The one who has achieved 
apatheia can see “the manifestation of sensible reality ... as his glory." 69 

When considering Ad Thalassium as a whole, these personal aspects woven 
into the Introduction contribute much to the unity of the work. The genre 
quaestiones et responsiones has a long history in biblical exegesis, bringing 
with it questions about its employment in ancient Christian literature, such 
as: How do you define the genre? How do the early Christian writers use the 
genre?! Looking at similar works, the genre does not lend itself to structural 
unity. It merely serves as a pedagogical device to impart information. In ap- 
proaching Ad Thalassium, one should not expect that the genre per se is suf- 
ficient to provide structural unity for the work. The argument for unity comes 
not from the structure, but from Maximus's thinking and writing style. If we 
take seriously the friendship between Maximus and Thalassius, Ad Thalassium 
serves as evidence of their ongoing conversation and documents their dis- 
course as companions in the monastic life. What on the surface seems to be a 


iv ëywpev pets cixóva, npòç ulunow mpopeBAvyuévov, Tov opécepov Blov, qu. Thal. intro. 
(CCSG 7:17). 

59 Later in Ad Thalassium, Maximus also personifies the Church and speaks of it as an ex- 
emplar of holiness, witnessing to the virtues and splendor toward which every Christian 
should strive. See qu. Thal. 62 (CCSG 22: 115-143). 

60 qu. Thal. intro. (CCSG 7:17). 

61 Basic texts on this issue include Gustave Bardy, "La litérature patristique des ‘Quaestiones 
et Responsiones’ sur l'Écriture Sainte,” Revue Biblique 41 (1932): 210-236, 341-369, 515- 
537; 42 (1933): 14-30, 211-229, 328-352; Lorenzo Perrone, "Sulla preistoria delle ‘quaes- 
tiones’ nella letteratura patristica. Presupposti e sviluppi del genere letterario fino al 
IV sec.,” Annali di storia dell'esegesi 8, no. 2 (1991): 485—505; Erotapokrseis: Early Christian 
Question-and-Answer Literature in Context, ed. Annelie Volgers and Claudio Zamagni 
(Louvain: Peeters, 2004); Marie-Pierre Brussiéres, La litérature des questions et réponses 
dans l'antiquité profane et chrétienne: de l'enseignement a l'exegése (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2013). 
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third-person commentary on Scripture is in reality a first-person account of an 
individual who is relating to the Word. The struggles of the ascetic life clarify 
their question-asking. The monks make demands on Scripture to help make 
sense of what perplexes, torments, or hinders them from attaining holiness. 
Maximus is misleading when he promises to deal with the passions first in the 
Introduction and then moves on to the scriptural questions. His ascetic preoc- 
cupations never leave him and they color the rest of the work. That is why the 
snake and his venom, obliquely referenced in the Introduction and introduced 
in Question 1, slithers in different forms elsewhere in Ad Thalassium, where 
Maximus reintroduces that image to explore the usefulness of the passions in 
the Christian life. 

Question 1 compounds the problem. According to Photius, it was consid- 
ered part of the ascetic portion of Ad Thalassium, along with the Introduction. 
However, Maximus gives a clear scriptural explanation of the utility of the pas- 
sions at the end of his response: 


Then, if something passionate is predicated in Scripture about God or 
about the saints: Regarding God, it is said for our sake, to reveal to us 
through our passions, the salutary and beneficial path of providence for 
us. Regarding the saints, it is said because in no other way can they ex- 
plain by corporal language the relations and dispositions of their intellect 
regarding God, without knowing the passions according to nature.®? 


After Maximus explains the general good use of the passions, he observes a 
fundamental scriptural difficulty at the heart of Thalassius's question about 
the passions: What are we to make of the more passionate language of the 
Bible? According to Maximus, the passionate language used by God and his 
saints is central to God's communication with man. God's passionate language 
is effectively "revelatory, a way of meeting the human being in his vernacular. 
Maximus maintains that even the saints (biblical figures) speak passionately 
about God and to God because this language is the only tool they have to ar- 
ticulate and enter into the divine mystery. Hence, what started as an asceti- 
cal question finishes as an apologia for theological and economic value of the 
emotional behavior by both God and the saints in Scripture. The juxtaposition 


62 Et de xai ext Oeod ti todtwv elpytat cj) ypagy Y) éni ayiwv, emi pèv Oeod, v Nudes, coc Hut mpo- 
c Quac Sid TAY NUETEPwV rov TAG GwWOTIKdS fuv xal cyabovpyods THs npovolac npoóðovç 
expatvovtos, emt dé TOV ayiwv, wç oOx dws Õuvauévwy cà; TEP! Bedv voepåç otv CXETEIC 
TE xal Gta Oéceic Sik Pwvijg npoevéyxat TwLATIUIS, wpis TOV EYVwoLEVwY TH MCE! rra Qv. qu. 
Thal. 1 (CCSG 7: 49). 
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of the ascetic life and the biblical revelation quickens Maximus's response. 
In the ancient world of Christian asceticism, the eradication of the passions 
went hand in hand with the meditation on Scripture. Yet reflecting on the 
Bible, a text filled with seemingly passionate language, the monk striving for 
apatheia cannot but recognize the dissonance between the monastic life he 
lives and the sacred text he reads. This more global scriptural difficulty con- 
ditions Maximus's approach both to asceticism and to biblical exegesis. With 
respect to asceticism, he has to account for the scriptural evidence which 
shows that human emotion plays an essential role in man's dialogue with 
God and vice versa. With respect to biblical exegesis, ascetic themes help to 
clarify Maximus's approach. It befalls Maximus to provide an "anagogical ex- 
egesis" of these passages in a way that best suits the mode of the receiver, his 
friend Abbot Thalassius and his monastic community. Ad Thalassium is a uni- 
fied work insofar as it is a deliberate exposition of the ascetic-biblical world 
Maximus inhabits, representing in a detached manner his daily experience. I 
turn now to discuss how Maximus uses this discourse, inherited by his person- 
alized exegetical and ascetical traditions, as it pertains to specific emotional 
states and scriptural difficulties. 


CHAPTER 3 


Fear: the Teacher of Eternal Awe 


Abstract 


Following the previous chapter, which treated human passibility as the thematic 
frame of Maximus's exegesis in Ad Thalassium, the next two chapters consider 
Maximus's understanding of two cardinal passions, fear and grief. I will provide an 
overview of the adaption of the Stoic account of fear in early Christian thought, show- 
ing the problems and concerns about this emotion that Maximus confronts. From his 
own critical reflection on Scripture, Maximus argues for a positive place for fear in all 
stages of the Christian life. Fear exists on a continuum, beginning in its penitential 
form on Earth, but extending into divine awe in the souls of those in possession of 
apatheia. I will further show how his account of fear has wider consequences for his 
Christology and anthropology. 


1 Between Christian and Stoic Fear 


Early Christian thinkers applied the Stoic doctrine of the passions both in 
continuity and in discontinuity with the classic Stoic position. Christians as 
the Stoics, inherited the difficulty of distinguishing vicious fear from morally 
neutral, involuntary reactions to threats. Christians tended to consider fear as 
appropriate in certain instances. For both the Stoics and most Greek philoso- 
phers, the battlefield was the classic test case for the morality of fearfulness. 
Christians discussed fear in terms of a different warzone: the battlefield of the 
spiritual life. The expectation of divine judgment formed the Christian atti- 
tude toward fear and its role in human perfection. Likewise, biblical interpre- 
tation permits a more robust role for fear in the Christian life. Maximus the 
Confessor inherits this Christianized perspective on Stoic fear and makes it his 
own. Maximus's account of fear in relation to his understanding of apatheia is 
best seen in light of his Christian forebears. The biblical injunction "to fear the 
Lord" presses early Christians, especially those with a strong grasp of Stoicism, 
to interpret this emotion in a positive manner. Maximus develops his account 
of fear from his deep reflection on earlier Christian discussion, his monastic 
experience, and his scriptural engagement. 
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2 Vicious Fear and Wise Caution 


Stoics consistently list fear among the four cardinal passions from which all 
other passions are derived.! Fear is characterized by the physicalized sensation 
of shrinking before a present object.? In the perfected emotional life of the 
Sage, a corresponding good emotion, caution (evAaBeta), supplants its vicious 
version.? Fear presents a problem for Stoics because the passion itself is simi- 
lar in effect to the morally neutral, prepassionate bites (ponet), such as 
sweaty palms, tremors, or tears, when faced with perceived danger.^ Even the 
Stoic Sage is subject to these benign sensations. For example, the taut gut of a 
boxer can take a punch from his opponent, but he is still moved by its force. In 
the same way, the initial “blow” to the psyche by a sense impression does not 
constitute an immoral passion. The morality of the reaction consists in the 
appropriateness to cede to the perceived threat. According to the Stoics, the 
correlative good emotion to the passion of fear is caution (eùñaßeia). Thus, it 


1 Fora list of these cardinal passions and their descriptions, see Stobaeus 2.88—-2.90.6, LS 65A 

(1.410-41). 

Andronicus, On Passions 1, LS 65B (1.411). 

For examples of this, see Seneca, On Anger, 2.3.1-2.4, LS 65X; Gellius 19.117-18, 65Y. While 
these are examples from later Stoic articles, Graver shows evidence of this doctrine in the 
early Stoa, see Graver, Stoicism and Emotion. 

4 Aulus Gellius reports a fragment of Epictetus that addresses this problem: "Presentations in 
the mind ... with which the intellect of man is struck as soon as the appearance of something 
which happens reaches the mind are not voluntary or subject to one's control; but by a force 
of their own which they press themselves on men to be acknowledged. But the assents ... by 
which the same presentations are acknowledged are voluntary and occur subject to human 
control. Therefore, when some frightening sound from the sky or a collapsing building or the 
sudden announcement of some danger, or something else of the sort, occurs it is inevitable 
that even a Sage's soul be moved for a short while and be contracted and grow pale, not 
because he has formed an opinion of anything evil but because of certain rapid and unre- 
flective movements which forestall the proper function of the intellect and reason. Soon, 
though, the Sage in question does not give assent to such presentations but he rejects and 
refuses them and judges that there is nothing in them to be feared. And they say that the dif- 
ference between the mind of the Sage and the fool is that the fool thinks that the violent and 
harsh presentations which first strike the mind really are as they seem; and he also confirms 
with his own assent these initial reactions, just as though they really were to be feared ... 
whereas the Sage, when has been affected briefly and in a limited fashion in his color and 
expression, does not assent but retains the condition and strength of the opinion which 
he always had about such presentations, as things not at all worthy of being feared which 
try to frighten us with a false show and empty dread.’ Gellius, Attic Nights 193, preserving 
Epictetus's Fragment 9 (Attic Nights, Volume III: Books 14—20., trans. J. C. Rolfe, Loeb Classical 
Library 212 [Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927], 353-355). For relevant comment 
on this passage and its relation to Stoic psychology of the passions, see Inwood, Ethics and 
Human Action, 177-181; Graver, Stoicism and Emotion, 85-108. 
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follows that there are instances when one could exercise legitimate restraint 
before the threat of danger. 


3 Clement and Origen: Discerning the Boundaries between Virtuous 
and Vicious Fear 


Christians inherited the dilemma about the appropriateness of fear and con- 
sider it in their biblical interpretation. Faced with this problem, Clement of 
Alexandria articulates the tension between fear in Scripture and fear in the 
Stoic tradition and offers his own clarification: "They say that fear is an irratio- 
nal aberration, and perturbation of mind. What do you say? And how can this 
definition be any longer maintained, seeing the commandment is given me by 
the Word?"6 Clement argues for utility of fear exegetically, providing a string 
of biblical foci to support his claim for fear's positive role in the Christian life.’ 
After examining the evidence in Scripture, Clement responds with Stoic cat- 
egories. He describes the healthy type of Christian fear as “rational,” and uses 
the Stoic term “caution” (evAaBeta).§ 

Clement considers fear pedagogical, a step toward educating the Christian 
on the way to perfection. Fear therefore disappears in the saintly “gnostic.” For 
example, in his discussion of Romans 3-8, Clement distinguishes between two 


5 Interestingly, in the Stoic account, courage is not the correlative edmaSeia to fear. Graver ar- 
gues that courage, as a correlative to fear in the Stoic framework, could have been a part 
of a now lost, alternative tradition of the Stoic doctrine. See Graver, Stoicism and Emotion, 
213-220. 

6 str. 2.7 (SC 38: 59). See also Spanneut, “Le stoicisme des pères de l'église," 257—258. 

To supporthis claim about proper fear in the Christian life, Clement cites in rapid succession: 
Prov 1:7, Rom 3:20, Gal 3:20, Jth. 8:27, Is 5:21. On Clement's use of Scripture in his argumenta- 
tion, see Judith L. Kovacs, "Clement as Scriptural Exegete: Overview and History of Research," 
in Clement's Biblical Exegesis: Proceedings of the Second Colloquium on Clement of Alexandria 
(Olomouc, May 29-31, 2014), ed. Veronika Vernuskova, et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2017), 12ff. 

8 Clement's concession to the Stoic term of "caution" is more of a sarcastic jab to philosophers, 
perhaps alluding to the Stoic distinction between qófoc and evAaBeta as being simply a se- 
mantic difference in language, but not an essential difference in concept. "Fear is not then ir- 
rational. It is therefore rational. How could it be otherwise, exhorting as it does, You shall not 
kill, You shall not commit adultery, You shall not steal, You shall not bear false witness? But 
if they will quibble about the names, let the philosophers term the fear of the law cautious 
fear (£0Adgeia), which is an avoidance (&occtc) agreeable to reason ... [these philosophers] 
are not inaptly called fighters about names (óvopotopdxot). The commandment, then, has 
already appeared fair and lovely even in the highest degree, when conceived under a change 
of name. Cautious fear (£0A dieta) is therefore shown to be reasonable, being the shunning of 
what hurts." str. 2.7 (SC 38: 59—60; trans. ANF 2, 354—355). 
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kinds of Christian works (£pyo): those done by “slaves” out of fear and those 
performed by adopted "sons" or gnostics out of love for God.? Fear is absent 
since the gnostic Christian possesses love, the crown of all virtues.? Hence, 
Clement relegates a positive sense of fear to an inferior state of Christian liv- 
ing. Fear simply prepares us for apatheia and love blots out any trace of fear in 
Clements vision of Christian perfection.” 

Origen uses precise Stoic terminology to explore Christ’s experience in 
the Garden of Gethsemane to explore the difference between legitimate and 
sinful fear. In his Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, Origen considers 
Christ’s reaction to his eventual betrayal and Crucifixion as pre-passionate 
bites and not fear itself.!2 Origen does so to uphold the perfection of Christ's 
soul. Consistent on this point, Origen denies genuine turmoil in the soul of 
Christ in On First Principles: 


Now that [Christ] possessed a soul, the Savior himself most clearly proves 
in the gospels when he says: “No one takes from me my soul, but I lay it 
down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it 
up again."? And again: "My soul is sorrowful even unto death’ and also: 
“now my soul is troubled."5 For the soul that is “sorrowful” and "troubled" 
must not be understood to be the Word of God, because with the author- 
ity of his godhead he says: “I have power to lay down my soul" 6 Nor do 
we say that the Son of God was in that soul in the same way as he was in 
the soul of Paul or of Peter and the rest of the saints.” 


9 See str. 7.13.82 (SC 428: 250-252), cf. 6.7.60. For the anti-Valentinian context of Clement's 
argumentation, see Judith L. Kovacs, “Reading the ‘Divinely Inspired’ Paul: Clement of 
Alexandria in conversation with heterodox Christians, Simple Believers, and Greek 
Philosophers,” Clement's Biblical Exegesis, 330. 

10 str. 711.12 (SC 428: 216); 7.12.72 (SC 428: 224). That fear is absent because the presence of 
love is similar to Clement's exclusion of desire from the perfected Christian. The gnostic 
possesses the object of his desire and has no need of the emotion any longer. 

11  OnClements biblical defense of apatheia as the goal of the Christian life, see Judith L. 
Kovacs, "Saint Paul as Apostle of Apatheia; Stromateis v11: Chapter 14,” in The Seventh 
Book of the Stromateis: Proceedings of the Colloquium on Clement of Alexandria (Olomouc, 
October 21-23, 2010), eds. Matyas Havrda, et al. (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 199-216. 

12 Comm. in Matt. 92 (GCS 38: 205-206). For comment on Origen's position in relationship 
to Stoicism, see Graver Stoicism and Emotion, 102-108 and Richard A. Layton, "Propatheia: 
Origen and Didymus on the Origin of the Passions,’ 262-282. 


13  Jn1038. 
14 Mt 26:38. 
15 Jn12:27. 
16 Jn10:18. 


17 prince. 4.4.4 (SC 268: 408—412; trans. Butterworth, 421-422). 
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Origen's reticence to ascribe full-blooded fear to Jesus before his betrayal 
defends the Son's divinity against the accusation of imperfection. Further- 
more, Origen's position suggests that fear as an emotion belongs to the fallen 
world and does not lay its hold on the Son of God's perfected humanity and, 
as a consequence, our own realized perfection. For Origen, the goal of all the 
saints is apatheia, given by the grace of God and accepted through ascetic 
practice.? Together with Clement, fear has no part in apatheia, whether in 
Christ or the Christian. 


4 Gregory of Nyssa and Origen: Fear as a Threat to Epekstasis 


Gregory takes a strong stance against fear's place in the perfected Christian 
life. Commenting on the Song of Songs, he writes: "When love has entirely cast 
out fear, and fear has been transformed into love, then the unity brought us by 
our savior will be fully realized, for all human beings will be united with one 
another through their union with the one supreme Good"? Gregory teach- 
es that, in union with the divine, fear ultimately cedes to love. Furthermore, 
fear for Gregory is an impediment both to union with God and with others. 
Gregory's position on fear is understood in light of his account of epekstasis or 
perpetual progress.?? On this view, Gregory envisions progression in the spiri- 
tual life as a continual expansion toward the divine meeting an infinite God 
with an infinite desire for him. Shrinking or recoiling in fear would thwart the 
always-progressing, eternal movement that is key to Gregory's mystical and es- 
chatological vision. 

Gregory's views on fear and epekstasis are best understood against Origen's 
doctrine of the Fall and the related problem of eternal return.?! Origen de- 
scribes the original Fall as a cooling from the love of God: “As therefore God 


18 sel. in Ps.17 (PG 12:1232D—1233A). See Spanneut, “Lapatheia chrétienne,” 260—264. Crouzel 
thinks Origen distances himself from Clement's position on apatheia, claiming that 
Origen holds something like the Aristotelian position of virtue as the mean. See Henri 
Crouzel, Origen: The Life and Thought of the First Great Theologian, trans. A. S. Worrall 
(San Francisco: Harper and Row, 1989), 52. 

19 homin cant. 15 (GNO 6: 466-468). 

20  wvMos.2.225-230 (GNO 7.1: 12—114). The classic treatment of Gregory’s doctrine of epeksta- 
sis is Jean Daniélou, Platonisme et théologie mystique: essai sur la doctrine spirituelle de 
Saint Grégoire de Nysse (Augier: Editions Montaigne, 1944). See also Claudio Moreschini, 
I Padri Cappadoci, 327—346. One of the most recent attempts to interpret Gregory of 
Nyssa's concept of epekstasis in the context of his moral psychology is J. Warren Smith, 
Passion and Paradise, 104-125. 

21 See Otis, "Cappadocian Thought as a Coherent System," 101-103. 
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is ‘fire’ and the angels ‘a flame of fire’ and the saints are all ‘fervent in spirit, 
so on the contrary those who have fallen away from the love of God must un- 
doubtedly be said to have cooled in their affection for him and to have become 
cold.’22 Using a common etymology, Origen considers whether the word “soul” 
(uy?) is related to the verb “to cool" (piyea8at).23 He argues that the Christian 
grows in his sanctification and union with God through participation in Christ. 
When divine unity is achieved, Origen says: 


When after many struggles we have been able to attain to it we ought so 
to continue that no satiety of that blessing may ever possess us; but the 
more we partake of its blessedness, the more may the loving desire for it 
deepen and increase within us, as ever our hearts grow in fervor and ea- 
gerness to receive and hold fast the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.?* 


On this view, our desire continually deepens before the unmediated presence 
of the Holy Trinity. Yet, his position contains the veiled hint of the possibility of 
"satiety" that may lead the soul to regress. In other words, the soul could grow 
bored or become “filled” with the divine presence.”5 To prevent a second Fall, 
Origen holds that any decline vis-à-vis satiety would be gradual and therefore 
correctable before one falls too far away from God.?6 

Gregory responds to the problem of satiety in his Life of Moses. He describes 
spiritual ascent in reference to Paul's Letter to the Philippians, arguing that 
the soul moves “by its desire of the heavenly things (tH tdv otpavícv éri&upo) 
‘straining (cuvertextetvouevy) ahead for what is still to come."?? Gregory teaches 


22 princ. 2.8.3 (SC 252: 342-344; trans. Butterworth, 155). 

23 ^We must ask whether perhaps even the word soul, which in Greek is psyche, was not 
formed from psychesthai, with the idea of growing cold after having been in a diviner and 
better state, and whether it was not derived from thence because the soul seems to have 
grown cold by the loss of its first natural and divine warmth and on that account to have 
been placed in its present state with its present designation." Ibid. (trans. Butterworth, 
156). Though Origen's reasons for the etymology are theological, not medical, the relation- 
ship between "cooling" and "soul" is seen elsewhere. See Aristotle De anima 1.2.405b; Plato 
Cratylus 399 D—E; Tertullian De anima 25, 27. 

24 princ. 1.3.8 (SC 252: 164; trans. Butterworth, 50). 

25 The problem with Origen's concept of "satiety" is that it rests on Origen's postulate that 
God is finite. See Otis, "Cappadocian Thought as a Coherent System,” 102 nu; Smith, 
Passion and Paradise, 11-115. Of course, Nyssa postulates infinity in God, which forms the 
basis for his doctrine of epekstasis. For a recent treatment of this subject, see Albert-Kees 
Geljon, “Divine Infinity in Gregory of Nyssa and Philo of Alexandria,” Vigiliae Christianae 
59, no. 2 (2005): 152-177. 

26 princ. 1.3.8. 

27 v. Mos. 2.225, cf. Phil 313. (GNO 7.1: 112; trans. Malherbe— Ferguson, 115). 
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that the soul is created for this continual expansion of divine desire. He uses 
the example of Moses, who never “stopped his ascent,” but remains wanting: 
‘He is still unsatisfied in his desire for more. He still thirsts for that with which 
he constantly filled himself to capacity and he asks to attain as if he had never 
partaken, beseeching God to appear to him, not according to his capacity to 
partake, but according to God's true being.”?8 Gregory gives reason for Moses's 
insatiability elsewhere. In his Homilies on the Song of Songs, Gregory contends 
that man's desire continually expands to receive God in his infinity because 
of the infinite nature of God.7?? In other words, Gregory talks about satiety ex- 
plicitly: "The enjoyment [of the divine] never curtails desire through satiety 
(và xópo), but rather feeds desire through participation in what is that which 
is desired.”3° On the basis of Gregory’s well-established spiritual doctrine of 
continual ascent, one can see his reticence to accept fear as a spiritual virtue, 
for it risks new potential lapses that he observes in Origen’s conception of the 
consummation of all things. Hence, for Gregory fear has no place in the ec- 
static, perfected Christian’s soul. 


5 Evagrius and the Monastic Value of Fear 


Thus far, these early Christian authors consider the fear of God a serious part of 
the beginnings of Christian life, but ultimately unnecessary among the perfect. 
Evagrius, one of Maximus’s principal influences, disagrees. Evagrius does not 
name fear among his principal vices or logismoi. Instead, he consistently dis- 
cusses fear of the Lord in the positive sense. In Ad monachos, Evagrius follows 
the Book of Wisdom and aligns fear of the Lord with faith: “Fear of the Lord 
begets wisdom, faith in Christ grants fear of the Lord."?! Likewise, Evagrius 
admonishes monks who fear insects more than God, supporting his jab with 
scriptural citation: “How is it that you foolishly ignore the fear of him which is 
beyond all measure and you fear instead mosquitoes and roaches? Have you 


28 Ibid. 2. 227. (GNO 7.1: 113; trans. Malherbe—Ferguson, 115); cf. 2.230. (trans. Malherbe— 
Ferguson, 116). 

29 hom. in Cant. 8 (GNO 6: 245-246). Gregory describes this process again in the context of 
Phil 3:13. 

30 hom. in Cant. 14 (GNO 6: 425). 

31 Ad monachos 69 (ACW 59: 57). Jeremy Driscoll argues that for Evagrius “fear of the Lord” 
and faith are interchangeable concepts or at least mutually strengthen one another. See 
Evagrius Ponticus: Ad monachos (Mahwah: Newman, 2003), 103 and 75 nio. Cf. Ad mo- 
nachos, 4 “The fear of the Lord watches over the soul; loving self-control strengthens it.” 
(ACW 59: 41). 
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not heard Moses tell you: ‘The Lord your God shall you fear,” or again: ‘Whom 
they dread and fear in the presence of his power'?3 ?"34 

Evagrius teaches that the fear of God permeates all stages of the Christian 
life.35 Evagrius extols fear of God both in experiences of trial and of tranquility: 
“If you remember the Judge only when you are in difficulties as One who in- 
spires fear and who is incorruptibly honest, then you have not as yet learned to 
‘serve the Lord in fear and to rejoice in him with trembling.?6 For understand 
this point well: one is to worship him even in spiritual relaxations and in times 
of good cheer with even more piety and reverence.”?’ Hence, for Evagrius, 
apatheia springs forth from the soul well tended by the fear of God: "The fear 
of God strengthens faith, my son, and continence in turn strengthens this fear. 
Patience and hope make this latter virtue solid beyond all shaking and they 
also give birth to apatheia.”* 


6 Concluding Assessments on the Prior Tradition on Fear 


While Clement values the role fear can play at the beginning stages of Christian 
living, he ultimately holds that the perfected Christian has no need for fear. 
Origen and Gregory of Nyssa follow suit to defend their commitments to vari- 
ous points of view: Origen wishes to uphold Christ's perfect humanity and 
Gregory wants to defend his account of perpetual progress in the spiritual life. 
By contrast, Evagrius's vision includes the fear of God as the basis of his as- 
cetic teaching, and the diligent monk is expected to maintain this character of 
fear, awe, and reverence throughout his ascetical progress. However, Evagrius's 
teaching lies mainly in laconic sayings or apothegmata directed toward his 
monks. Without any extended discourse, we are left without a reason for his 
view, other than the obvious biblical prescriptions and the monastic praxis 
that promotes vigilance as a spiritual virtue. 

Maximus inherits these positions and engages them. Thoroughly monastic, 
he sides with Evagrius, maintaining that fear of God has an essential role to 


32  Dt6aa. 

33 Ex 15:15. 

34 . Deoratione 100 (SC 589: 316; trans. J. E. Bamberger, 72). 

35 On the levels of spiritual progression in Evagrius, see Jeremy Driscoll, Steps to Spiritual 
Progression: Studies on Spiritual Progress in Evagrius Ponticus (Mahwah: Newman, 2015), 
11-37. 

36  Ps2m. 

37  Deoratione 143 (SC 589: 356; trans. J. E. Bamberger, 78). 

38 Praktikos Intro. (SC 171: 492; trans. J. E. Bamberger, 14). 
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play at all levels of the Christian life. However, Maximus goes further by ex- 
ploring the various biblical foci on fear in Ad Thalassium, where he explains 
his rationale for his commitment: fear exists and is transmuted as an essential 
element in the soul of the perfected Christian. Maximus distinguishes himself 
from Origen and Gregory in the debate about how the perfected can be said to 
remain in the divine presence by prescribing an ample role to fear, both in this 
world and in the world to come. 


7 The Ascetic Background of Maximus's Teaching on Fear 


Maximus's teaching on fear is ultimately derived from his monastic experience 
and likely in direct reference to Evagrius.?? In his early ascetic literature, he 
prescribes fear of God as a way to build up key monastic virtues, such as vigi- 
lance (vwjpic)^? or compunction (xot&vv&cic).*! Referring to the fear of God, he 
acknowledges two levels of fear in his earlier ascetic writings. In his Centuries 
on Love, he relays the following: “Apatheia gives birth to love: Hope in God 
gives birth to apatheia; patience and longsuffering give birth to hope; total self- 
mastery engenders these things; fear of God engenders self-mastery and hope 
in the Lord engenders fear"? 

Hope gives rise to apatheia, but to arrive at apatheia requires the cultivation 
of several monastic virtues: patience, longsuffering, and self-mastery. At the 


39 Marcus Plested’s words are apt here: “It is inadequate and potentially misleading to speak 
of the ascetic tradition as an ‘influence’ on Maximus the Confessor. The term ‘influence’ 
conventionally betokens a more or less passive adoption of external ideas, concepts, 
and intellectual frameworks—much as one might succumb to the dreaded influenza, or 
‘flu’ The ascetic traditions of the Christian East constitute, rather, the indispensable and 
inescapable foundation of the Confessor's life, work, and teaching. There is nothing in 
Maximus' oeuvre that is not grounded in lived monastic experience, not animated by 
the vast and rich ascetic legacy of the Christian East." Plested, "The Ascetic Tradition," in 
OHMC, 164. 

40  "lentreat you, then, Father: tell me how I ought to lay hold on vigilance?’ The old man 
answered: 'Complete lack of concern for earthly things and continuous meditation on 
the divine Scriptures brings the soul to fear of God: and the fear of God brings vigilance." 
ascet. 18 (CCSG 40: 39; trans. Sherwood, 113, adapted). 

41 “Then the brother said: ‘Father, why do I have no compunction (xatávvķiv)? And the old 
man answered: 'because there is no fear of God before our eyes, because we have become 
the resting place of all evils, and, for that reason, we scorn as a mere thought the dreadful 
judgment of God.” ascet. 27 (CCSG 40: 53; trans. Sherwood, 118). 

42 = Aya pev tixtet dndbeta- andberav 86, v) eic Oedv £Arrc- thv SE Anida, ropov xod uaxpoĝv- 
pice tatas dé, Y] ceptexccoa) Eynpdtela- eyxpdtetav dé, ó Tob Oeod PdBoc- tov dé póßov, ý eic Tov 
Küptov rovc. car. 1.2 (Capitoli sulla carità, ed. Aldo Ceresa Gastaldo, 50; PG go: 961B). 
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root, hope in the Lord cultivates the fear of God and from these things all other 
virtues develop. As we have seen already with Evagrius, a certain holy fear is 
"natural" in the monastic context. "Hope in the Lord" describes someone striv- 
ing to live continually in the presence of the Lord through prayer, fasting, and 
vigils. The monastic life conditions all other activities. One notes especially 
the Evagrian background to this passage.*? It is almost certainly derived from 
Evagrius's teaching on apatheia in the Praktikos, who likewise speaks about 
apatheia as the offspring of love: 


Love is the child of apatheia; apatheia is the flower of praxis; the keeping 
of the commandments constitutes praxis. Fear of God is the guardian of 
these things, which is the child of upright faith. Faith is an integral good, 
which exists naturally in those who have not yet believed in God.^* 


Evagrius sees fear of God as the guardian of the basic elements of Christian 
praxis, which is his technical language for keeping the commandments. Since 
no Christian is ever absolved from keeping the divine law, it follows that fear 
of God is a continual part of the Christian life. For both writers, attention to 
the Lord—in Evagrius, faith,^5 and in Maximus, hope—instills this character 
of awe that aids in the rising up of these other Christian virtues, the flower of 
which is apatheia. 


43 The Evagrian influence on Maximus's ascetic teaching is well known. See the essential 
articles: Marcel Viller, "Aux sources de la spiritualité de saint Maxime: les œuvres d'Evagre 
le Pontique,’ Revue dascétique et de mystique 11 (1930): 156-84, 239-68, 331-6; Irénée 
Hausherr, “Ignorance infinie,” in Orientalia Christiana Periodica 2 (1936): 351-362. More 
recently, see Julia Konstantinovsky, “Evagrius Ponticus and Maximus the Confessor: The 
Building of the Self in Praxis and Contemplation,” in Evagrius and His Legacy, ed. Joel 
Kalvesmaki and Robin Darling Young (South Bend: Notre Dame Press, 2016), 128-153. 
Marcus Plested has reviewed the earlier literature of Viller and Hausherr, claiming that 
the Evagrian influence on Maximus happens "largely on the level of form, not of sub- 
stance." See “The Ascetic Tradition,” in OHMC, 164—176, esp. 166. 

44 offerthe Greek here to demonstrate the similarity between Maximus and Evagrius's lan- 
guage: Araeloc £yyovov dyany: drála dé gotw vlos THs mpooccodic npooccuany dé cuvicty- 
ol ý THPNOIS TAV évcoAGv- ToUTwY dE PLARE ó qópoc Tod Oso, Got; yévvnua cfjc dpBi¢ toti 
Tlatews: Matic ÕÉ Eat evdidbetov ayaldv, fci; EvuTidoyew mépuxe xod Tols NÕÉTW mento cev- 
x6ci OcQ. Praktikos 81 (SC 171: 670). 

45  Evagrius makes a distinction between upright faith (y 6987 mioty) and faith which is an 
inert good (miotic 8£ £cxty év8tiOecov &yaðóv). He seems to be drawing a distinction similar 
to the medieval concept of the content of Christian faith ( fides quae) and the human act 
of faith ( fides qua). 
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Maximus's ascetic life also conditions his position on the status of fear for 
Christians, both on the way to and in the state of perfection. Fear is threaded 
through the entirety of Christian life, much like Evagrius, but in contrast to 
Clement, Origen, and Gregory of Nyssa. In the Centuries on Charity, Maximus 
holds that fear of God engenders a similar taxonomy of virtues, ending in 
apatheia, as we have seen above. He also introduces two types of fear, a theme 
he explores throughout his works: 


Fear of God is twofold. One is born in us by threats of punishment, 
through which self-mastery, patience, hope in God, and apatheia—out 
of which comes love—are engendered in us in this order. The other fear 
is joined with love itself, which constantly creates caution in the soul so 
that the soul might not enter into contempt for God through the freedom 
of love.*6 


Maximus considers two fears: the first is propaedeutic and it manifests as fear 
of divine punishment. The second is aligned with charity. In the above pas- 
sage, Maximus argues that holy fear in this world—described as “caution” 
(&bA Beto) —acts as a check to love, in order that the diligent Christian would 
neither forget the awesomeness of the divine nor act freely and out of turn. As 
we will discuss later in our examination of Question 10, Maximus deepens the 
alignment of fear with love for reasons specific to his eschatological vision— 
holy fear maintains love's intensity. 

Maximus brings up this twofold fear again in his Questions and Doubts, this 
time to make sense of differing accounts of fear in the psalms: 


Question 138: What is the passage from the Psalm, "Serve the Lord with 
fear and rejoice exceedingly in him with trembling"^? and how is one 
able, at the same time, both to tremble and to rejoice exceedingly; and 
how, again in Psalm 19, does it say, "Fear of the Lord is pure, enduring 
forever, 4? whereas John says, “Love casts out fear?"49 


46  Atttóc TIV 6 Tob Oco0 qófoc- ó Lev Ex TOV dme vy THC KoAdCEWS HUY £vrbccópevoc, àv dv Y 
eyupatera xol yj omopovi] xai ù cig Oedv £Xxic xai h dmráeter, ££ HoH yarn, xatà cdi Hutv 
eyyivovtat- 6 8€ acf) tH cydmy ovvelevxtat, eA diBetoty TH puxi del Eurrordy, tva. ph did Thv 
THS &yánns nappnoiav elc xatappóvnow Oeod ZAQy. car. 1.81 (Capitoli sulla carità, ed. Aldo 
Ceresa Gastaldo, 80). 

47  Ps2u. 

48  Ps18:10. 

49  1]n428. 
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Response: Fear is twofold: one kind is related to accusations; the other is 
in proportion to the worth of the one who is loved. And so, love puts aside 
the fear that results from accusations while it preserves that fear that is 
based upon the worth of the one who is loved.5° 


Again, Maximus replays the same duplicate structure. The two fears differ 
in relation to their object and are perfected in love. Three points arise from 
Maximus's teaching on fear in his ascetical literature. First, fear of God condi- 
tions growth in virtues in the Christian life. Second, his distinction between 
two types of fear is consistent; there is a temporary fear associated with matu- 
rity in our Christianity, and a fear that forms part of the psyche of the perfect. 
Third, this higher form of fear is associated with love and interacts with love in 
order keep it in perfect line. 


8 Temporal and Eternal Fear in Ad Thalassium 


In Ad Thalassium, Maximus builds on his earlier, brief thoughts on fear and 
elaborates his position in Question 10, responding to the following question: “If 
‘the one who fears is not perfected in love, 5! why ‘is there no lack for those who 
fear him?'?? If there is no deficiency, it is clear that it is perfected. How, then, 
is the one who fears not perfect?"5? The question deals with two interrelated 
problems: lexical and moral. On the one hand, Thalassius points to internal 
conflicts within the biblical text about the status of fear, as he does elsewhere 
in his corpus.** On the other hand, monastic curiosities about the role of fear in 


50 Tiéotw TÒ tod ipo o0 «dovredoate TH xupiw v póßw xal dyaMidobe avt Ev tpópuo» xod rác 
oT Ev TAVTH Ouvortóv xol TPEMEL xal yaoa xat MAS my Ev TH m Ayer «d qófoc xupi- 
ov &yvóc, Stapevo elc aidva aidvoc», 6 8 Iwdvuys pyatv «rj yár ëw BAM er tov PdBov» xai 
el €Ew PoMetar c Siapever; Arttds 6 póßoç: 6 pev ¿nì żyxAńpacw, 6 dé xat dEiav tod dyomo- 
pévov- ý oOv ddr Tov èri eyxAnpaow póßov drotibetau, tov dé emi THs dElag tod ceyartwpevov 
ovvtnpet. AyaMiaciç dé got y émi xTHGEL tvv Erttxaptos SidBEatc, Edvppodtwy dé ý iri TAV 
utnPevtwy drdAavats evppoadwy 88 ý eri t&v xmÂévtwv dmóAavatc. qu. dub. 138 (CCSG 10: 98; 
trans. D. Prassas, 113-114). 

51 1Jn 438. 

52 Ps 33:10. 

53 Elo poßoúpevoç où teteAcintat ev TH dyany, rác oox &cxty Latoya toç qopoupévotc avTov; 
"Edy odx Eotw úotépypa, SiAov Sti teteAelwra. Ic odv 6 poßovpevoç od teteciwtan qu. 
Thal. 10 (CCSG 7: 83). 

54 Cf. qu. dub. 138. Blowers speculates that some of these biblical difficulties—like fear in 
qu Thal. 1o—could be “deployed artificially by monastic teachers to obviate prospective 
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Christian life add to the importance of the interpretation of these passages. In 
the beginning of his response, Maximus describes a threefold hierarchy of pro- 
gression in the Christian life—the beginners, the advanced, and the perfect—a 
trope of early Christian literature.5> However, Maximus modifies the classical 
threefold scheme, naming the beginners “the fearful ones (qofoupévot)": 


The beautiful arrangement of the Divine Scriptures, according to the sav- 
ing bond of the Spirit, distinguishes the degrees of the movements from 
the multiplicity of exterior passions toward divine unity, the ones who, 
being led into the gateway of the divine courts of the virtues, are called 
"fearful ones."56 


In describing beginners in the faith in this way, Maximus emphasizes that fear 
effectively nurtures progression toward the divine. For Maximus, fear deters 
humans from sin at the initial stages of the Christian path: 


Therefore, the one who fears the Lord, who, because of fear (dtd tov 
gofov) has turned away from the old, destructive life of the passions, and 
commits his entire disposition to the divine commandments, does not 
lack any of the goods that befit the beginner, even if he has not acquired 
virtuous habit.5” 


misinterpretations or to expound moral or spiritual doctrine.” See Exegesis and Spiritual 
Pedagogy, 61; for his comments on Question 10 in light of the ascetic tradition, see 58-60. 
However, it could be equally argued that the prior ascetic tradition forms the interpretive 
key to resolve the tensions of the biblical text. 

55 Beginning with Hippolytus's Commentary on the Song of Songs, the books attributed to 
Solomon—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs—represent the threefold divi- 
sion of man’s progression in philosophy—e6ua, quce, and Beoñoyia respectively. Origen 
and Gregory likewise deploy this interpretation in their introduction to their own com- 
mentaries on the Song of Songs. Evagrius develops a threefold definition that becomes 
a classic trope of Byzantine spiritual literature—npaxtuy, puovd, Seodoyuc. Cf. Tomas 
Spidlik, La spiritualité de lorient chrétien: manuel systématique (Rome: Pontificium 
Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1978), 69-73. For Maximus's relationship with this 
prior tradition, see Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator, 331—336. 

56  'HxoA tov Oelwv ypapåv edtakia, xorrà Tov cwotixdy tod mvetpatos Oeo uv TAY ATÒ TÜS Extd¢ 
xata Ta má TANAVOS Eri THY GElav Evdty TA xtvoLMEVWY TOdS BabpLods StopiGovca, Tobs LEV 
sidayouevous xal emt Tà mpórvAd mou TUYXAVOVTAS tfj; Oslo ALANS TOV dpEeTav PoBovpEevous 
éxdiAecev. qu. Thal. 10 (CCSG 7: 83). 

57 00v 6 poßoúpevoç tov xUptov, &rxectpsupévoc SidAov Thy xata Thy Plopdy xàv nAbaY dpyaiav 
avaotpogyy Kal Ndcav Exvtod THV Sidbecw Sid TOV qópov Exdedwxwe tois Oclotc mpooccty uoc 
botepel xtvoc xoAÀo0 TAV Elonyouevols rpenóvtov, xàv oU TH £v dpetats £&v extHoato. Ibid. 
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Maximus considers this propaedeutic fear as a genuine good. This is impor- 
tant to note, because according to modern sensibilities, hierarchy might mean 
that lower levels are deficient from the higher ones. However, in Maximus's 
view, the hierarchy of progression does not mean that a lower state would de- 
prive anyone of goods for salvation.9? For this reason, Maximus reassures his 
reader that the beginner does not lack any good belonging to his state. 

Though Maximus identifies fear as the first stage, it does not belong solely 
to this aspect of existence. Like Evagrius, Maximus aligns fear of the Lord with 
the execution of the daily efforts of Christianity. Maximus writes: 


And again, those who courageously follow practical philosophy, but not 
having detached their soul from fear and the memory of the future divine 
judgments, let them be known to us as “the fearful ones." For, according 
to the blessed David, they lack nothing at all of those who fight for truth 
against the opposing power.5? 


Adding to this notion, Maximus maintains this Evagrian sense of fear of 
the Lord as the simple practice of the commandments® and the content 
of Christian praxis.9! Hence for Maximus, fear accompanies the entirety of 
Christian life, since at no point in any orthodox Christian hierarchy of stages in 
the spiritual life are there exemptions from keeping the divine law. 

Thus far, the emotion of fear has been considered from the point of view 
of finite, creaturely existence. Maximus's continued exegesis in Question 10 re- 
flects on the eternal status of fear, drawing from other biblical /oci regarding 
the emotion. 


58 Ibid. Larchet notes that Maximus considers the dispensation of grace to each is in pro- 
portion to their dignity: "Les hommes divinisés le sont donc différemment ou à degrés 
divers.’ La divinisation de l'homme selon saint Maxime le Confesseur, 648. He claims that 
this analogical character of Maximus's teaching on divinization draws on the work of 
Dionysius. See id. 647-651. 

59 Kat náv ol pev mhv Mpaxtuajy dvdpimds uextóvrec piňocopiav, póßov xoi uvnuNs TOV LEMO- 
vt Belwy Sixatwtyptwv onw THY puyi dnoAvcavtes, voeicOwoav ý piv ot poBodpevol, undevoc 
ev xarcà Tov paxdpiov Aavid batepobvtes xaldnak tv ómép dAnBEtac dywviCopevw Kate THC 
avtixetevys Suvauews. qu. Thal. 10 (CCSG 7: 83). 

60 6 vob<, ég’ Gov Éyet (cav &v Eautd Thv Tod Oeod uvyuny, Sid tig Gewplas exiret tov xüptov, 
xai oby &r dc, AAN ev PdBw xupiov, Totertw ev TH MedEEt TOV evtoAdv. qu. Thal. 47 (CCSG 7, 
339). On the notion of praxis in Maximus, see the recent study of Joshua Lollar, To See into 
the Life of Things, 203-252; see also Larchet, La divinisation de l'homme selon saint Maxime 
le Confesseur, 451-481. On the concept more generally in the Christian East, see Spidlik, La 
spiritualité de l'orient chrétien, 177-382. 

61 Ibid. 
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There are two meanings of fear according to the passages: "Rather fear 
him who can destroy the body and soul in Gehenna,’® and "The fear of 
the Lord is holy and endures from age to age,"6? and “Fearsome and great 
is he to all those who surround him/"6^ Must one seek to understand how 
“love casts out fear"65 if it remains from age to age? How shall God remain 
fearsome in eternal life for all those who surround him?® 


On the basis of these passages, Maximus returns to his familiar twofold dis- 
tinction of fear, this time calling it unholy and holy.97 “Unholy” fear does not 
mean sinful. Rather, it belongs to the creaturely world and owes its origin to 
sin. Maximus holds that this version of fear disappears along with one's own 
sin through repentance. In contrast, holy fear “subsists eternally (cei gvve- 
cto)" and “will at no point disappear (ox dmoyev/joexat mote). This type 
of fear has God as its object, not the memory of faults. Maximus claims 
that this higher version of fear is a natural way for creatures to maintain re- 
lationship with God. “In a certain sense, [holy fear] is truly fixed by nature 
on God (obct8íc &yréquxé nwç TH 09) 9? Elsewhere, fear of the Lord is a 
gift of the Holy Spirit, who assures the practice of the commandments and 
our progress toward divine life." Such fear is appropriate before divine 


62 Mt 10:28. 


63 . Ps1820. 
64  PsS8838. 
65 1Jn4:18. 


66  'Ensiàr dé Sittd¢ oti 6 póßoç Kata tò POBHONTE SE UaMov Tov Buvdevov xad Huo xat vy 
GmoAécot Ev yeevvy, xod KATA TO ó póßoç xupiou &yvóç, čiauévwy elc aidva cidvos, Kal péyaç xod 
poBepds ¿otw emt návtaç tovs mepixúxàw adtod, CytyTEOV TAS EEw PdMet tov PdBov ý cy, 
elmtep eic aidva aidvoc Stapevel, tc Se qopepóc Eotat Siapevwv 6 Beç elc Tods amElpous aiðvas 
¿ni návtaç Tovs mepucix2«p adtOd. qu. Thal. 10 (CCSG 7: 85). 

67 Cf. car. 1.81 (Capitoli sulla carità, ed. Aldo Ceresa Gastaldo, 80); qu. dub. 138 (CCSG 10: 98). 

68  "H pâMov, &ni87, xaO oc ëpny, Bvcvóc tot 6 PdBos, 6 èv dyvòç 6 8& ody dyvóc—olov, 6 pèv er 
TAA ACL xaT Exdoyyv KoAdTEwS ouviotáuevoç qoc, aitlav £v THs oixeiaç yevetews 
THY åuaptiav, WC oùy &yvóc, oùx ZoTat Slamavtdc, TH åuaptia 813 tH petavoiaçs cuvapaviope- 
voc, ó 8& ayvos qópoc, ó Sixa Tic &ri rv] patet vuns del TVVETTWS, oùx &noyevhoetai 
TOTE, SLOTITEN OdTIWOAS EUMEPUKE NWG TH DED mpóc THY xciaty, MOLObMEVOS EXSYAOV qÙTo rct 
THY Qvovany aideciuoTyTa THs bree MACaV Bactrelav te xod óva orepoyfjc—, 6 Toivuv uh 
poßoúpevoç Tov Gedv we KpITHY, AW’ aldobuevos adtov dia THY UmEpRaMrovaav Tic &relpou ðv- 
vdpews OmEpoyny, obx Exel Sucaiws LatEpyn a, TEAELOS UTdoYwv ÈV TH dyamy, uev axidod¢ xat THS 
Tperovans ceBacpioty tos dyandy Tov Bedv, xal obtd¢ Eotiv 6 xoá pievoc xov Šiauévovta póßov 
sic aidva aidvos, xai odx ËTT abt batépnua Tò Tapdmav oddev. qu. Thal. 10 (CCSG 7: 85-87). 

69 Ibid. 

70 . Kat emavanavcetat, proiv, én’ avtov enta nvevpata- veOpot COPİAÇ, nvebua CUVÉTEWŞ, rveüpuat 
Yvocews, Tvedua extotHuns, mvedua Bovdfe, mvedua icydoc, nveðua póßov od. "Eott dé TO 
miv nveOpat Tod PdBov Tod 0s00 ý «Qv xaT evepyelav xaxdv droy: TO dé mvedUa TIS loyvoc 
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magnificence.”! Maximus concludes that this holy fear of the Lord will endure 
into eternity. He bases his conclusion on Psalm 88:8, “Fearsome and great is he 
to all those who surround him.” He interprets those who surround God as the 
communion of saints, maintaining that those in his presence will possess love 
mixed (£yxexpopévoc) with holy fear.” 

For Maximus, fear among the divinized allows them to behold properly the 
divine glory in heaven. Fear is a necessary assistant of Christian love, one that 
begins in the earthly life and continues to the next. In Question 64, he discuss- 
es the written law in the Old Testament. He teaches that the law accustoms 
(€0i@w) unruly desires (tåç &tåxtovç åpuàç) through fear of punishment (poßw 
THY Eritiutav). Fear aroused by the law does not hold someone beneath the 
pressure of constant threat, nor does fear destroy desire. Fear given by the law 
provides a disposition that gently (pépa) directs the will toward the beauti- 
ful (repli tò xoÀóv). As a result, Maximus teaches that the fullness of the law is 
achieved when the natural law receives spiritual desire as a helper. 

For Maximus, fear educates desire, orienting it toward the divine. This func- 
tion of fear extends past death into eternity. He describes this position at the 
end of Question 10, where he asserts that the communion of saints possesses 
love mixed with fear. He writes: “For love, when it separates itself from fear, 
tends toward ruin, just like many things corrupt."? Hence, even in heaven, fear 
reminds love of the divine majesty of the throne of God. Without this sense of 
awe, one can forget the singularity of the object of desire, rendering it banal. In 
this sense, holy fear keeps love in check, calling to mind its divine beauty and 
helping to maintain love's intensity. To clarify this point, Maximus describes 
the beatific vision at the end of Question 10: "The ones who stand in front of the 
Lord are the ones who, because of the erotic boiling of the intellectual desire 
for divine beauty, are made worthy of the enjoyment face to face.””* Maximus's 


éotiv ý mpdc évépyetay xai npåkv tv évroAGv npóðupoç Spy Td évépyetay xod rpáEty TOV 
&vtoAQv npóðupoç dpunxat xtvyats. qu. Thal. 54 (CCSG 7: 461). 

71 qu. Thal. 10 (CCSG 7: 85). 

72 688 Tov poßovpevov ws pithy Sid thy żppurwpévyy ovvelSyow py Elva téàciov £v TH yim. 
Kata tadtyy Thy exdoyny ToxXdv xai éni mevtas Tods TEPIKLXAW AdTOD poßepóç &cctv ó 0sóc, WS 
EYKEKPAMEVYY póßw TOLMY THY TOV dyaTTHVTWV AdTOV xad mepi ADTOV yevyoopévwv iym. qu. 
Thal. 10 (CCSG 7: 87). 

73  Póßov yap xad’ Eautyy xexwplopEevy Ý AYATN el KATAPPÓVNTIV TEPUKEV WÇ TH TOMA peTATİ- 
T£. Ibid. 

74 Tovs dé Eumpdg toùç SV dmEepBdMovcav mepi tò Belov xoc EpwWTIMNV TiS xatàvoðv EpecE- 
cx Ceow dEwlevtac THs Tedcwnov mpóc mpócemov amodAatcews. Ibid. (CCSG 7, 87). In his 
Commentary on the Our Father, Maximus writes about the composition of fear mixed with 
desire to properly form love. “For this reason, admiring the greatness of your condescen- 
sion, I blended my fear with affection, and from these two, fear and affection, created a 
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position follows from his prior examination of fear in Centuries on Charity. Fear 
protects against unbridled freedom of love (thv tis yarns nappnoiav) lest it 
deform into contempt for God (sig xatappdvyow O00 #A0y).75 Maximus trans- 
lates this monastic consideration into his eschatological vision. Fear among 
the saints stokes the fire beneath the boiling, erotic desire of the divinized."$ 
Maximus's position relates to the problem of satiety that Origen introduced 
and Gregory of Nyssa attempted to correct. A close reader of both Origen and 
Gregory, Maximus knows this problem well and deals with it directly in the 
Ambigua.” To review, Origen considers the original Fall as a “cooling” away 
from the fiery presence of God.7? In the return to divine bliss, Origen hypothe- 
sizes that any lapse due to satiety would be slow and therefore could be caught 
and corrected. Gregory, seeing this problem, responds with epekstasis, the idea 
that our innate desire for God is ever expanding to participate in God's infinity. 
Blowers correctly observes that Gregory's concept of epekstasis forms the basis 
for Maximus's solution to the problem of the potential for the soul’s satiety 
or boredom in the divine life."7? Yet, Maximus is aware that the idea of ever- 
expanding desire does not “ipso-facto eradicate the possibility of a satiety or fu- 
ture deviation in virtue.”®° For this reason, Maximus proposes the paradoxical 
"ever-moving repose (otdctc cetxtvytos),” both as an teleological appeasement 


single thing, love, made up of modesty and benevolence, in such manner that fear de- 
void of affection did not become hatred, nor did an affection not joined to a prudent fear 
become presumption ... Realizing that it (that is, fear) confirms divine love more than 
anything else, the blessed David has said, 'the fear of the Lord is chaste and remains from 
age to age.’ (Ps 19:10) He well knew that this fear is different from the fear which consists 
of being afraid of punishments for faults of which we are accused, since for one thing this 
(fear of punishment) disappears completely in the presence of love, as the great evan- 
gelist John shows somewhere in his words, ‘Love drives out fear! (1 Jn 418) For another 
thing, the former (fear of the Lord) naturally characterizes the law of true concern; it is 
through reverence that the saints keep forever completely uncorrupted the law and mode 
of life of love toward God and toward each other" or. dom., Prologue (CCSG 23, 27; trans. 
Berthold, 101). 

75 | Cf. car.1.81. 

76 Iwill discuss Maximus's understanding of erotic love and this image in Chapter 6. 

77  ambig. (PG 91: 1068D-n01D). See Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua; Blowers, “Maximus 
the Confessor, Gregory of Nyssa, and the Concept of ‘Perpetual Progress" 151-171. Both of 
these works consider Maximus's correction of Origenism in light of salient texts from the 
Ambigua. The following attempts to address Maximus's concern of satiety in light of his 
discourse on the passions in Ad Thalassium. 

78 princ. 2.8.3. 

79 Blowers, "The Concept of ‘Perpetual Progress,” 154-155. Blowers observes that Maximus 
echoes Nyssen's characterization of Moses as the ideal monk, straining always upward 
toward perfection, using the same key Pauline text, Phil 3:14. See qu. Thal. 17 (CCSG 7:115). 

80 Blowers, ibid., 157. 
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of the desire of the finite human being and as an accommodation of the divin- 
ized soul's perpetual enjoyment of the infinite God.?! 

Maximus's position on fear offers another access point to his conversation 
with this earlier problem. For Maximus, perfected fear functions in the soul 
of the divinized in two ways. First, it keeps the intensity of a Christian's erotic 
love for God at its maximum boiling point. In this way, it wards off the prob- 
lem of hypothetical “cooling” or relapse, as we have seen in Origen. Likewise, 
Gregory's concept of epekstasis is perhaps too optimistic in regards to human 
desire's ability to maintain its blessed end on its own. Maximus's eternal fear in 
the soul of the divinized keeps human erotic desire acute and focused on God. 
In this way, the monastic discipline of vigilance—which Maximus contends 
is cultivated by having the “fear of God before one's eyes”®*—is transmuted 
into the eschatological realm and avoids the problem of satiety and potential 
relapse after the Fall. Hence, for Maximus, fear keeps salvation secure in the 
life of the divinized. 


9 The Consequences of Maximus's Teaching on Fear for 
His Christology 


Maximus's analysis of the emotional state of fear, drawn from the analysis of 
various biblical loci, is of no small consequence for his later Christology. His 
interpretation of the agony in the Garden of Gethsemane is aided by his ear- 
lier examination of the biblical texts above, which leads him to admit a place 
for holy fear in the life of the Christian, both on earth, for “those who fear the 
Lord want for nothing," and in heaven, for “he is fearful for those who surround 
him.”83 In both his ascetic works and in his later dogmatic and apologetic 
works, at no point does Maximus consider fear a vicious passion. He simply 
prioritizes unholy and holy fear and classifies them according to the different 
levels of Christian perfection. The former is associated with repentance, and 
the latter is possessed by the divinized, which fuels and focuses desire for the 
divine in eternal life, thereby directing one’s actions and emotional activity 
here on earth. Maximus teaches that Christ employed “natural fear” in order 


81 See qu. Thal. 65 (CCSG 22: 285). Blowers, “The Concept of Perpetual Progress,” 159-160. 
On the Neoplatonic background of “ever-moving repose," see Paul C. Plass, "Moving 
Rest’ in St. Maximus the Confessor,” Classica et Mediaevalia 35 (1984): 177-190; Stephen 
Gersh, From Iamblichus to Eriugena: An Investigation of the Prehistory and Evolution of the 
Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 248—250. 

82 ascet. 18. 

83 Ps 33:10, Ps 88:8. 
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to totally assume human nature. Maximus's positive appreciation of natural 
fear comes into play in his later Christological thought in striking ways, as in 
Opusculum 3: 


For this reason, he says, “Father, if it is possible, take this cup from me, 
except that not my will, but your will be done,'?* demonstrating at the 
moment of contraction (&pa TH ovotoàñ) the impulse of the human will 
in natural conjunction with the divine, according to the interweaving of 
the physical logos mode of the economy.®5 


Here, Maximus talks about the natural repulsion for death in terms of its physi- 
calized sensation of contraction (cvotoAy), expressed in the same way that the 
Stoics define the emotion of fear. However, for Maximus, this natural contrac- 
tion is an articulation of the intricate relationship between the nature of the 
divine Word and his human nature. Fear determines the natural contours of 
this relationship. 

In Opusculum 24, Maximus uses fear more explicitly in his exploration of 
the Garden of Gethsemane to defend the two wills of Christ:$6 


84 Mt 26:39; Lk 12:42. 

85 Aó gnor Ildatyp, ci Suvatov rxopeA9évo TOTO TÒ votrjptov T’ Euod- MANY pÀ TO ¿pòv ad TO 
gov yeverOw OEAnua- Sercvdg dua TH TVOTOAH, THY OPEV TOD dvOpwrivov FeAnportos Ev TH ovp- 
quio tod Getxod, xatà THY pudmod Aóyou npòç TOV Tic oixovopiaç vpórtov ovpnàoxñv, Opusc. 3 
(PG 91: 48C). 

86 Itis not possible here to examine exhaustively Maximus's teaching on emotion for his 
concept of the will. However, I argue that these Stoic-inspired ascetic arguments play a 
greater role than has been previously examined. For a basic understanding on Maximus's 
teaching on the will, see David Bradshaw, "St. Maximus Confessor on the Will,” in Knowing 
the Purpose of Everything through the Resurrection, 143-157; lan McFarland, “Willing Is Not 
Choosing’: Some Anthropological Implications of Dyothelite Christology,” International 
Journal of Systematic Theology 9, no. 1 (2007): 3-23. The following parallel to contempo- 
rary Augustinian scholarship is helpful. For the philosophical antecedents of the concept 
of will, see Michael Frede, A Free Will. Frede locates the development of the concept of 
will in the Stoic philosopher Epictetus, and argues that the Stoic view was adopted later by 
Augustine. Other such re-evaluations of Augustine's thought are Sara C. Byers, Perception, 
Sensibility, and Moral Motivation in Augustine, John M. Rist, Augustine Deformed. Rist sees 
Augustine's concept of will as not just expressing choice but desire, a "loving will" It is 
only in Anselm that Augustine's position is reduced to a faculty of “choice,” rather than 
an expression of one's desires and personhood, see Augustine Deformed 84100. Similarly, 
scholarship on Maximus has looked at his understanding of will conditioned by this rar- 
efied concept of will, in part encouraged by Maximus himself. See his taxonomy of Greek 
terms for his Letter to Marinus/Opusc. 1 (PG 91: 9A-37A). Still a more thorough under- 
standing of how Stoic views of the will influence Maximus's thought would be helpful. 
The editor of the posthumous volume A Free Will claims that Frede intended to explore 
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“Not as I will but as you will"?? This demonstrates no other thing, but that 
Christ truly has assumed flesh that feared death (póßovuévyv 0&vorvov). To 
fear, shrink from (&va80sc9at), and be distressed (dywvtdv) about death, is 
a property of the flesh. Now, he leaves the flesh alone and stripped of its 
proper capacity, so that he might reveal the flesh's weakness, and that the 
nature of the flesh might be believed. But he does not hide this nature, so 
that you might learn that he was not a mere man. For if he just demon- 
strated human qualities (tà &vðpwnıva entdetxuto), this might be believed, 
just like if he simply performed divine qualities, the Incarnation might 
not be believed.5? 


Maximus stresses the natural human fear of death as proof of Christ’s genuine 


humanity.®? Drawing from the Gospel of Matthew, he writes about fear as an 


essential component of human action and willing. Maximus's comfort with the 


presence of fear in Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane is a distinct departure 


87 
88 


89 


later Byzantine thought on the will to add to the manuscript, but died before complet- 
ing this work. Skipping over Maximus, Frede did leave a study of John of Damascus. See 
Michael Frede, “John of Damascus on Human Action, the Will, and Human Freedom,” in 
Byzantine Philosophy and Its Ancient Sources, ed. Katerina Ierodiakonou (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002), 63-96. 

For the most recent scholarship on Maximus's knowledge of Augustine, see Johannes 
Börjesson, "Augustine on the Will,” in oH MC, 212-234, who concludes that the only histor- 
ical proof that Maximus encountered Augustine was vis-à-vis the Lateran Synod of 649, 
where Augustinian citations are used in patristic florilegia in support of the dyothelite 
doctrine. Maximus referred to these documents in later debates. 

Mt 26:39. 

Ody we iyo EAW, AAA coc ad o08£v Évepov 8e(xvuaty, AA’ Y STI odpxa QANDA TEPLBEBANTCL po- 
BoOuéviy Odtvorcov. To yàp poBetoban Odvorcov xai dvadderOau xai dywviâyv, exetvys toti. NOv pev 
ody gonuny adtiy doino xod youviy tç olxeiac evepyetac, tva adtiis GelEtotc thv do8evetav, mi- 
TTWONTAL AvTHS xoi THY Plat. Nov dé adtTIy o0x amoxpUMTEl, iva UdONS StL Od PIrds dvOpwrroc 
Tiv. “Qonep yàp ci 8t návtwv cà dvOpwriva eredeixvuto, voco dv evopriady- Odtwe ei Sid mavtòç 
TH THs PedtyTOG EmtetEAEl Emig THON dv ó THC oixovopiaç Adyos. opusc. 24 (PG 91: 268B-C). 
Correct hermeneutics regarding the Garden of Gethsemane was at the heart of Maximus’s 
argument against monothelitism. The basic text that discusses this pericope and its rela- 
tionship to Maximus's doctrinal debates is Frangois-Marie Léthel, Théologie de l'agonie 
du Christ. La liberté humaine du Fils de Dieu et son importance sotériologique mises en 
lumiére par saint Maxime le Confesseur (Paris: Beauchesne, 1979). For emphasis on the 
exegetical aspects of Maximus's understanding of the Gethsemane event, see the impor- 
tant work of Marcel Doucet, “La volonté humaine du Christ, spécialement en son agonie: 
Maxime le Confesseur, interprète de l'Ecriture," Science et esprit 37 (1985): 123-59. For 
a more general look at the state of scholarship in light of close readings of Maximus's 
texts, see Paul M. Blowers, "The Passion of Jesus Christ in Maximus the Confessor: A 
Reconsideration,” in Studia Patristica 37, ed. M. F. Wiles and E. J. Yarnold (Louvain: Peeters, 
2001), 361-377. 
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from earlier Christian writers. For example, Origen prefers to speak of Christ’s 
grief in the garden as “the initial stirrings of grief" but maintains that Jesus 
does not cede to the vicious emotion itself.?? Origen's description uses the 
more Stoic concept of propassiones, or physicalized amoral movements, to ex- 
plore Christ's inner life in a way that defends his divinity against passionate 
imperfection. Maximus, however, is more comfortable with fear, both because 
of the need to defend Christ's humanity and because of a serious re-evaluation 
of human fear based on his biblical exegesis as seen above. If fear has a genuine 
place in the human psyche, both in temporal and eternal life, then fear has a 
place in Christ's perfected human nature.?! 

More than just doctrinal proof for Christ's humanity, fear also functions 
more broadly in Maximus's soteriology. Returning to Question 21, Maximus ex- 
plains that the fear of death is precisely the bondage that keeps man linked to 
pleasure. Christ confronts the fear of death directly in two moments: in the 
desert and on the Cross. In the first experience, Christ confronts attraction to 
pleasure through his self-denial in his desert fast. In the second, he confronts 
man's fear of death through his Passion. 


Therefore according to the first experience, having despoiled "the prin- 
cipalities and powers"? that threw themselves at him, having distanced 
them from our nature, and having healed passibility with respect to plea- 
sure, and “having annulled the bond"?? of Adam's willing assent to the 
passions of pleasure, by which man, possessing his own corrupt will in- 
clined toward pleasure, and being silent while professing his bondage by 
his works, cannot be liberated from the relationship to pleasure because 
of the fear of death.94 


9o Comm. in Matt. 92. The Matthean account does not speak explicitly about Christ's fear, 
but rather that “he began to be grieved and troubled [AvretcOot xai ddnpovetv]” (Mt 26:37). 
However, the sense of the passage is clear; the source of Jesus's disturbance is the an- 
ticipation of his impending suffering and death, hence why Maximus is able to discuss 
Christ's fear. 

91  Doucetargues that these natural repulsions are still under the deliberate control of Christ, 
distinct from the human experience of their involuntary surgings. “La volonté humaine 
du Christ,” 139. 

92 Colas. 

93 Col 2:14. 

94 . Oto pév ov xata Thy npa neipoy npocßañoúvcaç Tas doydc xoi tàs tkķovoiaç EEedbauTO, 
Tóppo ToINaAs tfc PdaEw., xai TO xoa j9ovi]y naðnTòv iagduevoç, xal TS xeipóypoupov Ev &xvtá 
tod Addu TS TAY al? HBoviy rov vocc cvyxatabécews &maArehpac: dr ob Thy yyauny 
ó dvOpwros pénovoav Exwv mpóc NOovyv Thv Tovnpav xo Eavtod xol ctyóv Sid àv Epywv 
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Christ, however, experiences the fear of death and subverts it on the Cross. 
He experiences fear of death but “remains unassailable to struggles (eivas tots 
Tóvotc àváňwrtoç).”?5 He does this because man, who “is tyrannized at all times 
by fear of death against his will, holds on to the bondage of pleasure in order 
to live.96 Christ's willful experience of the human fear of death, not shrinking 
from it, gives human nature the ability to triumph over it. Maximus recognizes 
that passibility is properly human. Insofar as passibility exists in this world, it is 
necessarily mixed with evil. Hence, for Maximus, the battle for humanity hap- 
pens on the level of passibility to usurp the evil power that rules our nature, 
untangle it from the ties to evil, and reorient all of it to the divine.?" Christ's 
willing embrace of all that humanity naturally fears shows that the perfection 
of human emotion as apatheia requires that we not drain this state of perfec- 
tion of emotional content, but rather consider the complexity of activity that 
humanity enjoys as apathes, fear included. Our personal salvation consists in 
taking on this battle of human passibility won by Christ and making it our own. 
dvexnputte Seomotetav, TH Tod Cavatou póßw cfc xa NSovyv &voyrí]c oùx EAcvPepobpevos. qu. 
Thal. 21 (CCSG 7: 129-131). 

95 Ibid. (ccsG 7:131). 

96 ó dvOpwrog Stanavtds PdBw bavetou xal napà yvuny TupavvodpEvos Sic TO Civ Thc xa?’ hdo- 
ijv avtetyeto SovAsia. Ibid. 

97  lIbid.(ccsc 7:133). 


CHAPTER 4 


A Grief Observed from the Horizon of Eternity 


Abstract 


This chapter examines Maximus's teaching on grief. I show how the Christians revised 
this Stoic concept in order to accommodate Christian categories. Stoics account for 
a certain form of transformative remorse for those making moral progress. In the life 
of the Sage, this emotion disappears. In contrast, Christian life requires continual re- 
pentance. Furthermore, a derivative form of grief, mercy, is central to the moral im- 
peratives on the Gospel. After demonstrating how early Christians critically negotiated 
with this emotion, according to the data of Revelation, I outline Maximus's teaching 
on grief. Maximus's point of departure is the Pauline notion of “godly grief" which is 
to be experienced by Christians on the way to perfection. I then distinguish Maximus's 
account of positive grief from its sinful form of grief over attachments to pleasure. 
Maximus then explores the transmutation of the divinized form of grief shared by the 
saints, who participate in God's salutary desire to redeem humanity. 


In monastic life, where repentance is meant to be continual and compunc- 
tion is desirable, prohibitions against grief in Scripture require an adequate 
account as to what kind of grief is compatible with Christian living. Maximus 
takes advantage of scriptural difficulties to resolve these tensions, as well as to 
present new possibilities about how these emotions function in the life of the 
Christian. He does so in dialogue with the tradition that comes before him. 
Early Christians demonstrate differing attitudes toward the passion of grief 
and its derivatives, particularly because of the Stoics, who consider grief and 
its derivative passion, mercy, morally weak. Furthermore, the Stoic account 
has no corresponding positive emotion for grief as they do for the other cardi- 
nal passions. By contrast, Christians consider mercy a virtue, as it is at the heart 
of the gospel. Rather than a bald acceptance of the Stoic position, Christians 
struggled to make sense of the biblical injunction and the seeming human ne- 
cessity to grieve and express sorrow in certain contexts. In general, Christians 
appreciate the emotion of grief insofar as it facilitates conversion. As a con- 
sequence, positive forms of grief, particularly mercy, play a larger role in the 
Christian life. 
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80 CHAPTER 4 
1 Stoic Grief and the Value of Temporary Remorse 


Grief (Jom aegritudo) does not have a corresponding good emotion (ed7a8eta/ 
constantia) in the Stoic framework, for the Sage is never shaken by the pres- 
ence of evil.! Furthermore, in the Stoic taxonomy of grief, mercy is consistently 
included as a derivative form of this cardinal passion.? Thus, the Stoic position 
is at odds with basic Christian teachings on repentance, love of neighbor, and 
respect for the person made in the image and likeness of God.? However, the 
Stoics do acknowledge a type of grief—remorse (petapéàcia)—as a common 
occurrence among the non-wise: "But the inferior person, being without expe- 
rience of the right use of things, does everything badly, acting in accordance 
with the disposition he has, and is also much disposed to change his mind on 
every occasion filled with remorse. Remorse can also quicken the desire of 
the non-wise for change. However, the Stoics do not consider remorse a 


1 Representative of this view, Cicero writes: "For the present evil the wise person has no affec- 
tive response (adfectio), but the foolish person responds with distress (aegritudo). For those 
who do not obey reason lower and contract their minds in circumstances which they believe 
to be evil. Hence the first definition for distress is this: ‘a contraction of mind contrary to 
reason. Thus there are four emotions, but three consistencies (constantia), since there is no 
consistency which corresponds to distress.” Cicero, Tusc. 4.14 (trans. Graver, 44). Graver ar- 
gues that Cicero's explanation demonstrates his Stoic commitments, since he departs from 
the rhetorical tradition that would hold some species of pity as a good. See ead., Cicero on 
the Emotions: Tusculan Disputations Books 3 and 4 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
2002), 139—148; for a discussion on the same texts, see also, Inwood, Ethics and Human Action, 
173-75. 

2 Forthe different species of grief, see Stobaeus, 2.90.19—91.9, LS 65E. One of the reasons Stoics 
consider mercy a negative passion is that it could too easily be confused with partiality. In 
this way, mercy could violate the virtue of equity and thus treat similar crimes dissimilarly or 
treat people better than they deserve. See John M. Rist, "The Stoic Concept of Detachment,” in 
The Stoics, ed. John M. Rist (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978), 259-272, esp. 266ff. 

3 Marcia Colish has argued that Stoic equality should be construed in a more positive sense, 
more amenable to the Christian tradition. "In the first place, it is inconceivable for the Stoics 
that there could be any conflict between the good of the individual, the good of the group, 
and all the good of the universe, for the same logos permeates and rules them all. From this 
premise the Stoics work out a number of distinctive ideas in the field of social and politi- 
cal theory. The /ogos of each man is the /ogos of every man. In their common possession of 
reason, a fragment of the divine /ogos, all men by nature are equal." The Stoic Tradition, vol. 1 
(Leiden: Brill, 1990), 36-37. Following Colish, Nonna Verna Harrison brings Stoic equality in 
conversation with gender equality in the Greek Fathers. See "Greek Patristic Perspectives on 
the Origins of Social Injustice,’ in Suffering and Evil in Early Christian Thought, ed. Nonna 
Verna Harrison and David G. Hunter (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2016), 81-96. 

4 Stobaeus 2.7.ni, (trans. Graver, Stoicism and Emotion, 195). For discussion of remorse in the 
context of Stoic teaching on emotion, see Graver, Stoicism and Emotion, 191-211. 
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virtuous attitude. They simply acknowledge it happens on the human's way to- 
ward virtue as mere temporary inflammation, not to be treated in the moment 
of its occurrence. For this reason, they also hold that remorse for past deeds 
is not present in the Sage, as it would signify a defect in virtue.9 For the Stoics, 
remorse is at best a temporary experience that urges moral change. While the 
presence of remorse may be a sign of moral progress, nevertheless it disap- 
pears in the life of the perfect.’ 


2 Clement of Alexandria and Mercy as Beneficence 


Clement departs from the Stoics to embrace a specific form of grief—mercy— 
as part of the Christian life. He regards it as an aspect proper to the perfected 
Christian. He understands grief positively, considering it the basis of conver- 
sion. The fruit of conversion is the appropriate love of neighbor: 


Despising, therefore, the possessions which God apportions to you in 
your magnificence, comply with what is spoken by me; haste to the as- 
cent of the Spirit, being not only justified by abstinence from what is evil, 
but in addition also perfected, by Christ-like beneficence (tH xuptaxf ev- 
Toto). In this instance He convicted the man, who boasted that he had 
fulfilled the injunctions of the law, of not loving his neighbor; and it is 
by beneficence that the love which, according to the gnostic ascending 
scale, is Lord of the Sabbath, proclaims itself? 


5 The classic test case in antiquity was Alcibiades, who wept in the lap of Socrates, after being 
criticized for his former foolishness, Symp. 215E—216c; Alcib. 8b—c, 127d. For Augustine's con- 
sideration of this passage as an example of Pauline “godly grief" see De civ. Dei, 14.8. On the 
concept of inflammation in Stoic moral therapy, see Graver, Cicero on the Emotions, 189192; 
ead., Stoicism and Emotion, 199-200. 

6 Graver sees a resemblance between the Stoic view and Aristotle's: "The good person is with- 
out remorse." Nicomachean Ethics 9.4. Stoicism and Emotion, 253 n9 and nu. 

7 Stoic passions arise from false beliefs about integral goods and evils. While it may be true that 
the moral agent's past foolishness is an appropriate response, ultimately these passionate 
bites fall away in the wise. “New feelings reflect new facts: that what was inadequate, incom- 
plete, and thus, for Stoics, evil has been replaced by goods in possession." Graver, Stoicism and 
Emotion, 211. 

8 str. 4.6.29 (SC 463: 104; trans. ANF 2, 414). 
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For Clement, the perfected Christian is expected to be charitable? which he 
explains in terms of “beneficence,” a certain fiscal goodwill shown to strangers 
and the downcast,!° which trumps the hard justice of the world. 

Clement also discusses mercy in terms of forgiveness (cvyyvwyy) and dis- 
tinguishes it under two aspects: divine and human. He offers the example of 
Cain and Enoch: "Does not God introduce the repentance of Enoch not long 
after the forgiveness of Cain? For this reason, forgiveness, by nature engen- 
ders repentance (cvyyvopy petávoiav réquxe yevvav).”! However, Clement sug- 
gests that the way God quickens repentance in this situation might be through 
reproach, purifying the person with some form of temporal punishment. 
Clement implores the gnostic, or perfected Christian, both to pray for and to 
practice beneficence (edmotic) to those who are under trial. Through interces- 
sion and charity, the Christian becomes an "instrument of God's goodness (dp- 
Yovov Yevópevog Tç TOD Oeod dva ox" roc)? In Shall the Rich Be Saved?, Clement 
offers a specific example of human participation in God's mercy. Clement re- 
counts how the apostle John once secured a catechumen and left him to the 
care of the local bishop. After his baptism, the new Christian lapsed and fell in 
with a band of robbers. John reached out to bring the young man back into the 
Christian fold. Clement writes that this lapsed Christian was “baptized for the 
second time by tears" and credits John with facilitating the repentance of this 
fallen youth.* 


9 str. 4.22439 (SC 463: 288); 7.9.52 (SC 428: 174-176). 

10 Ibid., 258. Note the use of the word "beneficence" (edmottg) and not “philanthropy.” 
Beginning with Clement and specifically in Origen, philanthropia is associated with the 
act of God becoming flesh in the Incarnation. More on this in the following chapter. One 
wonders if the use of the word *beneficence" instead of mercy is an example of Stoic influ- 
ence and, therefore, Clement does not want to commit to a more full-blooded concept of 
mercy. 

11 — st. 2.15.3. 

12 “It leads us to the endless and perfect end, teaching us beforehand the future life that 
we shall lead, according to God, and with gods; after we are freed from all punishment 
and penalty which we undergo, in consequence of our sins, for salutary discipline.” Strom 
7.10.56. 

13 str. 7.13.82 (SC 428: 250-252). On the role of intercessory prayer in Clement, see Jana 
Platova, "The Gnostic's Intercessory Prayer according to Clement of Alexandria," in The 
Seventh Book of the Stromateis, 185-196. 

14  q.d.s. 42, 15 (SC 357: 218; 220). For an examination of the human mirroring of divine 
mercy, see Veronika Cernuskova, “Divine and Human Mercy in the Stromateis,” in The 
Seventh Book of the Stromateis, 167—183. On the basis of this passage, Cernuskova argues 
that Clement has a large definition of what constitutes involuntary sin, making the re- 
pentance of this youth possible. On baptism and repentance in Clement, see A. Mehat, 
“Pénitence second et péché involontaire chez Clément d’Alexandrie,” Vigiliae Christianae 
8, no. 4 (1954): 225-233. For Clement, an essential element of Christian forgiveness is the 
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We see in Clement two inchoate realities about grief and mercy that have 
slightly modified the classic Stoic position. First, the agony associated with re- 
pentance is a helpful tool in the process of conversion; it is not merely tolerat- 
ed as a temporary by-product associated with moral progress, but encouraged. 
Second, the perfected Christian, who enjoys the state of apatheia, is urged to 
perform works of mercy, serving both the material needs of their neighbor, 
as well as the spiritual needs in terms of intercession and forgiveness. Both 
these merciful activities participate in Clement's concept of God-likeness, our 
apatheia in imitation of God's apatheia. 


3 Gregory of Nyssa and the Complexity of Reasonable Grief 


Gregory of Nyssa's teaching on grief recognizes the human need for mourning. 
His position is mediated through the literary voice of his sister, Macrina, both 
in his biography, Life of Macrina,' and in his Platonic-inspired dialogue, On the 
Soul and Resurrection. In his Life of Macrina, Gregory develops a foil between 
Macrina's grief-free reaction to their brother's death and the young virgins’ 
explosion into grief at Macrina's own eventual passing. Gregory describes how 
Macrina assists her mother's grieving in the following way: 


At this point, the great Macrina's excellence was evident. By setting rea- 
son against passion, she kept herself in hand, and becoming a bulwark 
of her mother's weakness, she lifted her out of the abyss of grief, and, by 
her own firmness and unyielding spirit, she trained her mother's soul to 
be courageous ... Macrina's life, always exalted by virtue, did not give the 
mother an opportunity to grieve for the one who was absent and caused 
her to rejoice rather than in the good that was present.!6 


^non-remembrance of wrongs (&uvyaixoxoc)” as an ideal Christian, following Paul's ad- 
monition in 1 Cor 6. See Judith L. Kovac, “Paul as Apostle of Apatheia,” in The Seventh Book 
of the Stromateis, 199—216, esp. 203ff. 

15 Itis beyond the scope of this book to discuss the literary function of Macrina’s voice in 
Gregory's theology, which has received much scholarly attention elsewhere. See Elizabeth 
Clark, “Holy Women, Holy Words: Early Christian Women, Social History and the 
‘Linguistic Turn,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 6, no. 3 (1998), 413-430; Derek Krueger, 
“Writing and the Liturgy of Memory in Gregory of Nyssa's Life of Macrina,’ Journal of 
Eastern Christian Studies 8, no. 4 (2000): 483-510. J. Warren Smith, “A Just and Reasonable 
Grief: The Death and Function of a Holy Woman in Gregory of Nyssa's Life of Macrina,’ in 
Journal of Early Christian Studies, 12, no. 1 (2004): 57-84. 

16 v. Mac. (SC 178:158-160; trans. Callahan, 169-170). 
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In contrast, upon Macrina's death, the virgins who were under the care of 
the newly departed abbess are grief-stricken, and, for a time repress it: 


Until now, they had controlled themselves and kept in check the grief in 
their souls and they had choked down the impulse to cry out for fear of 
her, asif they were afraid of the reproach of their voice already silent; lest, 
contrary to her order, a sound should break forth from them and their 
leader be troubled by it.!” 


However, they eventually cede to grief, and Gregory follows suit considering it 
to be “just and reasonable." 

In On the Soul and Resurrection, this dramatized tension between Macrina's 
idealized moral restraint in the face of death and Gregory's intuitive notion 
about "just and reasonable" grief is explored in a more philosophical manner. 
The dialogue opens with Gregory expressing his grief to Macrina over the recent 
passing of their brother, Basil. Macrina rebukes him, citing Paul: "It is not right 
to grieve for those who are asleep, since we are told that sorrow belongs only 
to those who have no hope"? Gregory enters into a discussion with Macrina 
about the reasons why it is proper to grieve death. Macrina tells Gregory his 
grief is founded on a false belief, namely, “that the soul does not last forever, but 
leaves with the dissolution of the body.’2° Against this view, Macrina proposes 
that the Christian virtue of hope corrects the mistaken belief about death, urg- 
ing the soul toward the divine and leaving grief behind.?! However, Macrina 
and Gregory's contrasting perspectives are at worst a muddle and at best a 
compromise. Gregory sees something natural in the human emotion of grief 
in certain situations.?? Independent of his conversation with Macrina, we see 


17 Ibid. (sc 178: 228-230; trans. Callahan 182). 

18 Ibid. 

19 anim. et res. (GNO 3.3: 1-2; trans. Callahan, 198); cf. 1 Thess. 4:13. 

20 Ibid. (GNO 3.3: 3; trans. Callahan, 200). 

21 Ibid. (GNO 3.3: 67; trans. Callahan 238). Macrina's description of grief as an errant judg- 
ment about death sounds Stoic in its formulation, though the sources of Gregory's moral 
psychology are a subject of debate. Williams in "Macrina's Deathbed Revisited," sees a 
patchwork of Stoicism and Platonism; J. W. Smith follows suit, see Passion and Paradise, 
95ff. Michel Barnes makes the claim for Aristotelian elements. See id., "The Polemical 
Context and Content of Gregory of Nyssa's Moral Psychology," Medieval Philosophy and 
Theology 4 (1994): 1-24. 

22 J. Warren Smith argues that Nyssa resolves the problem of grief through Macrina's in- 
sistence on Christian hope and through the "adherence to the claims of orthodoxy" See 
Passion and Paradise, 103. One wonders if this rationalizing approach is enough to change 
Gregory's intuitive assumption about the appropriateness of some form of grief. Barnes 
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in his Homilies on the Beatitudes that Gregory still struggles to understand the 
problem of grief. Reflecting on the passage, "Blessed are they who mourn," he 
resists using the Pauline interpretation of “godly grief" (to which we will return 
later in Evagrius and Maximus) to make sense of the phrase as the mourning 
intrinsic to repentance. He sees mourning as a Christian's temporary status on 
Earth, when one realizes the poverty of this terrestrial life in relation to one's 
true good. For this reason, he avoids considering the attitude of grief itself a 
blessed state: "Therefore I would say that the word does not call blessed the 
sorrow itself, but rather the realization of the good that produces this state of 
sorrow, which is due to the fact that the object of the desire is absent from our 
life.’23 While Gregory depicts Macrina as the summit of Christian virtue, his 
reticence to concede fully to Macrina's ideal of the elimination of grief regard- 
ing death shows that Gregory recognizes a problem with Macrina's account, 
but he does not know how to fix it. His inability to commit to sorrow as a genu- 
ine good in the Beatitudes only confirms this fact. A highly speculative thinker, 
Gregory might be content to leave the problem unresolved. 


4 Evagrius and the Correct Observance of Compunction 


Evagrius, Maximus's ascetic forebear, develops a more sophisticated under- 
standing of grief in his monastic writings.?^ He lists grief (Anny) among the 
eight cardinal vicious thoughts or àoyıopoi.?5 However, he leaves ample space 
for positive forms of grief, such as compunction (mévO0¢ or xatavdétc).26 For 
Evagrius, compunction is essential to conversion, and he extols his monks to 
ask for this gift: “First pray for tears, in order that through compunction, you 


suggests that Gregory's teachings on moral psychology change frequently between dog- 
matic and anthropological contexts. See "Gregory of Nyssa's Moral Psychology" 

23 beat. 3 (GNO 2.2: 109; trans. Graef, 111). 

24 For Evagrius and Maximus in comparison regarding vice and virtue, see Thunberg, 
Microcosm and Mediator, 248—258. 

25 Praktikos 6 (SC 171: 504—506). 

26 On compunction in Evagrius, see Jeremy Driscoll, Steps to Spiritual Perfection: Studies on 
Spiritual Progress in Evagrius Ponticus, 51-65. The classic presentation of compunction 
in the Eastern Christian tradition is Irénée Hausherr, Penthos: La doctrine de compunc- 
tion dans l'orient chrétien (Rome: Pontificium Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 1944). 
Hausherr's work deals more with a thematic study of an idea than its historical develop- 
ment. For a recent examination of the development of this theme, see Hannah Hunt, 
Joy-Bearing Grief: Tears of Contrition in the Writings of the Early Syrian and Byzantine 
Fathers (Leiden: Brill, 2004). 
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might calm the wildness in your soul and acquire the forgiveness of the Lord.’2” 
Yet, he is immediately careful to warn that the gift of tears not be a source of 
pride, or, worse, that they forget the reason for their tears.?? Ultimately, tears 
and mourning form not only the means of the monk's salvation, but the goal 
for the monk’s life here on earth. Evagrius offers a characteristically succinct 
teaching in this regard, commenting on a passage in Ecclesiastes: "It is better 
to go to a house of mourning, than to go to a house of drink, since such is the 
end of every man, and the living will give good to his heart."?? In response to 
this verse, Evagrius writes: 


The end of man is beatitude. And if the Lord in the gospels calls mourn- 
ing blessed in the place where he says "blessed are those who mourn, for 
they shall be consoled,’ then rightly does Solomon say here that the end 
of man is mourning, because he fills with spiritual goods those who live 
in mourning.?0 


He relates this passage of Ecclesiastes immediately with the Beatitudes. In so 
doing, he considers mourning as the means to obtain blessedness. He agrees 
with Nyssa's interpretive strategy to distinguish blessedness and mourning. 
Mourning is not blessed in itself, but gives way to its proper end: blessedness 
in God. However, Evagrius is more comfortable than Gregory in considering 
mourning as beneficial in itself. Evagrius also teaches that mercy and compas- 
sion (cvpmabeta) are the fruits of corrective grief: “The soul is little by little 
pierced by compunction and comes to compassion when the blindness pro- 
voked by the demon dissipates."?! He also discusses compassion as a divine 


27  Tpótepov nepi Ayrpews Saxpdwv mpocedyov, tva Sid tod mévOouc pardEys thy ordipyouca ev TH 
iof] cov &ypiótnta, xai ZExyopebaas xatà cod thy dvopilotv cov TH Kupiw, nap’ adtod dpécews 
tevéy. De oratione 5 (SC 589: 222). 

28  Kéypnaov tots 8dxpuct mpdg navtòç aitýuatoç xatópðwoiv: Alav yàp xalpet cou 6 Aeondtns 
¿v ddxpvat Mpocevxny Sexouevoc. 'Eàv myyac Saxpdwv exyens &v TH Mpocevyy} gov, pydayas 
émalpov £v TEAuTH, WS UME TOUS ToMoùç wv- Bor|Oetatv yàp npoceiàngev Y) TPOTELYN cov, tva 
SuvPijc npobúuws EEayopedew cov tàs duaptias, xoi Eevpevicncbat tov AcorotH Sik TOV a- 
xptwv. De oratione, 7-8 (SC 589: 224-226) See Driscoll, Steps to Spiritual Perfection, 54-56. 

29  Eccl7:. 

30  Tédoç tod avOpwmov ý paxaptdtys eotiv. El dé paxapiler tò mrévOoc &v cot edaryyeAlotc ó xptoc- 
Laxdplot yao, pyatv, ot mevOodvtec, Sti adtol mapaxrAnOnaovtal, KAAS TO névOoc 6 XoXopov 
TÉAOÇ Tod avopwnov praty, önep Tods ev adtH CHvtas MANpot TOV MvevpATIKaY cyabdv Sc. in 
Eccl. (SC: 397: 156, trans. Driscoll, 63). 

31 Tfj tuys Kath pixpòv xatavvdcopEevys xol eic ovunAðerav EpyouEevYs, StaAvoLevou Tod ex 
tod Satroviov cuvictapevov Mwewpatoc, On Thoughts 11 (SC 438: 190). On this relationship 
between compunction and compassion and its biblical underpinnings in Evagrius, see 
Corrigan—Glazov, “Compunction and Compassion,” 68-77. 
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attribute.?? Evagrius writes amply about both the divine and human aspects 
of grief and its corollaries, mercy and compassion, but also maintains a clear 
distinction between vicious grief and controlled grief as a virtuous sign of 
repentance. 

Evagrius develops a highly nuanced position of controlled grief as appropri- 
ate. Since continual conversion is the mainstay of the monastic life, it plays 
a strong role in his thought. In this way, he differs from Clement, who sees 
grief associated with repentance as somewhat momentary. Furthermore, 
Evagrius closely aligns mercy with repentance, arguing that merciful attitudes 
toward others is a sign that penance has been adequately performed. While 
Stoics consider mercy to be a type of grief, Evagrius articulates a distinctively 
different view: mercy and compassion (cupnaGeta) are the offspring of correc- 
tive grief. 

Standing before Clement's limited acceptance of temporary mourning 
for one's sinfulness and the Christian imperative to practice mercy, as well 
as Gregory's impulse that part of our human constitution needs to mourn, 
Maximus faces into this problem of what kind of grief is acceptable in the 
human soul. He is aided in his exploration of grief by the monastic perspective 
in Evagrius. An attenuated form of grief—repentance—is threaded through 
the Christian life. However, Maximus takes Gregory's impulse about the natu- 
ralness of grief, and explores how grief in its redeemed form functions in the 
lives of the saints. 


5 The Art of "Suffering Well" and *Godly Grief" in Maximus's 
Ascetic Theology 


Beginning with his earlier ascetic work, Centuries on Charity, Maximus follows 
Evagrius naming grief a vice and one of the thoughts that assails a monk: "In 
time of temptations, do not leave your monastery; but nobly bear the waves of 
thoughts, especially those of grief and acedia (tig Adm xai THs dxydtas). Thus 
providentially tested by afflictions you will have firm hope in God. But should 
you leave, you will be found discredited, cowardly, and unstable."33 However, 
Maximus's admonition is not to extirpate grief, but to endure it. Letter 9 is also 


32 De oratione 62, 69 (SC 589: 274; 282). 

33 Ev TA KALE x&v metpoto ÂV UN KaLTAAI TNS TO uova trjpióv cov, MAA pépe yYevvatc TH xüpa- 
TO TOV Aoytc uy xai LdALoTa THY THS AvMNS xod tfj; àxnõias. Obro yap oixovopixds Sick cv 
8Atpeov Soxtpacbetc, Ekeris BeBaiav thv elc Osóv Anida. "Ev dé xatarumcvys, &ddxyrog xoi 
dvavdpog xai ğotatoç eüpeOY)oy.. car. 1.52 (ed. Gastaldo, 68; trans. Sherwood, 143, modified). 
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a striking example of Maximus's exhortation to bear sorrow. In this letter, he 
enjoins the addressee, Thalassius, to rejoice in his affliction. He argues that 
perfection in the spiritual life consists in “suffering well (noxe xoc)": 


And regarding the spiritual life (tod Se rveuportuxot), if you long to be led 
by the spirit of God, O blessed one—and in fact you do desire—do not 
refuse to be wronged nor decline to bear mockery or violence. Put briefly, 
while suffering evil, do not cease to do good to those who do evil, nor 
cease in forgiving all wrongdoings, by the grace of God and by virtue, ac- 
cording to these words: 'And if any one would sue you and take your coat, 
let him have your cloak as well' (Mt 5:40) again according to the blessed 
apostle ‘When reviled, we bless; when persecuted, we endure’ (1 Cor 4:12) 
... And you learn to suffer well (m&cyetw xañðç) at the hands of those who 
eagerly wish to harm you by looking at Jesus, the founder of our salva- 
tion. Instead of good, he patiently endured every terrible thing—the very 
things which no one can grasp by knowledge and which no one among 
sinners is able—he did so for the sake of sinners.?* 


Two important aspects of Maximus's thought emerge from this passage. First, 
endurance is not simply for its own sake like in an athletic contest, but in 
imitation of the Lord who endured all things for the salvation of humanity. 
Such is the lot of Christians, as Maximus's use of Paul indicates. Second, to 
"suffer well" indicates the redemption of human passibility that Christ offers 
through his life-giving death. Apatheia is wrought precisely through our own 
human experience. This Christocentric view of suffering is what beautifies 
human passibility. 

Maximus specifies another form of positive grief, following St. Paul's teach- 
ing to the Corinthians: "The one who loves God does not grieve nor is grieved 
at something during this present life; but grieves and is grieved only with a 
salvific grief, the one which Paul and the Corinthians grieved."5 Maximus's 
argument is scriptural. Following Paul, Maximus concedes that such an emo- 
tion as "salvific grief" is permissible for a Christian. Elsewhere, he contrasts 
this positive form of the emotion with “worldly grief" (xocjuxy) AvT): “He that 
flees all worldly desires places himself above every worldly grief.” Maximus 


34 (PG gt: 448B-C). 

35 ‘O ayant tov Ocóv où unet o08£ AUTEtTat npós Tva Std npóoxapa:. iav dé ALTYV xai Avnet xat 
Avneîtar owThpiov, Hv 6 paxápios TToXoc xai £Xvo]6Y) xat Avnnoe toù KoptvOtouc. Ibid. 1.41 
(ed. Gastaldo, 62). 

36 =O gebywv mdous tàç KoTUIKaS imDupias, MANS xoops Anns àvwtepov EaUTOV xabiotnow. 
car. 1.22 (ed. Gastaldo, 56; trans. Sherwood, 139). 
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contrasts these two forms of grief as he does similarly in the Introduction 
with “ignorance of God" and “salutary ignorance of the world.” In both cases, 
love is the key ingredient in the transformation of ignorance and grief. Maximus 
advocates that “scorn and contempt” for material things out of “love for God” 
is proper medicine to alleviate the grief associated with the non-attainment of 
earthly goods. 

In his ascetic teaching on Centuries on Charity, Maximus identifies the kind 
of grief the Christian is to accept in this present life and offers strategies to 
deal with these emotions as they arise in the human psyche. First, Maximus 
reminds his audience of the problem of the pursuit of pleasure, which he iden- 
tifies as humanity’s fundamental errant activity. Accepting suffering and bear- 
ing the associated grief function as a corrective for sins performed for the sake 
of pleasure: 


Practically every sin is committed for pleasure; it is taken away by the 
suffering of hardships and grief, whether this be voluntary or involuntary, 
through penitence, or some trial disposed by providence. For Scripture 
says, “If we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged. But while we 
are judged we are chastised by the Lord, that we be not condemned with 
this world"? 


Elsewhere, Maximus discusses this form of grief as medicinal, calling to mind 
the fundamental metaphor in Ad Thalassium. In the hands of the diligent 
Christian, in imitation of Christ, the venom of grief can be repurposed to heal 
wounded human passibility: 


He surely wants to be healed, the one who does not resist the healing 
drugs; these are the pains and sorrows that diverse circumstances bring 
on. The man who resists does not know what is going on here, nor what 
he would gain from it when he leaves this world.2? 


37  lláca oyeddv åuaptia Std ndovyy yivetat xal ý tabty¢ dvatpects Sik xaxomabetas xod AUIS Y) 
&xovcíou Y dxovatov, dik petavolac Y, oinovopudijc Emipopdc Sia THs Mpovolac emoryouevys. Ei 
yàp Eavtovds &xptvopev, odx dv Expvoueda- xpivópevor dé Ud Kuplou madevdpeda, tva yh adv TO 
xóc uo KaTaKpLOALEv. car. 2.41 (ed. Gastaldo, 112; trans. Sherwood, 161). 

38  Obdtog dxpiB&c Férer ce Ofjvot, 6 vol lutpixcots pappdcxots ur] avOlotd&pevos- abtat dé elotv 
ó8vot xot Avnat Sid oov emipopayv emaydueva. ‘O Sè &vOrotdpevos odx olde ti evtadda 
Tpaypratevetat ovde ti évceü0ev dvycdpevoc dmeAcvoetau. Ibid. 3.82 (ed. Gastaldo, 182; trans. 
Sherwood, 188, modified). 
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When talking about medicinal grief as an aid to progression in the spiritual 
life, Maximus typically means bearing grievous treatment by one's neighbor. In 
the following example, Maximus offers advice to deal with someone who once 
praised us but now reviles us: 


Whom yesterday you praised as noble and lauded as virtuous do not 
today disparage as bad and wicked, because you changed from love to 
hate, making the reproof of your brother the excuse of your wicked hate. 
On the contrary, stay by those same praises, though you still be ruled by 
grief, you will easily return to saving charity.39 


Maximus openly admits that throughout this process, grief is not only pres- 
ent but predominates. Yet, in the company of grief, the Christian endures be- 
yond the present circumstance. Again here, bearing grief brings one closer to 
divine charity. 

Thus far, we have seen how Maximus advocates a healthy form of grief as 
necessary for salvation. This is mostly in terms of accepting present sufferings, 
or abstaining from worldly cares. In one instance, however, he deals with the 
sinful grief of others. How are we to deal with those who are envious of us? 
Envy, a sort of frustrated desire, is a form of grief. Maximus instructs that for 
these cases, we are to offer sympathy: 


You will allay the grief of the envious man with a great difficulty, since he 
reckons what he envies in you as his misfortune; it can be allayed in no 
other way than by your hiding something from him. But if this thing is 
beneficial to many yet to him a cause of grief, which side will you take? It 
is then necessary to stay with the benefit of the many and still, as much 
as you may, not neglect him. Nor will you be carried away by the virulence 
of the passion (as you are not assisting the passion but the sufferer); but 
in humility you will esteem him more than yourself; always, everywhere, 
and in every situation you will prefer him. For your own envy, you will be 
able to allay it, if you rejoice with the man you envy at what he rejoices, 
and grieve at what he grieves. Thus you fulfill the saying of the Apostle: 
“Rejoice with them that rejoice, weep with them that weep."^9 


39 My v énfjvetc x8&c wç xaAdv xal Evexwplales wç évdpecov, ohuepov wç PadAov xod rtovpóv 
xaxoXoyjayc, Sid Thv ory && dy elc uieoc petaPoAHy Tov tod ddeAqod i yov dmoAoy(av toô 
ëv cot tovypod picoug motobuevoc: AAAA Tots abtoic tyxwpuioiç £rlpetvov, x&v Ett rd THs Ads 
xexpatyoat, xal eic THY adtHY owThpiov ayannyy edyepas Enavepyy. Ibid. 4.27 (ed. Gastaldo, 
204; trans. Sherwood, 196, modified). 

40 . Tod p8ovobdvtog Thy Anny xónw oTYCEIS- ouupopàv yàp NyEttaL TO Ev Gol PIovobpEvov xai od 
Suvatov dws otoa, el yy xt xpúpns aùtóv. Ei dé MoMovs Lev weer, Exetvov dé Avmtet, roiov 
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Sharing in the suffering of those who envy us can effect change in the in- 
dividual struggling with the sin of envy. For this reason, accepting the suffer- 
ings that vex us is not just medicinal for our own salvation. Rather, we take on 
the sufferings of others in an act of compassion in order to assist in their own 
salvific healing. In a striking way, Maximus's insistence on Christ's injunction 
to love one's enemies goes beyond satisfying the criterion of the Gospel, but 
shows what such behavior can do. 

Maximus's ascetic teaching on salvific grief in the Centuries on Charity has 
primarily two aims: 1) The renunciation of worldly pleasures and the accep- 
tance of sufferings on this earth. 2) Sharing in the sufferings and grieving of 
others, including those of our enemies. According to Maximus, there is no 
sense in which grief can be considered ultimately unhealthy or irrational. 
Based on the new facts found in salvation, grief is an activating positive force 
in the Christian life. In this way, he is close to Evagrius, who advocates for a 
similar form of salvific grief and sympathy for the suffering of our neighbor. 
These ascetic themes that Maximus briefly introduces in his laconic Centuries 
are explored in greater detail in Ad Thalassium. Just as Paul's teaching on grief 
occasions Maximus to provide an account of what salvific grief is, so too do 
these scriptural difficulties help him to make sense of the appropriate place of 
grief in the Christian life. 


6 Voluntary and Involuntary Grief in Ad Thalassium 


Maximus explores the nature of grief in his response to the exhortation to re- 
joice while suffering in 1 Peter 1:6: “In this rejoice exceedingly, if we should 
suffer many trials, it is only for a little while presently" How can someone who 
suffers many trials rejoice when he is afflicted?"*! Maximus describes two types 
of grief (Ann), one that afflicts the body and the other that troubles the soul. 
He defines grief as a disposition deprived of pleasure (d1d8ectg ndovav totepn- 
pv). He describes this deprivation as a type of deficiency (€Aenptc). While the 


uépouc meptppovijoetc; Avaryxatov odv THs THY TOMAY YevécOot wpEAciag xdxsivou 8& xoà 
Sovapuy uj dueAetv unde tH tod rovc novypia cuvoroyOf]vot, wç obyt TH MABEL, Cd TH TA- 
TKOVTL àuuvópevov: AAG TH Tamewoppoadwy Y yeloOot adTOV dmEpexovta ceavtod xoi £v mavti 
xap@ xol ton xol mpdypatt npocig&v adtdv. Tov 8& adv Pbdvov Stvacat otoa èv ev ofc 
xatper ó nó cou pbovotpevos cvyyxatons xol ev olg Aumetton xod adtdg conf, TAnpAav TO Tod 
"AxoctóAov, Tó: Xaipew petà yarpóvtwv xal xAotetv petà xAotóvvov. Ibid., 3.91 (ed. Gastaldo, 
186-188; trans. Sherwood, 190). Cf. Rom. 12:15. 

41 "Ev Ô àyaNuâaðe, dAtyov dott el 8£ov eoti AumNPévtac Huds ev motxlrotg Metpacpotc. IIAG ctc 
Avrobyevos ev Telpacpois Shvatat cyvarMrdcbar £v @ Aumetrat; qu. Thal. 58 (CCSG 22: 27). 
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term "deficiency" recalls Maximus's description of evil in the Introduction,*? 
Maximus here does not immediately ascribe negative moral value to this emo- 
tional state. He instead calls it an emotion (n&ĝoç) that naturally exists as a 
power in the soul.43 For Maximus, these emotional states are contingent states 
of existence, neutral in themselves, that depend on good or bad use. 

Grief is a more complex emotional state since it involves the rejection of 
the attainment of pleasure, an important theme in Maximus's ascetical per- 
spectives in Ad Thalassium. To provide an adequate account of grief, he must 
therefore delineate types of pleasure. He distinguishes between two types of 
pleasures, one that afflicts the soul and another the body. Under both these 
forms, pleasure is encountered with the experience of temptation. In order 
to get at what type of pleasure is desirable and, as a result, what sort of grief 
is desirable, Maximus teaches that there are two basic types of temptations. 
Scholion 2 of Question 58, though likely not original to Maximus, explains this 
distinction in Ad Thalassium well: 


He speaks of a double affliction, one that is related to sensibility and 
is created by the privation of physical pleasures. The other is related to 
the intellect and is born of the privation of the goods for the soul. And he 
speaks of two sorts of grief, one voluntary and the other involuntary. The 
voluntary ones are the fathers of physical pleasure joined to sensibility 
and give birth to the affliction—for only sin can humble the soul—the 
involuntary show themselves in opposition to the disposition of the will 
and they are the fathers of pleasure of the soul and give birth to bodily, 
sensible pleasure.*# 


42 qu. Thal. intro. (CCSG 7: 29). 

43 Ibid. Perhaps Maximus's positive evaluation of suffering consists in calling it a m&80¢ and 
not ráðn. Scholars of Maximus have generally held that Maximus makes this verbal dis- 
tinction of "rá6oc" to refer to positive or morally neutral emotions and “ráðn” to describe 
vicious ones. See Blowers, "The Dialectics and Therapeutics of Desire, 430—431; Balthasar, 
Cosmic Liturgy, 185-96. 

44 . Aum THY Aor A€yel, THY LEV nepi THY alabyow xatà OTEPYOW TOV GwWUATIKdY Ndovev cuvt- 
otapevyy, THV 88 mepi vobv xatà otépnow THY THC puys cyalav ywopevnyy. Atttods dé Atys 
xai Tos TElpaTLovs, TOS ÈV &xouciouc, Tods dé dxovatouc: xal TOUS HEV &xouctouc THs dé KATH 
boxy Aon civar yevvýtopaç uóvr yàp npayðeToa tametvol THY PuxTy ý duaotia Tods SE dacov- 
aloug, olctvec ev tots apd yvapny Seixvovtat móvoie, THS pev xatà puyi NOoviig elvat natépac, 
ths 8& xaT” alcbynow oware ddvvy¢ elvat yevvytopac. qu. Thal. 58, scholion 2 (CCSG 22: 
39). Maximus is unique among Greek patristic writers to have annotated his own text 
with scholia, considering it necessary “to complete the beauty of the work" Cf. qu. Thal. 
Prologue, 1 (CCSG 7: 12). However, Constas has put forth criteria for evaluating the au- 
thenticity of Maximian scholia in Ad Thalassium. See Maximos Constas, "Translator's 
Introduction" in On Difficulties in Sacred Scripture: The Responses to Thalassios, trans. 
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It is necessary to clarify Maximus's teaching on grief here. Maximus holds 
that two types of grief assail the human as a result of temptations. He describes 
temptations under two categories: voluntary (&xoóctoc) and involuntary (&xov- 
ctoc). A voluntary temptation consists in the soul's assent to physical pleasure. 
The end of every chosen physical pleasure is grief in the soul. Maximus here is 
consistent with his teaching on pleasure and pain, which he established in the 
Introduction: there is no experience of finite pleasure that does not end in pain 
in the physical life. He also holds that a voluntary choice (éxovotos mpoaipectc) 
of physical pleasure results in being deprived of eternal joy. 

Involuntary temptations, on the other hand, happen to the body against 
our free will (mapa mpoatpectw), such are sickness, disease, or personal injury 
by an enemy. However, despite the involuntary status of these temptations, 
Maximus recommends that one accept them willingly, since they provide use- 
ful grief (thv Anny oxpéApov) of the kind that produces salutary pleasure for 
the soul (thv nSovnv owtńpiov).45 Thus, he sees a certain type of grief as a useful, 
instrumental good. Hence, a proper relationship with these two different types 
of temptation is necessary for progression in the spiritual life. 

To describe the attitude of a Christian toward these two types of grief, 
Maximus has recourse to two key scriptural passages, the Our Father and 
the Letter of James. In explaining the petition from the Our Father, “and lead 
us not to temptation,” he makes clear that the request is a plea to be deliv- 
ered from the temptations of physical pleasure, the kind that one willfully 
chooses and which damages the soul. In contrast, he cites the Letter of James, 
which seems to exhort the Christian to the opposite: *Rejoice exceedingly, my 


Maximos Constas, Fathers of the Church Series136 (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 2018, 52-57). Here the use of the third person indicates a different au- 
thor. Nevertheless, even the anonymous scholiast can adequately represent Maximus's 
thought, as Constas himself suggests, see "Introduction," 55-56. 

45 Obtwe ody, xaT ¿uè påvar, 8ovorcot yaipew dvOowmos £v à Auneîrar. TH yàp dpscf) xatà opra 
Mv did Tod móvouc Auvnovpevoç EV acf xaípst TH peth xatà puyxny, wo Tapodcav Bewuevoç 
Thy TOV ue óvtov eompéntov, bree Hc, xatd tov péyav Aavid, TH xoà vov droyevécet 
THS cotpxóc xad’ ExdoTYY AMOOVNOKEL THY NUEPAV 6 KATA THY THS puys Ev nvevpatı yéveoty del 
xoviGpevoc, &ce 81) xai mhv ndoviqv Eytov gwrvjptov xot THY Anny wpéàpov. AbmHV yao papev 
o0 THY TApdAoYVov xoti TÖV TOMO Ext otephoet oO T] npayudtwv DAKaY THY PX Basa- 
vilovcav, Wç tas óppàç napà pbow eq’ & un Sel, xal tag dnopuyac d&g’ àv py Sel, notoupévov, 
AAMA THY AchoylapEevyy xal Tots cà Geta cools eyxprüelcotv xod tò TAPOV xaxòv UTooHMalvoudar. 
Tlapov yap xoxóv pact etvot thy Aor, cUvIOTAMEvyY LEV xatà PoyHy, ötav ý xov alcOnow 
ySovn tfj; Aoy xc xpath Staxpicews, dprotapeyy dé xaT atono, Stav ths puxfjc xov peth 
AKWALTWS 6 Spdprog avbyTaL, TODODTOV Endywv TH aicOjcEl Tods MdvoUG, ócov Hðovýv Epcot? xoi 
xotpàv TH yxy TH Oe mpocotyouévw Sid THs avyyevots xaT’ dpeTHV TE Kal yvàcoty EMadurews. 
qu. Thal. 58 (CCSG 22: 37). 
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brothers, whenever you experience many trials.^6 The two passages seem 
contradictory—one asks deliverance from and the other exhorts the willful 
embrace of temptations—yet Maximus puts the inner tension of Scripture at 
the service of his ascetical teaching. For Maximus, both Scripture passages are 
to be accepted. The Christian life requires a two-step move, a movement away 
from voluntary affliction of the soul and a movement toward involuntary afflic- 
tion of the body. The coordination of these two movements produces perfec- 
tion. Hence, in the Our Father, the petition is aimed at distancing oneself from 
the temptations that we willfully choose, while the Letter of James instructs 
the Christian to rejoice in the sufferings that come upon us involuntarily. 
Maximus uses these two passages to sketch the guidelines for Christian praxis 
concerning grief and suffering.* 

Both the initial passage of 1 Peter and the Letter of James exhort the 
Christian to rejoice while suffering. This brings us to Thalassius's initial ques- 
tion about whether such an emotional state is possible. Maximus responds af- 
firmatively. First, he recalls the premise stated in the Introduction that there 


46 James 1:2. 

47 . Kat dyrodot cagarc, txe? pev emcywv ó xüptoc- Md doa Huds and tod movypod, evtadOa dé 
6 peyag IdxwBoc- ywacxovtes Sti TÒ Soxiutov ouv Ts TotEews xotepydtevot UTonovyy: ý ð 
bropovy Épyov véAstov exétw, tva fce TeAELOL xai CASxANpoL, ev pydevi Aeimduevol TÉAetóc ét 
ó tots Exovatoic dr Eyxpatetas payópevoç xal xoic dxovctoic Öl oropovfjc ÈYLAPTEPAV metpa- 
c otc, xoi 6AdKANpds &otty 6 xal THY TPAELW petà yvwcewç xod THY Gewplav odx drtpaxToV Stavd- 
wv. qu. Thal. 58 (CCSG 22: 29-31). Maximus echoes this teaching in his Commentary on the 
Our Father: “For according to Scripture there are two kinds of temptation, one pleasurable 
and the other painful, the first being intentional and the other unintentional. The former 
begets sin and the Lord’s teaching instructs us to pray not to enter into this when he tells 
us, ‘and lead us not into temptation, and ‘watch and pray that you do not enter into temp- 
tation. The latter, a penalty for sin, chastises the disposition of loving sin by involuntary 
recurrences of troubles. If we endure them and especially if we are not attached to them 
by the nails of wickedness, we shall hear the great Apostle James who clearly proclaims, 
‘count it all joy, my brethren, when you meet various trials, for the testing endured by 
your faith produces constancy, constancy produces fidelity, and fidelity accompanies a 
perfect work’ The Evil One mischievously uses both kinds of temptations, voluntary and 
involuntary, the first by sowing and greatly provoking the soul with bodily pleasures and 
scheming first to take away the desire of divine love. Then he cunningly works on the 
other type, hoping to corrupt the nature by pain so as to constrain the soul, struck down 
by the weakness of sufferings to set in motion the attitudes of hatred of the Creator." or. 
dom. 6 (CCSG 23: 72; trans. Berthold, 18-119). Nicholas Madden sees this section of the 
Commentary on the Our Father, as a recapitulation of the entire work. On style, structure, 
and its meaning for the work, see id., "Commentary on the Pater Noster: An Example 
of Structural Methodology of Maximus the Confessor" in Maximus Confessor: Actes du 
Symposium, 147-155. 
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is no experience of pleasure on Earth that does not have corresponding pain. 
The same is true with grief. If physical pleasure produces spiritual grief to the 
soul, then the converse is true: "Pleasure of the soul produces necessarily af- 
fliction (Abn) of sensibility, that is pain (16voc).4? The Christian is aided in 
his physical experience of pain by the hope of resurrection. Having this hope, 
the Christian's soul is filled with “unspeakable joy'"^? Hence, the experience of 
physical affliction is muted by the memory of the experience of this aspect of 
divine revelation. 

At the end of Maximus's response, he contrasts useful grief with "irrational" 
grief: 


We do not speak here about the irrational grief (thv Aúnyy ... THY rogo ó- 
yov) of the many depraved passions or in works of the flesh which torture 
the soul, for they are impulses against nature towards which we must 
not move and they are escapes from which we must not exit. Rather, we 
speak of the reasonable, discerned grief of the wise, which signifies the 
present evil with respect to the divine reality.5° 


This conception of grief sounds thoroughly Stoic in its formulation: useful grief 
is an appropriate response before a rightly discerned present evil. However, the 
corresponding positive emotion for the Stoics is evAaBeia. That Maximus uses 
the word "grief" signifies two things. First, he accepts as a postulate the redemp- 
tive value of suffering for Christians. Second, he recognizes that bodily afflic- 
tion in the Christian is also a correlate of Christian joy. His reasoning depends 
on the exegesis of the biblical passages covered in Question 58. Recognizing 
the apparent contradiction to rejoice in one's sufferings mentioned by 1 Peter, 
Maximus goes about the work of explaining its meaning. 


48  Ovdxodv, we ëpyy, &nei?) THY uv cfi; uyfjc Aor, Hyouv tov Movov—tadtov yàp AMHA 
&uUpotepa—, ý xaT alcOyow ndovy movie tviate, thy dé THs oticOY) ecc Avnryy, Hyovv Tov Tdvov, Y 
xata poxyy moiety hõový négvxev. qu. Thal. 58 (CCSG 22: 35). 

49 . Éqpiépevoc Kata Lev THY oxy dyaMiacv yet xod yapàv dvexrAdAytov. Ibid. 

50 Abn yp paper où THY TaPdAoyov Kal THY TOMY Eri exeprjoet roO N npayudtwv bxv 
THY boyy Bacavilovany, we Tas dpudacs napà púow eq’ & ph Sel, xod Tas drropuyas aq’ Ov uù 
det, rotoupévov, Ad THY AeAoy te uéviy xot Tots Ta Dela copols eyxpiOeioav xal TO TAPOV KAKOV 
brocypatvovony. TTopóv yàp xaxdv paow elvat thy Abryy, cuviotapévny pèv xatà puxy, tov 
ý xaT aicbyow hov Tis Aoyuci]c xpath Staxpicews, Vprotapevyy de xat alcOyow, Stav cfc 
bof Kat’ dpetyv dxwrdtw¢ 6 Spdprog avocat, coco0tov Endywv TH aicO&ycet tods Mdvouc, ócov 
ydovnv Eurotel xai yapàv TH pux TH O mpocayouevy dik TÄS avyyevods nat’ dpetHy ce xoi 
yvdow éMadurpews. Ibid. (CCsG 2: 37). 
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7 The Eschatological Consequences of Maximus's Teaching on Grief 


As described above, wisely discerned grief has a positive place in the ascetic 
life of a Christian, training the soul to receive spiritual joy. On this basis, does 
grief have a life or purpose beyond this temporal existence or is it simply an 
emotional event that is useful as we pass through this life? Maximus allows 
for forms of grief that extend beyond the earthly realm. Writings dated relative- 
ly to the same period as Ad Thalassium, Letter 4, and Questions and Doubts,?! 
discuss grief as an eternal emotional reality belonging to the divinized, not just 
a temporary emotion that is useful in the training of Christian asceticism in 
this life. 

In Letter 4, Maximus remains in exegetical territory, responding to John 
Cubicularius's question about godly sorrow (7| xatà @edv Aor) discussed in 
2 Cor 730. The beginning of Maximus's letter indicates an extremely positive 
appreciation of this emotion: “I rejoice and am glad, for throughout this entire 
letter, I find my blessed master suffering praiseworthy grief"5? He extols grief 
as the mother of the virtues? and he who possesses it remains unperturbed by 
corruptible things and the attacks of the evil one.5^ He urges Christians to have 
a close association with grief, to “enclose it in the depth of their heart,” “bind 
themselves to it indissolubly, or “bind it entirely to himself.”5> Grief reminds 
the Christian of the reality of divine judgment.56 However, grief is not solely a 
human product. Maximus teaches that it is ultimately a gift of the Holy Spirit: 
"The Holy Spirit creates this grief, frequenting the hearts of the worthy." 57 


51 Sherwood dates this letter rather early, prior to 626. Booth and Jankowiak date it to be- 
fore 642, “but it is impossible to be more precise.” “A New Date List,’ in OHMC, 38. For 
Quaestiones et Dubia, Sherwood gives the terminus ante quem of 626, several years ear- 
lier than his dating of Ad Thalassium. Jankowiak and Booth date it around the same 
time as Ad Thalassium, before 633/634, rejecting Sherwood's dating that depends on the 
Constantinopolitan vita that they both rejected. Ibid., 29. 

52 Ep4 (PG 91 413A). For the analysis of grief in Letter 4, I am indebted to the work of John 
Gavin, "They are Like Angels in the Heavens”: Angelology and Anthropology in the Thought 
of Maximus the Confessor (Rome: Institutum Patristicum Augustinianum, 2009), 222-225. 
For Maximus's thought on grief in a larger monastic context, see Id. "The Grief Willed by 
God’: Three Patristic Interpretations of 2 Cor 7:10,” Gregorianum 9, no. 3 (2010): 427-442, 
esp. 438ff. My view on Maximus's teaching on grief largely agrees with Gavin's, though 
he presents a different view of the historical development of the argument of the earlier 
Fathers. 

53 Ibid. (PG 91: 413C). 

54 Ibid. (PG gi: C-D). 

55 Ibid. 

56 Ibid. (PG 91: 416 A-D). 

57 Ibid. (PG gt: 413 D). 
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Elsewhere in Questions and Doubts, Maximus discusses the permanence of 


grief in a series of two responses to questions posed to him. He first addresses 


the appropriateness of the grief that might assail Job: 


Question: Whether it is inadmissible for Job that grief (Avmy) would come 
upon him? 


Answer: We say that Job became impervious to grief (&anapddextov Xon). 
For at the moment he piously performed the examination of created 
things and established in himself scorn for temporal things and love 
for eternal things, how at the transient sufferings which things natural- 
ly are prone to suffer on account of their change in state, could he not 
feel grief?58 


Maximus develops his response into a conundrum. He lays out at the beginning 


that Job was impervious to grief, yet by the end admits a certain form of natu- 


ral grief has to be permitted as the normal functioning of the human psyche. 


If we take Maximus at his word here, he simply reiterates Gregory of Nyssa, 


who opines that a “just and reasonable" grief has to do with the normal op- 


eration of human development. One will feel bites and pangs of sorrow from 


time to time, for such is the lot of temporal existence. If this were the case, 


Maximus would be advocating for something akin to the physicalized pangs of 


a propassio. However, his rhetorical question at the end of this passage leads to 


a more detailed response to the subsequent passage: 


58 


59 


Question: What, then? Did none of the saints experience grief? And why 
is it said, concerning many of the saints, that they did experience grief, as 
Paul also says, “I have continual grief”? and the rest? 


Answer: The person who concerns himself with practical things, when 
the conscience striking, stabs him by means of illusions based in 
memory completely grieves a praiseworthy grief (Avneîtat mévtws Thv 
¿nawethv AUmyv). But the one who has arrived at the measure of per- 
fection exists beyond this. For one who has been enlightened through 


Ei dpa tH "Io ànapáðextoç yéyovev ý Xóm, Ev toç cupegyxócty adTA; ATupadextov AUTYS 
yeyevíjo8ot A&yopev tov Iwp- 6 yàp dat edoeBac thv Outoxetv x&v övtrwv momadpevos xoi 
BeBarwoaç ev Eavut TO mpóc TA napoðevovta pisoç Kal THY TPOS TA drxapóósvta dry, TAS 
Tadotaw tots napodixols dik TÄS ivaMayÀs tod Tpónov, önep Poids nácyst eiwlacw, Avrei- 
a8at Yobvato; Qu. d. 128 (CCSG 10, 93; trans. Prassas, 110, modified). 

Rom 9:2. 
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knowledge—having unfolded the intellectual aspect of the soul to God 
without division through a smoothness of movement, and having ac- 
quired the indescribable joy found in the continuous pleasure of divine 
beauty—how can he accept the sorrow that is opposed to this?59 


Maximus advocates a laudable grief caused by the pricking of the conscience. 
Praiseworthy sorrow is concomitant with repentance from our former life, 
where we were misguided by temporal attachments. Yet, Maximus raises his 
own objection. Grief is fine for Christians on the way to salvation, but what 
happens to this morally good grief when in possession of eternal goods? Does 
grief simply cease because the deprivation of temporal pleasures does not 
bother the saint since he has attained eternal life? 

To respond to this, Maximus describes the form of grief that occurs in the 
"holy ones" and in God in the heavenly realm: 


When the holy ones are said to grieve, it is in imitation of their master. 
For both sorrow and joy are ascribed to God, with respect to his provi- 
dence. Grief on account of those perishing, joy on account of those being 
saved. The term "grief" is open and admits of multiple ways of being dis- 
posed. The sadness said to be among the holy ones is mercy, compassion, 
and an abundance of joy, when the fulfillment of the divine form is stored 
within and providentially distributed to things outside. 


Grief exists in heaven among the saints, not for their own sake but on “ac- 
count of those lost," that is of sinners.9? Notable here is that the praiseworthy 


6o Ti ov ob8elc «àv &yícv éB&éEorco AUmyv xai Ns nepi MOAAAY &yíev Aéyetar Anny &oyvyxévat, 
xaðà xai ados Aéyet óvt « Avry pol Eat ddidAEtTOS » xal TÀ Aod; 'O Lev Tepi TH npaxtà 
KATAYWOLEVOS, EWS äv ý cuvelóvjot; AVTOV Sick TAÇ KATH uv pavtaciaç xevt TANTTOVOQ, 
Avrettar MavTWS THY EmatveTyV Anny: ó OE eic TO THS TEAELOTHTOS LETPOV &qOoncoc, Kal ón£p 
TAUTHY yivetar: 6 yàp Sid YYWTEWS TEPWTITLEVOG, TO VOEPOY THIS iuyfc IEA dütetpécoc EEaTAW- 
TAS KATA THY tony THs KIVYTEWS TAVTOTYTA, xod THY dVEKAGANTOV xoà v TH 8wvexet Tod clou 
xdMous TEUPH KTH TaMEVOS, NAC THY cobi dvtietLevyy Xon čéknta Qu. d. 129 (CCSG 10, 
94; trans. Prassas, 10, modified). 

61 Tote AvumeicOot dé A&yovrot ol &ytot xatà pinov Tod adtTaV Seondtov: A&yecot yap emt 000 xoi 
Abry xoi yapà Kata THY npóvoiayv, Avry èv ¿rì THV droMuLEVWY, yapà òè Ertl àv aq Coyévov. 
Eig odv 6 Aóyoc tH Xon, noMoùç Emidexeta cpórouc Siabecewv. ‘H odv Aeyopévr emt TOV 
ayiwv Aor) EAcóç ¿otw xod cupndbera xai yapdc MEplovata, Qeosiðoûç tedeldtHy TOS EvSov àno- 
KEIMLEVS Kal MOS xà EXTOS TEOVONTIKAS SAdSoLEvys. Ibid. 

62 Note that this form of grief in the divinized does not necessarily abrogate divine justice. 
There is a tension in Maximian scholarship about the role of his eschatology, some argu- 
ing that he implicitly held some notion of the apokatastasis, others pointing out texts 
where Maximus speaks of “inexplicable torment” for those who have continually acted 
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grief associated with one's own natural life and with one's own repentance is 
not blotted out, but transmuted into a completely selfless expression of grief 
over the suffering of others. Specifically this form of grief imitates Christ. This 
Christoform participation in God's grief begins in a shadowy way on Earth. In 
his commentary on the Divine Liturgy, Mystagogy, Maximus describes God's 
experience of grief in which Christians are called to partake during this life. 


And if the poor man is God, it is because of God's condescension in be- 
coming poor for us and in taking upon himself by his own suffering the 
sufferings of each one and “until the end of the ages,"6? always suffering 
mystically out of goodness in proportion to each one's suffering. All the 
more reason, then, will that one be God who, by loving men in imitation 
of God, heals by himself in the divine fashion the hurts of those who suf- 
fer and who shows that he has in his disposition, safeguarding all propor- 
tion, the same power of saving providence that God has.54 


More than highlighting the Christian imperative to be charitable, Christ's 
condescension to be poor provides the objective content of what we encoun- 
ter when we suffer with the poverty of others. Christian commitment to this 
form of sympathy toward Christ in the poor cultivates divinization in us. 
Immediately before this passage, Maximus highlights that our willful sym- 
pathy for the other is the proof of transformative grace working within the 
Christian.55 Maximus's starting point for grief is different. Grief for our sins 
and the willful acceptance for our sufferings amounts to more than mere self- 
improvement. This training renders the Christian more sensitive, allowing a 
share in grief's other-centeredness. This outwardly directed grief participates 
in the divine healing of those who suffer precisely *by loving men in imitation 


"against the grace of that which they were not worthy" during their life. qu. Thal. 59 
(CCSG 22:55); cf. ambig. 42 (PG 91: 1329A—B); ambig. 65 (PG 91:1392C-D). 

63  Mt28:20. 

64 Kat ei Osóc ó ntTwyós, Sick THY Tod Or âs ntTwyevoavtoç Oeod ovyxatáßaow, xal eic &xuxóv 
EXATTOV coat dvaðeyopévov rà xal EXEL Tig covceAe(oc TOD aidvos xatà THY àvañoyiav 
tod ¿v Exdhotw máOouc del BV dyabdotyta NATXOVTOÇ WUTTIKAS, TAEOV SyAOVOTL xorcà TOV eixóxa 
Aóyov gata Ocóc, ó xorcà pinot tod Oeod did piravOpwriav ta TOV TaGdvtwv náð dv Exvtod 
conpenác e&twpevoc, xol THY AVTHY TH OEA xoà dvaroyiav Tig aeos npovoloc xatà Sic- 
ctv exw Setxvbpevos 8ovaquv. Myst. 24 (CCSG 69, 68; trans. Berthold, 212, modified). 

65 Myst. 24 (CCSG 69,67). For further comment, see Paul M. Blowers, “Pity, Empathy, and the 
Tragic Spectacle of Human Suffering: Exploring the Emotional Culture of Compassion in 
Late Ancient Christianity," Journal of Early Christian Studies 18, no. 1 (2010): 1-27; Susan 
Wessel, Passion and Compassion in Early Christianity (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2016), 172-204. 
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of God." Hence, as Gavin notes, "Grief is an actual participation in the angelic 
and divine life, since it is the sense of loss that takes place even in God through 
his desire to see all of creation become one through divinization."96 As we have 
seen above, Maximus's exhortation to sympathize with our enemies to effect 
their own salvation hints at this perfected participation in God's grief for those 
non-saved. 

The eternal dimension of the emotion of grief is much like Maximus's 
analysis of divinized fear. In both, they are shot through with the love of God. 
Furthermore, these emotions direct the ones experiencing them to move 
outside themselves. These two emotions differ in their object in Maximus's 
eschatological vision. In the case of grief, it takes the form of mercy toward 
non-divinized humans. Fear retains God as its object and its inspiration of 
awe-filled wonder. Maximus's vision of eternal life stretches the soul to ac- 
commodate emotions that in the temporal world are considered incongruent. 
With respect to the eternal status of grief, Maximus defines temporal grief as 
"absence of pleasure.” In contrast, eternal grief, manifested as mercy, exists 
together with joy before the throne of God in the life of the saved. Yet, scrip- 
tural admonishments to rejoice while suffering signal how two incompatible 
emotional states can co-exist in this world. The culmination of this experience 
occurs in heaven, where participation in God's grief for the damned coincides 
with divine joy. 


66 Gavin, They are Like Angels, 224. Italics in original. 


CHAPTER 5 


The Relationship between Love and Eschatological 
Apatheia 


Abstract 


The prior chapters have shown that the redeemed human emotions of fear and grief 
are both marked by a purified love. This chapter discusses Maximus's analysis of 
love in relationship to apatheia. The redemption of human desire begins with divine 
philanthropia, God's expression of his desire for us. I discuss the prior patristic appro- 
priation of this term, which Maximus integrates into his own teaching on human pas- 
sibility. Fundamentally, the ultimate act of divine philanthropia occurs on the Cross, 
where Christ transfigures human desire, opening the possibility for our own affective 
conversion. I then discuss how Maximus envisions love as the integrating factor of 
human emotion and how Maximus relates this redeemed eros to his understanding of 
eschatological apatheia, his concept of “ever-moving repose." For Maximus, redeemed 
human emotion plays a key role in providing a way to have movement that guards 
against the threat of corruption in his vision of eternity. 


In his book The Erotic Phenomenon, Jean-Luc Marion begins with the obser- 
vation: “Philosophy today no longer says anything about love, or at best very 
little. And this silence is for the better, because when philosophy does venture 
to speak of love it mistreats it or betrays it”! Instead, the following chapter 
of this book proceeds more cautiously, aiming to present not a contemporary 
iteration, but a retrieval of a specific aspect of Maximus's account of desirous 
love in line with our current discussion of human emotion. Hence, in the final 
chapter, I will explore love as it relates to our current theme of the healing of 
human emotions and apatheia. As I have described above, the presence of love 
is consistent throughout Maximus's description of perfected human emotion. 
As seen in Maximus's description of the saints, holy fear is shot through with 
divine desire, while the grief of the divinized coincides with the experience 
of divine joy. Maximus uses these emotional states to describe his vision of 
apatheia. Hence apatheia is a state full of redeemed emotional content, which 


1 Jean-Luc Marion, The Erotic Phenomenon, trans. Stephen E. Lewis (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2007), 1. 
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at its base requires a purified love. Yet, for Maximus purified, human love de- 
pends on unconditional, divine love, as Maximus writes in Letter 2: "For noth- 
ing is more truly Godlike than divine love, nothing more mysterious, nothing 
more apt to raise up human beings to deification." For this reason, Maximus 
understands Christianity is nothing more than training in love.? This exercise 
of love is perfected in apatheia. The re-education of our desires takes place on 
interrelated levels. First, God redeems human passibility in Christ. Maximus 
understands this condescension as an expression of divine philanthropia. I will 
discuss the philosophical and prior patristic tradition of divine philanthropia 
to show how Maximus creatively integrates this concept into his own theol- 
ogy. Christ's divine philanthropia forms the objective condition whereby every 
Christian can subjectively appropriate divine love. Put simply, philanthropia 
is the way God demonstrates desire for humanity. Our imitation of this di- 
vine desire integrates our disordered passions. Transfigured by love, these 
redeemed emotions indicate how Maximus envisions activity at the highest 
level of apatheia, which he equates with the eschatological rest that awaits the 
divinized in heaven. 


1 Stoic and Platonic Philanthropia: the Providential Care of the 
Universe 


Maximus's understanding of philanthropia depends on earlier pagan and 
Christian usage.^ In the Hellenistic period, just and equitable rulers, both 
human and divine, possess philanthropia. This virtue is characterized by benef- 
icence shown to people of lower estate. In the case of the gods, philanthropia 
amounts to a certain condescension to mortals. Temporal rulers demonstrate 
philanthropia to those less fortunate. The Stoics conceive of god as philanthro- 
pos, which denotes the divinity's just ordering of and providential care for the 
universe, a key aspect of god's identity: Stoics strongly emphasize god's wise 


2 Ep.2(PG 91: 393B; trans. Louth, 85). 
Louth, Maximus the Confessor, 38. 

4 For detailed analysis of this theme, see Catherine Osborne, Eros Unveiled (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1994, esp. 172-200). My views on the classical understanding of philanthro- 
pia are indebted to her work. 

5 Cicero, reporting the Stoic view, writes: "The Stoics, for example, establish the existence of 
divination by the following process of reasoning: "If there are gods and they do not make 
clear to man in advance what the future will be, then they do not love man (diligunt homi- 
nes); or, they themselves do not know what the future will be; or, they think which it is of no 
advantage to man to know what it will be; or, they think it inconsistent with their dignity to 
give man forewarnings of the future; or, finally, they, though gods, cannot give intelligible 
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governance of the cosmos: For example, in Cleanthes's Hymn to Zeus, Zeus's 
lightning bolt in hand is not a weapon of torture, but an instrument for the 
constructive, directive force of the cosmos. God likewise expresses his provi- 
dential care through his immanent presence in matter, where he is coextensive 
with matter as the active, seminal fluid of the world.” 

Unlike the Stoics, Platonists vary significantly in their conception of philan- 
thropia. In his Laws, Plato holds a view similar to the Stoics regarding god's 
providential care. In his myth about Chronos, Plato explains that god, inso- 
far as he is philanthropos, wisely establishes earthly rulers to govern human 
beings? In contrast, Neoplatonists fail to mention philanthropia in reference 
to the divine. It occurs nowhere in Plotinus, nor does Porphyry speak of it as 
a divine attribute.? Proclus speaks of some form of divine condescension, but 
in a very limited sense.!? Whereas in Stoicism, god exercises his providential 
philanthropia through his immanence to creation, Plato's god does so from 
a transcendent distance. Nevertheless, the end result is the same and dis- 
tinguishes pagan philanthropia from Christian philanthropia. In both Stoic 


signs of coming events. But it is not true that the gods do not love us, for they are the 
friends and benefactors of the human race (sunt enim benefici generique hominum amici)? 
Cicero, De div. 1.82 (trans. Falconer, 315). 

6 "Such is the double-edged firey ever-living thunderbolt which you hold at the ready in 
your unvanquished hands. For under its strokes all the works of nature are accomplished. 
With it you direct the universal reason which runs through all things and intermingles 
with the lights of heaven both great and small" Cleanthes, Hymn to Zeus, LS 54I (1.326). 
Zeno makes a distinction between ordinary fire and the constructive fire, which causes 
growth and the preservation of the universe. See Stobaeus 1.21345-21 LS 46D (1.275). 

7 See Diogenes Laertius, 7.135-136, LS 46B (1.275). Cf. Osborne, Eros Unveiled, 172—173. 

8 “In like manner the God, in his love for humanity (tavtov 87 xoi ó 0cóc koa xai quU tvOpo- 
Toc v), set over us at which time the nobler race of daemons who, with much comfort 
to themselves and much to us, took charge of us and furnished peace and modesty and 
orderliness and justice without stint, and thus made the tribes of men free from feud and 
happy. And even today this tale has a truth to tell, namely, which wherever a State has a 
mortal, and no god, for ruler, there the people have no rest from ills and toils; and it deems 
which we ought by every means to imitate the life of the age of Chronos, as tradition 
paints it.” Laws 713d—e. He also discusses the higher caring for the lower in Phaedrus 246B. 

9 Osborne wonders whether Porphyry avoided the term because of its growing use by 
Christian writers like Clement and Origen. Osborne, Eros Unveiled, 181. 

10 See John M. Rist, “A Note on Eros and Agape in Pseudo-Dionysius,” Vigiliae Christianae 
20, no. 4 (1966): 239; A. H. Armstrong, “Platonic Eros and Christian Agape,” The Downside 
Review 79 (1961): 105-121. For a recent study on the influence of Proclus and Maximus 
(though avoiding the mediating work of Dionysius), see also Frederick Lauritzen, "Pagan 
Energies in Maximus the Confessor: The Influence of Proclus on Ad Thomam 5,” Greek, 
Roman, and Byzantine Studies 52 (2012): 226—239. 
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immanence and Platonic transcendence, god remains separate, preferring not 
to mingle with humanity's mess. 


2 The Personalization of Philanthropia of Christ in Clement 
and Origen 


Beginning with Clement, but especially in Origen, the emerging Christian 
tradition applies this concept of philanthropia to the Incarnation, emphasiz- 
ing that God's care for humankind entails his willful association with human 
fleshly existence. Clement formulates his understanding of divine pAilanthro- 
pia according to Stoic principles, recognizing the beneficial care God provides 
for his creation." Yet Clement considers Christ's becoming “human (dév@pw7os) 
for our sake" as the supreme example of God's love for humanity.? Building on 
Clement, Origen incorporates philanthropia into his understanding of God's 
revelation to humanity, both in Scripture and in the Incarnation. God exhib- 
its his philanthropia first in his submission to the written word in Scripture. 
Through this humbling act of allowing the divine Word to be circumscribed 
by human words, God allows the simplest of minds to grasp the modest prose 
of revelation.!? Origen underscores the simplicity of the words of Scripture to 
demonstrate revelation's universality, which aims at the educated and 


11  Thefollowing passage from Clement reflects Stoic syllogistic argumentation associating 
God with pAilanthropia: "One who loves something wishes to benefit it; and that which 
benefits must be completely superior to that which does not benefit; but nothing is su- 
perior to the good; therefore the good benefits. God is agreed to be good; therefore God 
benefits. But the good insofar as it is good does nothing but benefit; therefore God ben- 
efits everything. And of course he does not benefit man in one respect but not take care 
of him, nor does he take care of him but not also attend to him; for that which benefits 
in accordance with rational judgment is superior to that which does not benefit in this 
way; but nothing is superior to god; and benefiting in accordance with rational judgment 
is nothing but attending to man; therefore God cares for and attends to man." Clement, 
paed. 1.8.63 (SC 70: 22); trans. Ls 6ol (1.371-372). For comment on the Stoic background to 
this passage, see LS 60 (1.374; 2.369). 

12 paed. 1.8.62 (SC 70: 222). Clement still applies philanthropia as a quality of God the Father 
and the Logos, while admitting that the Incarnation is the ultimate example of pAilan- 
thropia, see paed., Introduction (SC 770:1.6.36, 176). It is only with Origen that we get exact- 
ing precision relating philanthropia to the Incarnation and drawing from an idea already 
nascent in Clement. 

13 “Such, indeed, was the abounding love which He had for men, which He gave to the more 
learned a theology capable of raising the soul far above all earthly things; while with no 
less consideration He comes down to the weaker capacities of ignorant men, of simple 
women, of slaves, and, in short, of all those who from Jesus alone could have received 
which help for the better regulation of their lives which is supplied by his instructions in 
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uneducated alike. Osborne points out that God's condescension in Scripture 
parallels closely the humiliation that Christ endures by becoming human and 
dying on the Cross. Philanthropia becomes Origen's preferred term for this 
kenotic incarnate love of God.!5 


3 The Ecstatic Dimension of Divine Philanthropia in Dionysius 


While Dionysius limits discussion of the Incarnation in his theology,!® nev- 
ertheless in his Divine Names, he characterizes God as an ecstatic lover who 
goes outside himself both to create and to continually care for his creation. For 
Dionysius, this ecstatic love is also congruent with the providential concern 
involved in philanthropia. Although the Incarnation is not a principle theme 
in Dionysius, when he does discuss it, he consistently speaks of it in terms of 
philanthropia: 


By resorting to the perceptible, to imagery, he makes clear that which 
gives life to our minds. He offers Jesus Christ to our view. He shows how 
out of love for humanity (gtAdv@pwrws) Christ emerged from the hid- 
denness of his divinity to take on human shape, to be utterly incarnate 
among us yet while remaining unmixed. He shows how he came down to 
us from his own natural unity to our own fragmented level, yet without 
change. He shows how, inspired by love for us, his kindly activities called 
the human race to enter participation with himself and to have a share in 
his own goodness.!” 


regard to the Divine Being, adapted to their wants and capacities.” Cels. 7.41 (SC 150: 110; 
trans. ANF 4: 627). 

14 See Comm. in Iohannem, 6.57 (SC 157: 170); Osborne, 178-179. 

15 See Comm. in Iohannem, 2.18 (SC 120: 218); 2.31187 (SC 120:226). On love generally in Origen, 
see Hannah Hunt, "Love," in Westminster Handbook to Origen, ed. John A. McGuckin 
(Louisville: John Knox, 2004), 145-146. 

16 X For reasons why, see John M. Rist, "Pseudo-Dionysius, Neoplatonism, and the Weakness 
of the Soul," in From Athens to Chartres: Neoplatonism and Medieval Thought: Studies in 
Honour of Edouard Jeauneau, ed. H. J. Westra (Leiden: Brill 1992), 135-161. 

17 eh. 444C (CD 36: 93; trans. Luibheid 222-223). Cf. d.n. 592A (CD: 113: 33). For further 
comment on this passage and Dionysius's vision on the Incarnation, see Alexander 
Golitzen, Mystagogy: A Monastic Reading of Dionysius Areopagita, ed. Bogdan G. Bucur 
(Collegeville: Cistercian, 2013), 268-271. The strongly Christological character of this pas- 
sage runs against the common Protestant criticism—most prominently launched by 
Martin Luther—that Dionysius was more Platonist than Christian. For a review of this 
historical problem regarding the reception of Dionysius, see Paul Rorem, The Dionysian 
Mystical Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress 2015), 101-119. 
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Following Clement and Origen, Dionysius relates philanthropia to Christ's 
descent in the flesh. Dionysius is at pains to maintain Christ's perfection dur- 
ing his earthly life, reminding that he remains “unmixed” while he dwells at the 
fragmented level. Nevertheless, this earthly sojourn aims at healing the frag- 
mentation, which cannot come about without Christ’s intervention into this 
world. Divine philanthropia is characterized by this ecstatic eros; God yearns 
for and reaches out to gather the scattered into unity, remaining unmixed, 
while cleaning up the mess through his life-giving death. 


4 Philanthropia of Christ in Ad Thalassium 


Maximus follows this earlier tradition by using philanthropia to describe the 
Incarnation. The first instance occurs in Question 8, one of the shortest re- 
sponses in Ad Thalassium. Maximus responds to a question regarding a ten- 
sion in the text of 1 John: 


Question: Why does the Holy John say again “God is light"? and soon after 
say, “if we walk in the light, as he is in the light"?!? How also can the same 
person be called “light” and “be in the light,” like he is another being in 
another substance? 


Response: God is truly light according to essence for those who walk in 
him through the virtues; these people become truly light. So, they be- 
come light by participation like all the saints, who, through love of God 
(8tà ptAo8etav), are in the light according to essence. In the same way, 
the light is in those, who, according to essence are “in the light” through 
participation (xoà ué8e&tv) according to God's love for man (8tà pav- 
Opwriav). Therefore, if we are in the light of God, according to virtue and 
knowledge, and God himself, being light, is in the light in us. For God 
is light by nature and becomes light by imitation (¿v và puhos yivetou 
eot), like the archetype in an icon. 


Or instead, God is light and the Father is in the light, clearly this means 
in the Son and in the Spirit. Not one light, another, a second, another, a 


18 inus. 
19  1iJjnr7. 
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third, but one and the other, according to essence, the threefold light ac- 
cording to their mode of existence.?9 


Maximus makes sense of the apparent inconsistency in describing God both as 
“light” and “in the light?! not with an either/or, but a both/and approach. For 
Maximus, human beings on the path of sanctity “walk in the light.” God is “in 
the light" insofar as he dwells in the soul of those who persevere in holiness. 
They participate in God and therefore share in his essence.?? Maximus cou- 
ples the ascent to God with his own descent, speaking in analogous terms. 
The saints join themselves to God out of their love for Him (dtd @tAo8etav), 
while God abides in the saints out of His love for mankind (8tà qUAovOpomiov). 


20 Ene) náv Aéyet ó &ytoc TIwávvng ó Oeds cóc tot, Kal THAW peT OA bra £v Ev TH qol nepi- 
TATOLEV, WC adTOS ETI ev TO puti, TAS xol PAC 6 adtdg Aéyetar Kal £v TH qoi elvan, cic dX.oc 
ev dw; Ardxpiats. 'O xot odctav dO pas Umdpywy Beds Ev Tots Ev AUTH Sid TAY doeTOv 
Tepinatodaty tot, dANIAs PAS Yevopévotc. “QomeEp odv Td xorcà LEBEEW PAs, we ol tot návteç 
Sid Pirodetay v TO xaT’ odatav yivovtat putt, obtw TÒ xaT’ odotav £v TH xoà pébeEw puri did 
giravOpwriav yivetat pds. 'Edv ov éopev xatà Thy &pethv xai thy WwOaw Gc ev qox TA BEQ, 
xal adtd¢ 6 Osóc, WS Mic, Ev Muti Eotw ev HUtv. 'O yàp piceEt PAs 6 Osóc Ev TH Llpyoet yivetar 
wrt, cc év eixovt doxeturov. "H paMov, pws EaTw 6 Beòç xai nathe &v Mutt, SASH TH VI xai 
TA dye TMvebuati, obx do xoi Ao xal KAO Ps UmdpYw, AAG xaT odclaV £v Kal TO ADT, 
KUTA TOV THs Ond&pEEWS TPÓNOV vpiocoqatéc. (CCSG 7: 77). 

21 Light is used as an image in doctrinal debates to distinguish God the Father from God the 
Son, as here in Origen: "God is light, according to John. The only-begotten Son therefore is 
the brightness of which light, proceeding from God without separation as brightness from 
light, and lightening the whole creation.’ princ. 1.2.7 (SC 252: 124; trans. Butterworth 28); 
cf. Gregory Nazianzus Or. 28.13 (SC 250: 126-128); 29.17 (SC 250: 212-214). For an explora- 
tion of this image and its use in the formulation of dogma in early Christian thought, 
see Jaroslav Pelikan, Light of the World: A Basic Image in Early Christian Thought (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1962). Maximus is doing something different relating the light of 
God and human participation in the light vis-à-vis growth in sanctity. This framework will 
have resonances in later Byzantine Greek thought; cf. Symeon the New Theologian, The 
Discourses 15.3; 33.2, trans. C. J. De Catanzaro (Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1980), 195, 341. For 
a good overview of the concept of light in the Byzantine Christian world in relation to its 
patristic background, see John Behr, “Let There be Light!: A Byzantine Theology of Light,” 
in Light from Light: Scientists and Theologians in Dialogue, ed. Gerald O’Collins and Mary 
Ann Meyers (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012), 183-207. 

22 Participation is an important but widely debated theme in Maximus. For a summary of 
the different scholarly positions and a helpful explanation of how participation func- 
tions in Maximus, see Marius Portaru, “Gradual Participation according to St. Maximus 
the Confessor,’ in Studia Patristica 68, ed. Markus Vinzent (Louvain: Peeters, 2013), 281- 
294. See also Perl, “Methexis: Creation, Incarnation, and Deification in Saint Maximus 
the Confessor”; Tollefson, Activity and Participation in Late Antique and Early Christian 
Thought (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 126-132. 
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In this way, Maximus considers how God can both be "in the light" and the 
"light" himself. For those who are divinized, they are light and God's light 
dwells in them. He discusses God's condescension into the human soul of the 
divinized as “becoming light by imitation (£v tà pyha yivetat qot)." 

Maximus argues that God, who is light by nature, acts as if he were not 
light. Who then is God imitating by “becoming light?" He is acting like man. 
For Maximus, this is a subtle allusion to the enfleshment of the Son of Man. 
Elsewhere, Maximus speaks about the presence of God in the world as an 
“Incarnation” or “embodiment.” In a passage in his Ambigua, he describes three 
incarnations of the Word: in Scripture, in the created world, and in the his- 
torical Incarnation.?3 Elsewhere, Maximus includes a fourth incarnation—the 
incarnation of the Word in the lives of the saints through virtue: ^In the practi- 
cal life, the Word is thickened through the exercise of virtue [and] becomes 
flesh.7^ Maximus’s description of becoming light by imitation in the soul of 
the divinized reflects this latter sense. He makes this point clearer by describ- 
ing God's presence in the soul of the saint as the way the “archetype is in the 
icon." That the divine essence is somehow present in its iconographic image 
anticipates John of Damascus's defense of iconography in the iconoclast con- 
troversy two centuries later.?5 

Christ's assumption of human passibility conditions Maximus's under- 
standing of philanthropia, which is epitomized in his willing assent to suffering 
and death on the Cross. This effects the liberation of man from the passions. In 
Question 21, Maximus writes: 


23 Cf. ambig. 33 (PG 91:1285c-1288a). On this theme in Maximus, see Blowers, Exegesis and 
Spiritual Pedagogy, 117-122; Cooper, The Body in Maximus the Confessor, 42-45. Torstein 
Theodor Tollefsen makes a distinction between the "historical Incarnation" and two 
other “metaphorical embodiments.” See id., The Christocentric Cosmology of St. Maximus 
the Confessor (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2008). Against this view, see Eric Perl, 
“Metaphysics and Christology in Maximus the Confessor and Eriugena,” in Eriugena East 
and West: Papers for the Eighth International Colloquium of the Society for the Promotion of 
Eriugenian Studies, Chicago and Notre Dame, 18-20 October 1991, ed. Bernard McGinn and 
Willemien Otten (South Bend: Notre Dame Press, 1992), 253-270. 

24 ‘Ev nev moaxtind, tots «àv dpevàv vpónotc mexvvóuevoc 6 Aóyoc, yivetar o&pě. Cap. th. oec. 
2.37 (PG go: 141C). On the relationship between this text and Maximus's account of the 
Incarnation, see Cooper, The Body in Maximus the Confessor, 34ff. 

25 Cf. ambig. 10 (PG gi: 196A). Andrew Louth notes the relationship between Maximus’s 
thought and John's teaching on icons, see id., St. John Damascene: Tradition and Originality 
in Byzantine Theology (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 213-215. 
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Therefore, because of his love for man, the only begotten Son and Word 
of God becomes perfect man, in order to deliver human nature from this 
wretched helplessness; He possessed sinlessness without incorruptibility, 
receiving from Adam the first existence according to natural birth (xatà 
thv Yévecty). He assumed passibility without sin, from the latter birth (¿x 
tfc D'vepov ... yevvycews) joined to our nature because of sin.26 


In binding himself to humanity, Christ unties Adam's relationship to pleasure 
by becoming the first human being to engage in human affairs with a cor- 
rect relationship to pleasure. Maximus here employs the coupling of yevéats/ 
yevvýcıç—a verbal pun familiar in Maximus's work with echoes from Plato’s 
Timaeus—to describe Adam's creation and fall. As a result, both human birth 
and human passibility are bound up in sinful passionate existence. Maximus 
returns to this concept of two births in Question 61. Christ, in becoming man, 
takes the place of Adam and submits himself to Adam's liability to human 
passion: 


For this reason, the Logos of God, who is fully divine by nature became 
fully human, is composed of an intellectual soul and a passible body, just 
like us, only without sin. His birth from a woman within time was not pre- 
conditioned in any way by the pleasure derived from the transgression, 
but, in his love for mankind, he willingly appropriated the pain that is 
the end of human nature, the pain resulting from unrighteous pleasure.?’ 


Maximus here describes God's philanthropia as his willing embrace of human 
passibility, specifically pain and death. Maximus understands that the pain as- 
sociated with death is an effect of original sin, from which man tries to escape. 
In undergoing death, Christ takes the sting out of it, so that he “might erase 
the just finality which human nature encounters in death, since his own end 


26  Tevópevoç ov drtép pıňavðpwriaç ó tod 0200 povoyevýç vió xoi Aóyoc TEAELOG ğvðpwroç, Sid Tò 
tabtys THS Tovnods é&eAéoOat THY x&v dvOpoyrov Ova duNnyovlas, Ex LEV Tig xorcd Ty Yévecty 
tod A8àp Mpwtng cvatdcews Xaov elye Siya THs dplapaiag tò dvapdetytov, £x 88 ths Üotepov 
dia THY åpaptiav EmercaySelons TH quae yevvycEews uóvov Ange Sixa THs åpaptias TO nadn- 
TOv. (CCSG 7: 129). 

27 Oi todto, 0cóc drcoywv véAetoc KaTR Pra 6 Tod Oeod Adyog yivetou TEAELOg dvOpumoc, &x 
puys voepas xai cHuatos o9 c00 xatà Pdaw TapaTAYTIWs HUY xeplc LOVING &paptiaç TUVvE- 
TTC, THY MEV ¿x THS Mapaxors Noovyv obdaprdc TO cüvoAov EcxyKwS nponyovpévnv avTOD THS 
¿x yuvarxòç Ev xpóvo yevvycews, THY dé v adtHY ddbvyV, órndipyoucav TEAOS THS PUTEWS, did 
giravepwriav xatà GAnaw meocyxdpevoc. qu. Thal. 61 (CCSG 22: 87-89; trans. Blowers and 
Wilken, 133-134, modified). 
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did not have, as the cause of its existence, the illicit pleasure on account of 
which he came and which he subjected to his righteous punishment."?? The 
summit of God's philanthropia is paradoxically Christ's death on the Cross. By 
this death, Christ grants man a “new beginning, a second nativity,” one that 
does not empty human life of passibility, but allows for a redeemed version of 
itin the human heart. 


5 Agape— Paul's Superior Apostolic Charism 


How does humanity respond to and incorporate God's love, both modeled and 
offered in his philanthropia? Maximus discusses dcr as a unifying feature of 
spiritual gifts in Question 29.?? Thalassius asks Maximus about Paul's apparent 
disobedience to the Spirit in Acts 21: "Why does it read in Acts that certain peo- 
ple under the influence of the Spirit urged Paul not to go up toJerusalem? Why 
did he disobey the Spirit and go?"?! Maximus responds to resolve this textual 
tension and to defend Paul against any blasphemous action against the Holy 
Spirit. First, basing himself on Isaiah, Maximus alerts the reader that the diver- 
sity of charisms or spirits are spoken about in Scripture. Maximus explains that 
the prophecy of Isaiah alludes to "different energies of the one and same Holy 
Spirit.'3? Maximus goes on to say that Paul received “the direct Spirit of the 


28  xó Bia TOD Oaveetou Sixatov TEAS EEapavion ths púoews, oùx £yov Thv, dU Hy &netcf]AOev xod Or’ 
adtod Sixalws Tluwpovpevyy, ec altiov tod elvou, tapdvouov ySoviy. Ibid. (CCSG 22: 89; trans. 
Blowers and Wilken, 134). 

29  Téyovev obv 6 0cóc xaT’ dAnPetav &vOpwroc xai SEdwxev dAny doy tH púosı Sevtépas yevéce- 
WÇ, Sid Tóvou TPdG NSoviy LEMovaYs Cofjc xataAnyovoay. Ibid. (CCSG 22: 91). 

30 Following Dionysius, Maximus considers agape and eros to be synonyms, as both mean 
“a capacity to effect a unity, an alliance, and a particular comingling in the Beautiful and 
the Good” (De div. nom. 4.12). When pressed, he would side with the precision of Gregory 
of Nyssa, for whom eros is an intense form of agape (énitetapevy yann). Hom in Cant. 13 
(GNO 6: 383). 

31 Ti èst tò & «oic Mpd&eot xeipevov ottives Ià tod mvebuatos EAeyov TH Tavo u dvaßaivew 
sig "IepocóAupot; Aid ti mapyxovoe tod mvevuatos xol &véßn; qu. Thal. 29 (CCSG 7: 211). Cf. 
Acts 21:4-15. Maximus uses frequently Isaiah 111-3 to talk about the diversity of spirits, 
which helps explicate his theology of the logoi. See qu. Thal. 54 (CCSG 7: 461-463); qu. 
Thal. 63 (CCSG 22: 145-149). 

32  'O pev &ytoc ‘Hoang 6 noopytys ¿v tH xat’ adtov npopytela intà nvebuata TH Ex THC pitne 
"Ioco avatetrAavtt awto A&yet exavanaverbat, où% ENTÀ mvevpata Tod 0800 yivwoxwyv xod 
oŬTw Tods Moug Exdévecbat Sidcoxwv, AAAA Tag evepyetac tod £vóc xai Tod adtOD crylou mvEed- 
MATOS TvEdpLaTa xo écatc Sid TO moy, Evepysin GXov deum UmdpYEL dvo eoe TO Evepyodv 
&ytov nveðpa. qu. Thal. 29 (CCSG 7: 211); cf. Is 1:1-3; 1 Cor 12:4. Maximus engages Isaiah n at 
length in qu. Thal. 63 (CCSG 22: 153-159). On the theme of divine energies in Maximus, see 
Tollefsen, The Christocentric Cosmology of Maximus the Confessor, 160—189; Antoine Levy, 
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perfect grace of love for God.”33 According to Maximus, Paul's grace is superior 
to the grace of prophecy received by those who urge him not to go to Jerusalem. 
Because of Paul's possession of this grace, the apostle ignores those who try to 
hold him back, preferring “divine love, which transcends comprehension."?* 
Maximus says Paul's motivation to go to Jerusalem was for the sake of those 
who prophesied: 


Or rather, without disobeying the Spirit, Paul ascended, leading by the 
type within himself (tà xa’ &xvtóv tomo), according to his yearning 
(xatà thv £pgow), those who prophesied by the energy given to them by 
the Spirit equally according to their charism, toward the desire above all 
things (pd¢ Tov Tod navtòç orepéxeta mó00v).95 


Paul goes to Jerusalem in an effort to offer the knowledge of the Spirit he has 
to those who advise him to the contrary. He does so by directing them towards 
the “desire above all things. (mpd¢ tov tod mavtdg ónepéxeiva mó00v).96 Such a 
desire is only for a divine object, which is, God. Maximus tells us that Paul is 
already in possession of this divine love “beyond comprehension” and desires 
the same for those around him. 

Maximus describes Paul as instantiating Christ. Paul is a leader precisely 
because he is “type within himself (xà xa6' eavtov tún) ”37 According to 
Maximus, Paul possesses an “apostolic charism,” which is superior to the pro- 
phetic charism. With this charism, he “becomes another Christ (Mog yévy- 
tat Xpiotóc), having accomplished through the imitation of Christ (puos 
tod Xptotod) all the things for which Christ assumed in the flesh according to 


Le créé et l'incréé: Maxime le Confesseur et Thomas dAquin (Paris: Librairie Philosophique 
Vrin, 2006). David Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West: Metaphysics and the Division of 
Christendom (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 188-207. 

33  Odxodv ó péyaç dvtws xol TOV dep div6pwrov puotnpiwv yevóuevoç Sidxovos ITaüXoc, déco 
THS ev &ydry Oeod ceAe(o xdprcoc tò rveüpo 8e&duevoc. qu. Thal. 29 (CCSG 7: 212). 

34 Qv ciànpótwv TO xápicyat TS veAslotc elc AdTOV &yánnç Acyovtwv adTa UN àvaßaivew elc 
‘TepoodAvpa Ià tod nvevuatoc, Tovtéott Tod &vepyoupévou adtois Und Tod mvebuatos Tic elc 
adtov ayamys xaplayatoc—tadtov yap TH yapiopatı TO Tve a, xoc EY Ex TOD npophTtov 
AaPwv, naphxovoev, dovyxpitws tig ¿E dQXov elc adbtov nvevpatixfs a&yannys Teoxpivwv Thv 
Oeiav xai ón&p vónow. Ibid. (CCsG 7: 212). 

35  pÂMov 8£ o08& Tapaxotaas dvijABEv, QW Exetvous Sik THS TLMUETOWS AdTOIS KATA TO xdpicquat 
Sodeions evepysiag tod mvebpuatos NPOPNTEVOVTAÇ TH KAG’ EXUTOV TUMW mpóc TOV TOÔ MAVTOS 
brepéxetva nóðov Kata Thv Epecw £v. Ibid. (CCSG 7: 212). 

36 Ibid. 

37 lbid. 
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the economy in his love for mankind (quAov0poroxc).'38 Hence, the charism of 
divine love is Christological in character. The gift of divine love enables Paul 
to perform the same things Christ did while on Earth. In the case of Acts, Paul 
goes to Jerusalem not to suppress those who prophesied against him. Rather, 
he ascends to reorient the inferior charisms with his apostolic charism of love 
and to lead them to the summit of desire, that is, to Christ himself. Love is not 
just a motivating force for the one in possession, but a guide and an encourage- 
ment to lead others to the same desire.?? 


6 Love: Unifying the Fractured Human Psyche 


For Maximus, Paul's gift of love does more than bind together various person- 
alities in the Christian community. Love also unifies the fragmented, fallen 
human psyche, calming the vicious conflicts between unbridled, sinful desires. 
For example, in Question 40, Maximus interprets John 2, meditating on the rea- 
son Christ orders the servants to distribute the water into six jars. Maximus 
speaks of love as the most generic of the virtues (yevixwtdtyv) and, playing on 
the number six, describes how the generic virtue is distributed among the six 
types of sufferers named in Matthew 25—the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, 
the naked, the sick and the imprisoned.*° This rightly ordered love undergirds 
and harmonizes individual acts of charity toward those who suffer. Maximus 
contrasts these acts with his concept of self-love (gtAautia), which he describes 
in the Introduction. Self-love results in division: “dividing the one essence into 


38  . 686, npóc póvov àpopðv Tov Belov oxonóv, eic o08£v HyEiTO Th PETA MdVTA, OTOVdHY ExwV ObY 
Srtw¢ Steveyuy xà ouupnoópeva, GAN’ Gro dog yevNto Xptoxóc, uyoet Tod Xpiotod návta 
xatopSwaac xà Õe & Xpioxóc thv Ev capxi pirravOpwrws xat oixovopiav cieto why. Ibid. 
(CCSG 7: 215). 

39 The prioritizing of the apostolic over the prophetic charism has Montanist resonances. 
However, Maximus's preference is likely his reading of Dionysius and lessons learned from 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, as Maximus later concludes: "This is a clear teaching in order not 
to mix any of the ranks of the Church, which have been well distinguished by the Spirit." 
Ibid. It is beyond the scope of the present work to discuss this further. For comment on 
the Dionysian position, see Golitzen, Mystagogy, 161-224. Louth sees Maximus's position 
on hierarchy as being more open to the laity's direct participation in God by virtue of 
their baptism, see Louth, Maximus the Confessor, 35. Larchet sees an echo of Dionysius in 
Maximus's understanding of hierarchy; see La divinization de l'homme, 434—435. 

40 — Tevixwtdtyy o0v t&v åpetÂv qat) elvat thy &yáånny, Thy 98 tabTIS TOINTUAHY yevoco ám cfc 
gbaews úvapiv pacw civar tov Aóyov- öç, tig olxelag mil ExtAaBduevoc aitlac, Evepyovpevoc 
eic ë% Staxpivetat yevixwtépouç tpdmous Mepldyntixods t&v ols 6 tic yn Staxptvecbaut mé- 
guxe Adyos Eiddv, newâvtaç xal SupHvtac xal E&vouc xal yuuvoùç dobevotvtas te xal Tod èv 
PUAAXÑ NEPITOLOVMEVOÇ GWLATIKAS TE Kal TVEVPATIXÂŞ. ad. Thal 40 (CCSG 7: 269-271). 
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many and opposing parts, and to say nothing more, these destructive parts tear 
one another apart.” Maximus thus sets up a parallel between Christ's miracle 
at Cana and the Christian transformation of the human mind.” The chang- 
ing of water into wine prefigures the reintegration of disordered loves in the 
human psyche. Maximus explains this transformation as divinization (@éwets), 
associating it with the stable emotional state of apatheia. As a consequence, 
divinization is a form of apatheia, a re-integrated, rightly ordered love for God 
and for neighbor that abides immutably in the perfect human psyche.*? 
Maximus teaches that the opposite of the unification of holy love is the dis- 
integrated multiplicity of self-love (pùavtia). Maximus first speaks of self-love 
in the Introduction. Subsequent to original sin, humanity is subject to a chain 
reaction, one that continues to restrict desire to solely physical pleasures.** 
The remedy to reverse this chain reaction is twofold. First, one must renounce 
worldly attachments. Maximus writes: "The true love of God in understand- 
ing, as well as the soul's complete denial of the affections of the body and of 
this world, is deliverance from all these evils and the short road to salvation."45 


41  T|qUavcia THs Exdotov yuouns &xtvorjgoco THY NUEOWTATHY EOypiwoe Maw xai THY piav ovat- 
av giç MoMa xoi avTIWETOUG, OvdEev dE xeipov cinety, xal qOoprucic dMAHAwWY KaTETELE poipag, 
Ibid. 

42 "Jesus was there with his own mother in order to restore our knowledge, which had fallen 
due to sin." xoi petà TÅG Stag pNTedS raporytvecOot Tov "Incoóv, tva THY &roppuetca NUdvV did 
THY åpaptiav &noxataothoy yvOow. Ibid. (CCSG 7: 275). Maximus interprets many biblical 
events as having consequence for the human psyche. In discussing the Last Supper in the 
upper room, he says the true Passover is the “passing of the Logos to the human mind.” qu. 
Thal. 3 (CCSG 7: 59). 

43 “[Divinization] strengthens natural knowledge and in a certain sense reinforces it in view 
of immutability (rpóc dteetpiav) just like the water was changed in form to wine." [0£octw] 
THY otoLodcav xai olovel vevpodcav mpóc atpetpiav, xo&dmep USwe vovotpevov olvov moLoTHTI, 
THY Yv@aw THs Pbaews. qu. Thal. 40 (CCSG 7: 275). 

44 “Hence, inasmuch as man was preoccupied with knowledge of visible realities only ac- 
cording to sense, in the same measure, he fastened himself tighter to the ignorance of 
God. Inasmuch as he tightened the latch of this ignorance, in the same measure, he clung 
to the experience of the physical enjoyment of material known to him. Inasmuch as man 
sated himself with sensual pleasure, in the same measure, he fastened himself to the de- 
sire (tov Zowta) of self-love (1fjc pavtiaç) wrought by it.” "Ocov odv xatà póvyy thv aïoðnow 
THS TOV ópwpévwv &reueAetro Yuwoews ó dvOpwmoc, Tocodtov énécqryyev EavTH Tod Geod THY 
&yvotatv- ócov 8& TadTIS THs &yvolas muvéaqryye TOV SeaLLov, TocodtoV TÇ TElpas dvTEtyeTo THS 
TOV yvoc8Évcovy LAKaY aicOyTUAI¢ dmoAatdcEwS: daov SE TadTYS Eve~opEtto, ToTodTOV tfc Èx 
TAUTYS YEVVwWLEWIS PlAautiag efje Tov Epwta- Scov SE neppovtiouévwç TEPLETTOLETTO THS qu 
Aautias tov gowta. qu. Thal. intro. (CCSG 7: 31). 

45  Távtwv 8€ tobtwv Tv xaxdv cot ànaMayh xod abvtouos poc owtnpiav óðòç v, Anes Tod 
Oeod xar extyvwoww ayary xod Y) xabdrov THs xoà Wuxnv mpóc TE TO cpa Kal TOV KdTLOV 
todtov atopyiic €Ekpvyotc. Ibid. (ccsG 7: 39). 
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Second, the grace of God is necessary; it provides stability of soul through unity 
with God's love, preventing any lapse of return to the world: 


Let us seek only divine love and nothing shall separate us from God, nei- 
ther tribulation, nor distress, nor persecution, nor famine, nor danger nor 
sword^9— not even is it countable for the Holy Apostle in this passage! 
Since unwavering love abides in us, we receive from God eternal and un- 
speakable joy and stability (cvotacw) of soul through active knowledge.*” 


Maximus describes this stability of soul as immobile (dxtvytog) and a type of 
apatheia. Acceptance of divine love provides the ground for fixity in the divine 
life: a life that cannot be shaken. It is at once gift and human achievement. 

In the flight from negative self-love, Maximus does not deny a place for eros, 
nor its replacement, but insists on its transformation and redirection. Maximus 
extols a positive form of self-love. However, he is not simply condoning a licit 
form of self-serving activity. Rather, he shows that proper self-love has two re- 
lated objects of its desire—knowledge of the creator and the cultivation of the 
beautiful soul: 


The true love of God in understanding, as well as the soul’s complete de- 
nial of the affections of the body and this world, is deliverance from all 
these evils and the short road to salvation; by this denial, we cast away the 
desire of pleasure and the fear of pain, and free ourselves from evil self- 
love (tis xaxĝç ptAndtiac), we are uplifted to knowledge of the Creator. 
And having exchanged evil self-love for the good, intellectual self-love 
(&ya6fjv ... voepdv ... ptAautiav), separated from carnal delights, we shall 
not cease rendering cult to God for this beautiful self-love (xoAfjc ptAauti- 
ec), seeking from God the eternal composition of the soul. This is the true 
cult pleasing to God: the soul’s acute diligence in virtue.*8 


46 Rom 8:35. 

47 xol povng dvtuxom pev cfc Oc(orc dydrys, xod obðeiç rji Tod Icod yYwploat SuVjcetat, od 
OAirpis où otevoywpia où Auòç où x(v8vvoc où udyopot odd’ öoa TA ayiw anyplOuntot doo tóc 
KATH TOV TOMOV, Sid THC KAT’ £vépyetotv YvwoEws, THS dyanys ev Hutv dxwhytov pevodays, THS 
Puyfic didtdv te xot &ppytov ¿E adtod yopvyyotuevot edppoatwyy xoi obotacw. qu. Thal. intro. 
(CCSG 7: 41). 

48 . [dv twv 8€ tobtwv TvV Kaxdv cot ànaMayh xai cbvtouos mpóc owtnpiav óðòç v, dANOINS TOD 
Oeod xar extyvwoww &yány xod Y) xabdrov THs xoà Puxnv mpóc TE TO cpa Kal TOV KdTLOV 
todtov atopyiic e&covyats, xa’ Hv, tho uv NOovac TH eniOvpiav, tig óðúvnç 8& tòv PdBov 
ànoßadópevor, Tig Laxes EAevoepovpeda qiAautiac, Meds THY yuHow avaBiBacbEvtes tod xti- 
cgavcoc, xai, Tovnpds yadhy dvttAaBdvtes voepàv giAautiav, TwMATIKHS xeywpiopévnyv otop- 
Ys, où navópeða Aatpevovtes TH GEG Sid tavtTS TH KAAS PrrAautiag, ex 6:00 THs puys cet 
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For Maximus, humanity indirectly cultivates this positive form of self-love. 
Through focus on God and detachment to the world, the human being is re- 
turned to himself properly ordered. Attentiveness to God and being uplifted to 
the Creator engender a positive form of self-love and growth in the beauty of 
the soul. The beauty of the soul is marked by the presence of God that dwells 
in the perfected human soul. In other words, humanity's response to God's 
philanthropia is our expression of love for the divine (qUAo0cto).*? In this ex- 
change, we enjoy this positive form of piùavtia. 


7 Transfigured Eros of the Human Soul 


Maximus sees eros as a key feature of the human psyche's movement toward 
God. In Question 10, Maximus presents a vision of the saints before the divine 
throne. He ascribes different positions before the divine majesty to those who 
persevere in holiness in varying degrees of intensity throughout their earthly 
life. Maximus reserves the most privileged place, the face-to-face encounter, 
for those who have most intently directed their desire toward God: “The ones 
who stand in front of the Lord are those who, because of their overflowing, 
erotic boiling (8 órepBdQXoucay ... £poycbo]v Tig xoà voüv Epécews Céow) of 
their intellectual desire for divine beauty, are made worthy of the enjoyment 
face to face.”°° To be clear, Maximus's account of eros is not simply unbridled, 
passionate desire. The love of the divinized is continually moderated by holy 
fear, a sort of divine awe, which maintains the intensity of erotic love aflame 
for the divine, lest it deform.5! Maximus's qualification of transformed eros 
helps guard against the potential problem he inherited from earlier Christian 
authors regarding the fall of the soul. In order to briefly review this problem, 
which I treated above, Origen teaches that the fall of man was a result of the 


Sytodvtes Thy abotacw. Abty yàp Eotw dar]; Aatpeia xai Svtws Bedpeoroç | Tic puys Std 
TOV dpEeTav dxptfrjc erigéAeta. qu. Thal. intro. (CCSG 7: 39). 

49 Cf. qu. Thal. 8 (CCSG 7:77). 

50  ToÙç dé Eumpd¢ toùç ÕrónspfáMouvoav nepi TO Belov KdMOS EOWTIMHY THS KATA vov épécsoc 
Ceow dEwlevtac tis MPdowrov mpóc rrpóct mov dmoAatdaEws. qu. Thal. 10 (CCSG 7: 87). 

51 "According to this interpretation, it is possible also which God is fearsome to those who 
surround him, insofar mixed with fear is the love of those who love him and who are near 
him. When love separates itself from fear, it is by nature prone to degradation, just like 
many things change.” Katà tattyy thy exdoyny tuxov xal ni návtaç Tods TepICUKAW arto 
qopepóc otw 6 BEd, wç EYKEXPALEVHV POW TOLOY THY TOV &dyanrwvtwv AdTOV xol mepi AdTOV 
yevnoopévwv ayaryv. Póßov yàp nad’ EavTHV xeywpiouévy ý cy, elc xatappóvnow épuxev 
WS TÀ TOA petarintery, pù otov ctopoupeving póßw TÄS ÈE adtH toccopévris vata rappr- 
cíac. Ibid. 
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satiety (xópoc) of the soul, which thereby drifted away from God. Gregory of 
Nyssa recognizes the problem of divine satiety—it happened once, it could 
possibly happen again—and develops an alternative rendering of divine prog- 
ress in his mystical writings. As Blowers observes, Maximus recognizes that 
perpetual growth in one's desire for God does not by itself secure one against 
some future lapse.5? Maximus develops his own response to this problem most 
famously in Ambiguum 7.59? However, in Question 55 he also provides some an- 
swers. Interpreting a passage of Leviticus that permits the Hebrews to have 
gentile slaves, he offers an allegorical response, perhaps modeled on Plato's 
image of the soul as a chariot led by two horses in Phaedrus. For Maximus, 
these gentile servants are the spirited and the desirous parts of man (@vj46¢-— 
emtOupia). These faculties, under the yoke of reason (Aóyoc), can be transformed. 
Maximus explores the transformative consequences of the submission of 
these faculties to reason. Envia becomes "divine eros" and 6vuóc becomes “a 
spiritual boiling, enflamed, perpetual movement"—a “wise hysteria (cw@pova 
pov(ov). 5^ This wise hysteria is another name for ecstasy, as it describes the 
process by which the wise mind moves from created realities in one’s mind 
outward to God. Maximus's description of these passionate states as gentiles 
is important in his description of the human passions. Following Origen and 
Gregory of Nyssa, he holds that the passions are consequent to man's Fall and 
therefore not original to his constitution. However, emphasizing their trans- 
formation, Maximus argues that they are not just a reality contingent on tem- 
poral existence. Rather, these transfigured emotions enjoy permanence in the 
human psyche. Continuing the metaphor, he states these passions (or "gentile 
slaves") are transformed by grace into “true Hebrews."55 By this, Maximus sees 
human emotional activity not as simply foreign, but as part of the providential 
plan of God to incorporate all aspects of human nature— including the human 
psyche—into the fullness of redemption. 


52 Blowers, Perpetual Progress, 157. 

53 Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, 172-222. 

54  moretto tov te Oupóv xai Thv emiOvptov, THY MEV mpóc THY dox! parcov ToD Oslo Zowtos NSovyv xoi 
tijv dxpavtov GeAEW petaoxevdtwy, Tov 8& mpóc Ceow nvevpatuayy xai Sidvpov devewyctov 
xai cwppova paviav uecoigátov. qu. Thal. 55 (CCSG 7: 499). Maximus, perhaps defend- 
ing himself against accusations of irreverence, cites Festus's ejaculation, "You are a fool, 
Paul!” (Acts 26:24) as proof that Paul experienced such “temperate mania." One can detect 
Maximus's positive appreciation of Paul elsewhere in qu. Thal. 29 (CCSG 7: 211-217). 

55 amoteAdv EeBpatovg dAwOwoUc xoà thv x&ptv vobc dMoptAous SodbAouc. qu. Thal. 55 
(CcsG 7: 501). Paul Blowers describes Maximus's view more cautiously and underscores 
the contingent nature of the passible faculties. For his view, see Blowers, "Gentiles of the 
Soul,” esp. 70; 84-85. 
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Related to the capacity of eros to lead mankind to its eternal destination, 


eros figures into Maximus's thinking on dealing with suffering. In Question 47, 


he offers an extended analysis of scriptural verses related to human suffering 


and offers a way for the Christian to deal with it: 


For this reason as a prize of virtue and of the toils for the sake of vir- 
tue, anyone who has struggled well (xoà) according to the rules,56 has 
defeated pleasure with their desire for virtue (1@ 168w tç &petĝç), has 
trampled pain with their desire for knowledge (tà ths ywwoews Epwrt), 
and, by both of these desires, has endured the divine struggles, will see 
the salvation of God. For it is said “all flesh will see the salvation of God." 5? 


Desire is an essential feature of the psyche that helps one to endure suffering. 


However, Maximus clarifies that this is not eros in a general sense, but the eros 


proper to faithful Christians, who have cultivated some form of virtue: 


56 
57 


58 
59 


All flesh, which is to say a believer, according to the phrase, “I will pour 
out my spirit on all flesh" this clearly refers to the one who believes. 
It is not meant in a general way, which all flesh will see the salvation 
of God, nor the flesh of the impious, for if indeed it is true what the pas- 
sage reveals, "Let the impious be removed so that he may not see the glory 
of God." 59 


Cf. 2 Tim 2:5. 

"Ov, Gonep EnabAov dp|tiic xol Tov dep ocfc xaudtwv, olo xc c TE xai voutpuog dOARCAS 
xai THY NSovy voas TH nów fc dpEtijc xol Thy dddvyv TatTHGAS TH Tig Yuwoews Zowrt xol 
dv àupotépwv yewaiws tovds Oelouc Steveyuac dyavac, dipetat có cwryptov Tod 000. Kat öpetar 
yee gnov n&co cdp— td cwryptov Tob 0200." qu. Thal. 47 (CCSG 7: 323). Cf. Lk 3:6. 

Acts 2:17; Jl 33. 

Táco adpE, Snrovett Moth, KATA TO ExXed dr Tod Trvebuatds Lov ent rráücay adoxa, SHARKS} THY 
Tlotevoncav. Ody AG ov nâoa càpt Stpetat Td gwThplov Tod Geo, odtE yàp yj TOV doe RAV 
adpé, cinep danh 6 dropatvdpevos Aóyoc dig) 6 &oeßhs, tva ph Ty thv SdEav xvplov, dd 
Tpocdiwpicpevus Maou Mot cáp. qu. Thal. 47 (CCSG 7: 323) Cf. Is 26:10. It is tempting 
to think that Maximus discusses the flesh in relation to eros in order to discuss what 
rightly ordered physical desire in the Christian life might look like. He is most likely led to 
discuss flesh because he has referenced the passage in Luke and is led to Joel’s prophecy 
because of the lexical usage of cáp£. Using parallel biblical loci and vocabulary choices is 
a common feature of patristic exegesis. See Young, Biblical Exegesis and the Formation of 
a Christian Culture, 119139. 
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Maximus aligns the desire of the believer to reach God with apatheia, which 
is the grace by which the desirous soul receives the divine vision: 


Such a man will see the salvation of God, the one who is pure of heart, 
with this heart, through virtues and pious thoughts he will see God at 
the end of his struggles, for it is written, "Blessed are the pure of heart, 
for they shall see God.”®° For, having exchanged their struggles for virtue 
with the grace of apatheia, nothing greater reveals God for those who 
possess this grace.9! 


That Maximus equates the purity of heart spoken about in the Beatitudes with 
apatheia helps to understand what Maximus means in talking about the types 
of desires that help to overcome suffering. Maximus envisions a converted 
eros, given by grace and cultivated by exercising the virtuous life. This sort of 
eros exists in the life of the faithful, without which sufferings would be insur- 
mountable and positive movement back to God would be impossible. 


8 God's Eros in Ad Thalassium 


Maximus follows Gregory in his consideration of eros as a process to lead the 
soul toward the divine in the present life. As well, he holds that an intense form 
of eros remains with the saints who encircle the throne of God. Does Maximus 
speak about eros as a property of God in Ad Thalassium? He seems to allude 
to this at least once. In Question 49, he discusses a passage from 2 Chronicles. 
Thalassius asks for a spiritual interpretation of King Hezekiah's plot to block 
the fountains of Jerusalem in an effort to defeat the invasion of Sennacherib, 
king of the Assyrians.9? Maximus envisions Jerusalem as a model of the human 


60  Mt538. 

61  óoto0toc elxóvox Gera Tò awThprov Tod Oeod, xo&apóc TH xapõig yevouevoc: xa&' Hv Sid vv 
dpEetav xal tv eüceBÀv Cewenudtwv ópå Tov Ocóv ¿nì TEAEl TOV Awy, KATH TO Laxcplot ot 
xabapol TH Kapdia, Sti adTOL Tov Gedv öypovtar, THY UE dpeTÀS nóvov TS ànaðeiaç Thv xáptv 
dvTIAaBov, hc oddév nàéov tov Gedv Eurqavilet tots Éyovct. gu. Thal. 47 (CCSG 7: 325). 

62  Thalassius'sfull question occurs ina series about the historical books of the Old Testament: 
“What does it mean in the same book: ‘And when Hezekiah saw which Sennacherib had 
come and intended to fight against Jerusalem, he planned with his elders and his mighty 
men to stop the water of the springs which were outside the city; and they helped him. A 
great many people were gathered, and they stopped all the springs and the brook which 
flowed through the land, saying, “Why should the kings of Assyria come and find much 
water?" What is the contemplative meaning of these passages?" 2 Ch 32:2-4 (CCSG 7: 351). 
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soul$? with Hezekiah and his armies as the various powers of the soul. He 
then conceives of the war with Sennacherib as an allegory for the interior fight 
against the passions: 


Every mind, girded with divine power, possesses "elders and leaders" 
like Hezekiah. The first is the rational power. From this power is born 
naturally a gnostic faith. With this gnostic faith, the mind is taught in- 
effably that God is eternally present and mixes himself with the future 
things by faith, as though they were present. The second is the desirous 
power. By this power, divine love is established. Because of divine love, 
the mind, having willingly nailed itself to the longing of unmixed divin- 
ity, possesses the indissoluble desire for which it longs. And again, cer- 
tainly also the spirited power: By this power, one holds tightly to divine 
peace, drawing the movement of its desire toward divine eros (1p0¢ tov 
O&iov Zowta).6+ 


Maximus develops an extended analogical exegesis to make his point about 
the soul. Just as Hezekiah had the elders and leaders advise him in the fight 
against the Assyrians, the human mind is assisted by certain powers—the ra- 
tional, desirous, and spirited powers—in the war against the passions. In par- 
ticular, the spirited power functions to draw the soul toward divine eros. Here, 
the text is ambiguous. Does Maximus intend divine eros as a God-like quality 
that the soul is led to possess, or does he mean we are drawn to God, divine 
love himself? Given that, earlier in the passage, the diligent soul receives di- 
vine love in its ascent to the divine, Maximus understands divine eros as an 


Maximus' responses to this series represent one of the largest, sustained reflections on 
the historical books of the Old Testament in patristic literature. 

63 To establish this claim, he plays on the etymology of the name Jerusalem as “soul” On 
Maximus's use of etymology in his exegesis, see Blowers, Exegesis and Spiritual Pedagogy, 
203-210. 

64 mac voüc, xatà tov "ECexíav Oetw xpdtet SteQwopevoc, xaddrep mpeaRutépous vtvdc xod &pyxo- 
vtaç KEXTYTAL THY TE Aoynayy Sova, €E Ho} yywotua yevvücOot néquxe matic, xa? Hv del 
TapóvtTa Tov Sedov dpphTwç Siddoxetat Kal wç Mapodat avyytvero Sid THs EXrr(8oc Tots uA ovt, 
xai thv éri&upaycoa]y Sovoquy, Kad’ Hy ý Iela cuvéotyxen &ydrn, 9t he, Exovaiwg Eavtdv npoon- 
Acca TH 1O8w THs dxnpctov Yedty TOS, dAvTOV Exel TOD TOBOULEVOD THY EqEatY, ETL phy xod THY 
Buu Sdverty, xa’ Hv ànpik thc Oslo ciphvns dvtéyeta, EmtatUPwV MPd¢ TOV Belov Epoca cfc 
emiupias thy xtvyow. qu. Thal. 55 (CCSG 7: 355). Maximus attributes these three powers to 
the governing faculty of the soul (hyspovixóv). However, these powers are distinguished 
according to traditional "tripartite" language. Part of the difficulty lies in Maximus's ab- 
sorption of the Stoic-inspired apatheia tradition from the ascetics and his grafting it onto 
the more traditional “tripartite” model of his predecessors. 
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encounter with the divine and an experience of divine love. The preposition 
"npoc" implies motion toward, suggesting the soul is already in possession of 
divine agape and tends toward something other than itself. In this context, 
divine philanthropia is consistent with the generosity of divine eros.® 


9 Eros, Apatheia, and Ever-Moving Repose 


Maximus's treatment of love informs his understanding of apatheia. 
Transfigured eros reaches out for the divine as the emotional motor that acti- 
vates Christian ascent toward perfection. For this reason, Maximus possesses 
a wider understanding of apatheia than his predecessors. Apatheia is less a 
fixed target than a process of purification that one undergoes. Nevertheless, 
any process requires some sort of finality. Hence, for Maximus, apatheia fueled 
by erotic love for the divine finds its completion in eternal life. We must then 
clarify how Maximus understands apatheia in relation to his eschatology. To 
do this, we will proceed in three steps. First, I will briefly show how Maximus's 
stages of apatheia correspond to his notion of levels of Sabbath rest. Then, I 
will outline Maximus's account of Sabbath rest and how he comes to that con- 
clusion through his refutation of Origenism, principally found in the Ambigua. 
Third, I will discuss Maximus's concept of ever-moving repose and how his 
understanding of the emotions and apatheia explain this oxymoron. 

For Maximus, apatheia is a clearly defined process, established in de- 
grees and, hence, not an all-or-nothing proposition. He explains this in Ad 
Thalassium, where he describes four levels of apatheia, while trying to make 
sense of an obscure list in the Book of Ezra: 


Or again the four thousand signify these that are called the four types 
of apatheia. The first apatheia, which is the total abstention of evil 
actions—consider these the beginners; the second is the total rejection, 
by reflection, of the assent to evil thoughts—which occurs in those who 
participate in virtue and reason; the third is the total immobility of desire 
regarding the passions—found in those who intellectually contemplate 
through the logoi the form of invisible realities; 


and the fourth apatheia—this is the total purification of the simple rep- 
resentation of the passions, occurring in those who, through knowledge 


65 | Osborne, Eros Unveiled, 164184. 
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and contemplation, have made their commanding faculty (ýyspovıxov) a 
pure and clear mirror of God.96 


Here, Maximus maps the stages of purification, the final stage resulting in the 
total absence of any shadow of the passions that might dim the pure soul of 
the divinized. Maximus's description of apatheia here corresponds with an- 
other level of impenetrability. In a similar way, in his Two Hundred Chapters 
on Theology, Maximus describes these levels using the biblical term "Sabbath," 
playing on the distinction found in Scripture between "Sabbath," “Sabbaths,” 
and "Sabbath of Sabbaths."57 He writes: 


"Sabbath" means the apatheia of a rational soul, entirely removing sin's 
scars by the practical virtues. 


“Sabbaths” means the freedom (éAevepia) of a rational soul, through 
natural contemplation by the Spirit having put off the very activity ac- 
cording to nature directed at sensory perception. 


"Sabbath of Sabbaths” means the spiritual quietude (hpepa rxveuporvua]) 
of the rational soul, having contracted the mind away from even all the 
truly divine logoi themselves which are in beings, and wholly having put 
on God alone in an erotic ecstasy (gpwtmny éxotacw), and altogether 
making it unmovable from God through mystical theology.9? 


66 Tew yee ¿otv ånde yj mavtedns droy) TOY xaT evepyelav xoxóyv, £v xoi eleoyopévotc 
Oewpovuévy, Sevtepa dé mavteAys “ata Sidvoiav nepi THY TAY KaKdV ovyxatkðeov anoBo- 
Ay Aoyiopay, ev toli; petà Aóyou THY dpeTHv uextotot yivopévn, teitTy ý Kat’ éri&upoy nepi cà 
TAO TAVTEAS duwyoia ev tots Sid TOV TYHUATWY TOS Adyous voNTHS ewpévoç THY ópogé- 
vwy, TETUOTH TAEL v) xod AUTHS Tig WIAs TAV rov Povtactas navterys xdBapats, £v toç 
Sik Yuwoews xoi Oewpias xabapdv xal edis Ecomtpov Tod Oeod momoaupevols TO NYELovIKoV 
ouvotapevy. qu. Thal. 55 (CCSG 7: 493). 

67 Cap. th. oec. 1.36 (PG 90:1097 A-B) cf. Is 66:23; Ex 31:13; Lv 16:31. For the biblical background 
regarding Maximus’s notion of Sabbath rest, see Grigory Benevich, “The Sabbath in 
St. Maximus the Confessor,” Studi sull'Oriente Cristiano 9, no. 1 (2005): 63-80. For discus- 
sion on Maximus's different perspectives on eschatology, see Paul M. Blowers, “Realized 
Eschatology in Maximus the Confessor, Ad Thalassium 22,” in Studia Patristica 32, ed. 
Elizabeth A. Livingstone (Louvain: Peeters, 1997), 258-263; Sotiris Mitralexis, Ever-Moving 
Repose: A Contemporary Reading of Maximus the Confessor's Theory of Time (Eugene: 
James Clarke and Co, 2017). 

68  Xáforóv otw, dnáðera puys Aoyuajc: xatà Thv Mpaxtixyy MavtEAdS droBadowevng THs 
åpaptiaç ta otiypata. LéBBatd eotiv, £XevOspio puyi, Xoyucfc xat aT THY KAT qüctv POS 
aloðnow, Sik THs ev Mvevpatt puoixĝs Oe plac, &nodeuévng Eveoyetav. La BRata LabReétwv 
gotly, hpepia nvevpatx poyiic Aoyucd]c: xol an’ adtav névtwy x&v v tots odct Berotépwv 
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For Maximus, rest does not entail an absence of activity. This rest is full of 
emotional content, calling it an erotic ecstasy (gpwtixhy Exotactv). Paradoxically, 
however, Maximus elsewhere describes the Sabbath rest as a cessation from all 
motion.®? Maximus's engagement with Origenism can help explain the tension 
between emotional movement and motionlessness. Sherwood has famously 
pointed out that Maximus's eschatology and concept of rest is aimed at refut- 
ing elements of the Origenism creation myth.”° The locus classicus for this is 
Ambiguum 7. Maximus's point of departure lays in his defense of Gregory the 
Theologian's words in the oration On Love for the Poor: 


And what is this great mystery? Or is it God's will that we, who are a por- 
tion of God (poîpav O&00) and have flowed down from above (&vo0ev bev- 
cavcoc), not become exalted and lifted up on account of this dignity, and 
so despise our Creator?"! 


Maximus immediately sets out to interpret the passage, guarding against some 
"facile solution" proposed by the heterodox.7? He lays out the view that he aims 
to confute, which I summarize here: there once existed a single entity (&vác), 
or originary unity, where every soul was united to God. After the Fall there was 
a division into multiplicity. Sherwood identifies this teaching as Origen's and 
concludes that Maximus sets up his argument consciously in distinction to 
those who espouse this problematic strand of Origenism."? According to the 
Origenist view, movement and dispersion into multiplicity proceeds from this 
Fall from originary stasis. Maximus corrects Origen's starting point that com- 
ing into being or genesis precedes movement."^ For Maximus, this movement 


Aoywv Tov voOv avaTethdays: xod uóvo TH Oe@ Kat’ Eowtimyy Exotaaww Odindc evdyodots, xod 
TAVTEAÔG dxivnTov AVTOV TOD Oso Sid THs woot Georoylacg rowdenc. Cap. th. oec., 1.37-39 
(PG 90:1097A-D; trans. Sales 65-67, modified). 

69 Cf. ambig. 65 (PG 91: 1392C); cf. qu. Thal. 65 (CCSG 22: 279). 

70 Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, 72-222. 

71 «= Kaa TL TO péya TOOTO UOT PLOV; H BoUAecot Lotpav Huds vxo 8600 xal dvaOev pedoavtac, tva 
py] dia thv dEicv Eratpduevor xod petewprCouevor xaTappovapev tod xtloavtos. ambig. 7 (PG 91: 
1068D; trans. Constas, 75); cf. Gregory Nazianzus, Or. 14.7 (PG 35: 865C). 

72  ambig.' (PG 91:1069A). 

73 princ. 2.1.1 (SC 252: 230—232; trans. Butterworth, 94); Sherwood argues Maximus's knowl- 
edge of this aspect of Origenism comes from Justinian's ep. Ad Menam (Iustiniani Edictum 
Contra Origenem), Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum 3:211. Blowers agrees; see On the 
Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christ, 46 n2. For comment on other texts that present this 
Origenist tradition, see Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, 72-91. 

74  ambig.7 (PG 91:1069D); cf. ambig. 15 (PG 91:1217D). For the Dionysian background to this 
teaching. See Ecc. Hier. 2.6, 3.1, 3.7, 4.3, 7.6. 
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is naturally oriented toward the desirable end, which is God. Maximus un- 
equivocally describes "rest"— the step in the triad—in terms of apatheia: 


Accordingly, no created being has yet ceased from the natural power 
which moves it to its proper end, neither has it found rest from the ac- 
tivity which impels it toward its proper end, nor harvested the fruit of 
this passible movement, impassibility and immobility (tò &naðéç xoi 
&xwvytov). For it belongs to God alone to be the end, and the completion, 
and the impassible, since He is unmoved, complete, and not subject 
to passion.” 


On this view, Sherwood claims that Maximus is operating out of an Aristotelian 
position that all created beings operate toward some end." Yet his analysis is 
misleading. He evaluates Maximus's triad— genesis, movement, and rest— 
solely in ontological terms. While Maximus may borrow metaphysical lan- 
guage, one must remember the moral reasons for his discussion." Maximus is 
describing the proper way to understand human fallenness and the ascent to 
God, which takes place through human moral decision-making. Furthermore, 
he explains motion in terms of directing one's desire towards God. This neces- 
sarily puts Maximus's correction of Origen squarely within the framework of 
his essential ascetic understanding of the emotions, one conditioned by his 
monastic experience and teaching on apatheia. It is not simply unbridled eros, 
which brings humans into union with the divine, but the transmuted eros as 
well, which seeks the face of God in purity of heart. Sherwood's analysis, in 


75 . Oto ov oddapydc oddév t&v yemtOv Thy qucud]v 8ovoquv mpóc TO xaT’ adTIV TEAOS xtvou- 
yevyy Eatyoev, ovde Tis Evepyelac &rotüoorto TH LAT’ AUTH TEAEL npogepeloav adTHV, OddE TOD 
KATA xtvnaw nåðovç TOV KAPTOV EdpEtpaTo, TO arabes, gypi, xod àxivntov. Móvov yap God tò 
téXoc Elva nal Td TEAELOV Kal TÒ drtabEs. (PG 91: 1073B; trans. Constas, 85). 

76 “The Maximian refutation here starts from the idea of motion as essentially directed to 
an end. But motion is only conceivable as some thing which already has come to be in 
its one unalterable substance (odcia). We are then in the presence of this triad: becom- 
ing, motion, end. Whence has Maximus derived it? The ring of the whole is somewhat 
Aristotelian.” Sherwood, The Earlier Ambigua, 98. Sherwood goes on to observe that 
Maximus's language reflects similar comments found in Alexander of Aphrodisias. He 
pins Maximus's source, however, on Evagrius. The Earlier Ambigua, 100. 

77 Elsewhere, Sherwood claims that Maximus distinguishes between ontological fixedness 
(mayt6ty¢) and moral immutability (&tpepia). The Earlier Ambigua, 196-197. For another 
view, see Luis J. Sales: “For [Maximus] there was no clear dividing line between ethics and 
metaphysics, since the former was simply the working out of the latter.” “Introduction,” 
Maximus the Confessor: Two Hundred Chapters on Theology, trans. Luis J. Sales (Crestwood: 
St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 2015), 33. 
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making a distinction Maximus himself would not make, separates the moral 
from the ontological all too readily. 

Hence, for Maximus, rest is none other than ascetic perfection that he en- 
visions as apatheia. Maximus, however, uses another metaphor to describe 
eschatological repose in Ad Thalassium; he calls it *ever-moving repose (&et- 
xivytosg atéatc).” The discussion of this passage is found in two places. First, in 
Question 59, where Maximus discusses the passage of 1 Peter. What does the 
"the end of faith" mean? Maximus responds in an eschatological key: 


The fullness of desire is the ever-moving repose of those who desire 
in the presence of the desirable object. Ever-moving repose is the con- 
tinual and uninterrupted enjoyment of the desirable object. Continual 
and uninterrupted enjoyment is a participation in the divine realities be- 
yond nature.7? 


Plass rightly observes that this oxymoron is derived from Neoplatonism. It is an 
attempt to find an analogy in the incorporeal world for movement and motion 
in the corporeal world.7? Maximus is trying to offer an account of activity in 
a world beyond time.9? Maximus's various attempts to describe ever-moving 
repose suggest a different view. Maximus relies greatly on emotional activity 
to characterize the divine life of the divinized and, therefore, one must con- 
sider the moral framework that he establishes elsewhere in his discussion of 
the purification of emotion. Divinized emotions belong to the morally perfect, 
who experience desire boiling in the fire of awe-filled fear before the Lord?! 
mixed with participatory sadness experienced for the non-divinized below on 
Earth.8? In fact, Maximus consistently describes the resting place of the saints 


78  &epeoews SE TANPWOls otv ý mepi TO &pexóv THY EqlELEVWV àexivytoç exácic- &eixivntoç SE 
ataatg eatly ý Tod Epetod Siyvexns Te nal aide vorcoc ànóňavos. &móAavotc SE ðmvexhç xoi 
aSidotatos h THY rep pow Delwv xabgotyxe uéOsEic, qu. Thal. 59 (CCSG 22, 53); cf. qu. Thal. 
65 (CCSG 22, 285). 

79 "This is a typically Neo-Platonic [sic] piece of verbal dialectic designed to define the in- 
definable. Phenomenal ctáctc and xtvyotc are finite and temporal. Transcendent cetácic 
is not temporal, and insofar as it defines the entire post-temporal state (in the sequence 
yévectc/xtvyetc/axáctc), there can be no xivyatc in it.” Plass, "Moving Rest’ in St. Maximus 
the Confessor" 181. Plass is largely dependent on the work of Stephen Gersh, who studies 
the analogous concept in later Neoplatonism, see id., Kinesis Akinetos (Leiden: Brill, 1973). 
Larchet contends that Gregory of Nyssa is the more likely source for this kind of language. 
See id., La Divinization de l'homme, 667—670. 

80 See most recently Mitralexis, Ever-Moving Repose. 

81 qu. Thal. 10 (CCSG 7: 87). 

82 Qu. d. 129 (CCSG 10: 94). 
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in terms of their emotional activity. His reasons for this are threefold. First, 
for Maximus any discussion of motion is not for the sake of describing the 
locomotion of an object. Rather, he aims at clarifying the moral ascent of a 
Christian engaged in the ascetic life. Hence, to describe ever-moving repose in 
Maximus is to discuss the highest point of apatheia. Second, emotional activity 
is a helpful way to discuss a type of non-physicalized activity or motion appro- 
priate to the divine life. The emotions of the saints personify “ever-moving re- 
pose." In a realm devoid of space and time, to talk of physical locomotion, such 
as spinning around the throne of God, is an analogy of limited use for physical 
movement that is susceptible to change and corruptibility. Maximus instead 
speaks of the transformed, stable emotions that offer vivid pictures of the infi- 
nite life with God, while maintaining language proper to divinity.9? Third, his 
description of rest is consistent with the monastic ideal that forms the basis of 
his thinking. Maximus describes rest in terms of apatheia, a state devoid of sin- 
ful, passionate, emotional activity but granted stability of soul insofar as it par- 
ticipates in the object of desire and is charged with positive and holy emotions. 
A corollary to the apatheia of the divinized is the height of spiritual perfection 
found on Earth for those who have perfected contemplation. The heights of 
prayer are denoted by the imperturbability to vicious passions and the enjoy- 
ment of full-blooded, transfigured emotions. In this, Maximus follows Evagrius, 
whose characterization of monastic perfection is strikingly similar: "Blessed is 
the soul, who at the time of prayer has achieved perfect insensibility"9^ Yet, 
this apatheia experienced in prayer is coupled with the presence of the erotic. 
"The state of prayer is the habitual state of apatheia. It snatches to the heights 
of intelligible reality, which loves wisdom and which is truly spiritualized by 
the most intense love"55 Maximus's eschatological vision is an extension of 


83 There isan instructive parallel here to the Nicaean controversy over the terminology “gen- 
erated” versus “created.” The former was eventually preferred to avoid talk about the cre- 
ated nature of the Son in a way that would render him less than divine. While the saints 
are creatures, Maximus wishes to talk about their movement so as to avoid any kind of 
motion that could be construed as temporal and less than divinized. 

84 . Maxápióc &cxtv ó voüc, 6 xorcà Tov xoupóv TÜS trpocsuyfc veAstav &varoðnoiav xvwwoápevoc. De 
oratione 120 (SC 589: 338). Here "insensibility" (&votcOncía) acts as a synonym of andbeta. 

85 De oratione 52 (trans. Bamberger, 63). On the equivalence of prayer and ecstasy, see 
Virginia Burrus, “Praying is Joying: Musings on Love in Evagrius Ponticus, in Toward a 
Theology of Eros: Transfiguring Passion at the Limits of Discipline, ed. Virginia Burrus and 
Catherine Keller (New York: Fordham University Press, 2006), 194—204. Evagrius is also 
more careful in his description of enjoyment in prayer, for he thinks that those in this 
state are more susceptible to the attack of the logismos of porneia. On this theme, see 
Kevin Corrigan, Evagrius and Gregory: Mind, Soul, and Body in the 4th Century (New York: 
Ashgate, 2009), 61-63. 
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his monastic ideal, grounded in the ecstasy of experience in prayer. Perfected 
contemplation in prayer serves merely as a foretaste of the emotional activity 
experienced in the eschatological sabbath, which is prepared for those who 
undergo the ascetic transformation of their own passions. As a result, the pas- 
sions become the very instruments by which we relate to God in the divine life 
and exemplify the eternal movement found in Sabbath Rest. 

In Maximus's account of the process of acquisition of apatheia, one finds 
a world filled with helpful emotions to aid the continual striving toward God; 
the diligent Christian uses fear, grief, and love to navigate, move, and perfect 
the human psyche. However, as I explained above, human subjective use of 
converted passibility begins with Christ's objective expression of his philan- 
thropia, which Maximus explains in this way: “By his passion he grants us ap- 
atheia, and by his sufferings, liberation, and by his death, life eternal.”86 In the 
last stage, Maximus announces the goal: to become a pure mirror of God. The 
final goal of apatheia is to be another Paul, whose apostolic charism incarnates 
Christ in this world and in this life. The emotional activity that takes place in 
gradations of apatheia marks a transformation from the irrational manifesta- 
tions of deviant passions to Christological instantiations of stable virtue in the 
soul. The process is fueled by love, assisted by the other passions. It requires 
divine initiative. Maximus holds that God motivates ecstatic motion of the 
human soul toward the divine.8” Appropriated by the human being, the divine 
pursuit for perfection is accompanied by intense affective activity. Maximus 
writes that the New Testament moves the human being towards God, “flying 
by the fire of love.”88 Biblical revelation is an example of God's philanthropia. 
The Word of God reinforces and tends to the intensity of man’s yearning and 
ecstatic desire for God throughout the stages of apatheia. It is only in the love 
of God that Maximus's vision of ever-moving repose comes into focus. For it is 
there where "God and man are joined together in a single embrace."5? 


86 qu. Thal. 61 (CCSG 22: 91). 

87  ambig.' (PG 91:1073B). 

88  xalýpėv radad cat, MPdS puyhy AcytabEv, Sid pEcwv dvaPiBdCet Tov dipexóv, xwAvOVTA toO 
TOS THLA Tov vodv xorcoiBáteoOot, 1j 8& véx tov vobv mpd¢ Tov Ocóv dvafiaZeu TA mpl THC 
ayamns rcepotpevov- xal Y, Mev TAbTOV EpydCetat TH vot TO cáp xatà THY eost xivnow, ý SE 
TAYTOV TH BEÔ tov voüv anotEAet xorcà THV EEWw THs x&pITOG, vocati ty ExovTa TPd¢ 10v BEdv THY 
eupepetav, Wate OV adbtod tov bedv yywpileaOau, tov £& Exvtod xatà pow obdapac TO Mapdrav 
oddevi yiwwoxdpevov, c ëx Tivos cixóvoç dpyétumov. Tadta pév Oe nate ToOtov éyétw Tov TpÓ- 
tov. qu. Thal. 63 (CCSG 22: 165). 

89 . Méyaodv &yaðòv ý &ydnn, xai tv &yabAv tò npâtov xai EEaipetov dyaOdv, wç Oedv xal dvOpw- 
Tous ÕL’ EQUTÄG mepl tov abtyy €xovta cuvartovoa. Ep. 2 (PG 91: 401C; trans. Louth, go). 
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